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ADVERTISEMENT. 


NOT HER impreſſion of the Hiſtory of 
Waterford being ſought for, the publiſher by the 
indulgence of a friend, to whom the late Dr. Smith 
bequeathed all his manuſcripts, is enabled to preſent the 
public with a correct and much improved edition of 
that valuable work, as prepared for publication by the 
?ngenious author ; interſperſed with ſeveral obſerva- 
tions relative to the advancement of arts and manufac-" 
tures, cither too much neglected, or il! proſecuted, mm 
this county, and embellijhed with ſome new plates, 
which he is induced to hope will render it ſtill more 
acceptable to the purchaſes 
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SocittTY, THE RiGHT RRV. The Lokb Bisnor 
of MEATH IN THE CHAIR, 
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R. CHARLES SmiTH preſented a propoſal for 

printing the ancient and preſent STaTE oF 

THE CounTY AND Crry or WATERFORD, the work 

having been read over by a Committee of the So- 

ciety) was approved of, and he was defired to pro- 
ceed therein. 


Signed, : 
James WARE, Secretary. 


Imprimatur 
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May it pleaſe your ExceiLency, 


THE honour your excellency hath 

done the Pavsico-Hisroricat- 
SocieTY, by condeſcending to be- 
come their preſident, has embold- 
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ened the author of the firit Ess1y 
that appears under their ſanction, 
to lay 1 it before your loidſhip, whoſe 
taſle, judgment and abilities, in all 
the p2oliter arts, are univerſally ac- 


knowtiedzcd. 


The important negotiations, where- 
in your excellency hath been lately 
employed. and in which you have fo 
bigbly diſtinguiſhed yourſelf, in the 


ſupport of the U berties of Europe, and 


the honour of the Britiſh nation, 
have rendered your name eminently 
conſpicuous to all the world. The 
choice of your excellency to be chief 
governor of tiis kingdom, gave a ſen- 
ſible pleaſure ty every lover of litera- 
ture, among whom the members of 
the Puysico-Hisrorcar. Soctkry caſt 
their eyes upon your lordſhip, as a 
moſt proper patron to protect the ſci- 
ences, and encourage arts among us. 


The Topography and Natural Hiſ- 
tcry of this kingdom, are ſubjects, 


which have yet been but lightly 
attempted 
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atteznpted, and that in ſuch a manner, 
by foreign writers, as rather to caſt an 
odium on the country, than to give a 
juſt deſcription of it. To remedy 
this evil, and to collect materials for a 
natural and civil hiſtory of the ſe— 
vera] counties of this kingdom, are 
the deſigns of the ſociety. As their 


labours tend to the making uſeful © 
diſcoveries, for the improvement of 
huſbandry, trade and manufaQures, 


which may, in time, employ our poor 
at home, and be an invitation to in- 
duſtrious foreigners to ſettle among 
us; 1t 1s preſumed, as your excel- 
lency has the true intereſt of this 
kingdom at heart, the deſign will 
meet with your favourable protec- 
tion, 


The tract now offered to your 
lordihip, though but a deſcription of 
a remote corner of the kingdom, 
may afford ſome idea of the country, 
which, under your excellency's pru- 


dent adminiſtration, has the happi- 


neſs to enjoy a ſerenity, at preſent 
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unknown to the greateſt part of 
Europe; and it 1s not doubted, but 
that under your influence, ſhe will 
become every day, more and more, 
an additional increaſe of ſtrength and 


honour to that neighbouring king- 


dom, which has ſo long nouriſhed 
and protected her; which, my lord, 
is the hearty with of him, who 1s, 
with the greateſt reſpect, your excel- 
lency's - 


Moſt obedient, 


Moſt devoted, 


and moſt humble Servant, 


Charles Smith. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NQUIRIES into the ſtate of the ſeveral 

counties of England, have been many years 
ſet on foot with conſiderable advantage to that 
kingdom. The works of the learned Camden 
in this way continue ſtill to be admired; and the 
ſcheme for making theſe enquiries ſtill more exten- 
five, as to natural/ hiſtory, was originally — 
by the great Mr. Boyle, and carried into execution 
by Dr. Plot and other writers. 

Little of this kind hath yet been attempted with 
any tolerable ſucceſs in Ireland. Towards the end 
of the laſt century (a period fruitful in men of 
genius) a ſociety of gentiemen in Dublin endeavoured 
by a correſpondence to make enquiries into the 
natural ſtate of the kingdom. But whether it was, 
that this correſponding method was not univerſal 
enough to anſwer their purpoſe, or that they began 
to cool in their enquiries tor want of a proper fund, 
the ſcheme dropped, with little more fruits than a 
few collections, which are ſtill preferved in MS. in 
the College library (1). : 

The preſent Phyſico-Hiſtorical Society conſiſts of 
a number of gentlemen, who about the 14th of 
April 1744, atloctated themſelves for the above 

urpoles, and, in order to make their deſigns pub - 

ic, ſet forth tables of queries relating to the civil 
and natural hittory of the feveral counties or 
relay), 


(1) Dr. Gilleir's Colle. 
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Ireland, ard alfo raifed a final! fund among them- 
ſelves by ſubſciption to employ proper perſons to 
travel through the kingdom, to make obſervations, 
and collect prop-r materials for the purpoſe; of 
which the read t may find a ſhort account in a ſheet 
written on the niſe and progrels of the tociety, pub- 
liſhed at the end of their firſt year. The tract now 
offered to the public is a ſpecimen of what they 
intend to publiſh in like manner of other counties, 
provided the deſign meets with a favourable recep- 
ton. 

t muſt be a great pleaſure to every we!l-wiſher 
of his country to obſerve, that a ſpirit of improve- 
ment begins to appear in it. 

The excellent laws relating to the linen- manufac- 
ture, the vigilance of that board, and the noble 
deſigns of the DusLin-SocttTyY, have in a great 
meaſure introduced induſtry and the ſciences into 
this kingdom. To promote the intention of the 
latter an enquiry into the natural hiſtory of the coun- 
try is requiſite; by diſcovering and recommending 
uteful and proper materials for the improvement of 


—agriculture, trade and manufactures. 


In all wiſe ſtates tillage was held in the higheſt 
eſteem: in Egypt it was the particular object of 
government and policy; in Aſſy ria and Perſia the 
Satrapæ were rewarded and puniſhed according as 
the lands in their reipe ctive governments were well 
or ill til led. Dion Halicarn informs us (2), that Numa 
Pompilius, one of the wiſeſt kings antiquity men- 
tions, had an account rendered him in what manner 
the feveral cantons, in which he divided the Roman 
territories, were Cultivated. What hiftory relates 
of the immenſe riches of the city of Syracuſe, and 
the magaiticence of its buildings, its powerful arma- 
meuts by land and tea would ſcem incredible, if 

not 


2) Antiq. Rom. Lib. 2. p. 135. 
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not atteſted by all antiquity ; and all this was raiſed 
by their wonderful induſtry in agricuſrure. 

One of their wiſeſt monarchs, Hiero II. com- 
poſed a book upon the ſubject, in which he gave 
excellent rules for the augmenting the fertility of 
his country. Happy was it for old Rome, when 


her conſuls and dictators were taken from the 


plow. *© In thoſe times, fas Pliny (3), the earth, 
* glorious in ſeeing herielf cultivated by the hands 
« of triumphant victors, ſeem to make new efforts, 


and to produce her fruits in greater abundance” ; 


no doubt, becauſe theſe great men, equally capable 
of handling the plow, and their arms, of ſow ing, 
and of conquering lands, applied themtelves with 
more attention to their labour, and were allo more 
ſucceſsful in the effects of it. 

Every body will allow, that no countries in the 


world were richer and better peopled than thoſe, and 


muſt acknowledge, that the ſtrength of a flate, is 
not to be computed by exterit of country, but by 
the number and Jahour of the inhabitants. 

That this kingdom is not above a fourth part 
peopled, may be fairly allowed; and if one laid, 
that it might maintain eight times its preſent number 
of inhabitants, it might be eaſily made evident. The 
linen manufacture employs great numbers in the 
north; but how many more might it not find occu- 
pation for, if it were equally tpread through the 
other three proviaces? Had w a regular eftablithed 
fiſnery, and other profitable branches of trade ſet 
up among us, ſuch numbers would find encourage» 
ment, that we ſhould want hands to carry them 
on. Were our luil els fruitful, or our climate 
more intemperate chin they are, a proſpect of 
riches would draw firangers hither; and a multi- 
tude of puople (as Solomon ſaith) is the glory of a 

Prince. 


) Lib. 18. Chap. 3. 
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rince. It is neither the unhealthfulneſs or burning 
— of the Indies, the cold of Ruſſia, nor the inqui- 
ſition of Spain, that hinder men from ſettling in 
theſe countries to advance their fortunes; Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French factors flock to all parts of 
the Turkiſh dominions; intereſt draws people to 
hazard their lives and fortunes, and to ſettle 
among the plunderers of Arabia, and the pirates of 
Algiers. 

In Ireland, a ſtranger has neither the ſeverity of 
the government, nor the intemperance of climate 
to ſtruggle with; the foil is ſufficiently fertile, where 
induftry is uſed io make it ſo; the air temperate 
and wholeſome, and the country abounds with navi- 
gable rivers, large and commodious harbours, the 
moſt uſetul vegetabl-s, good proſpetts of minerals, 
the various produce of animals, as, fleſh, butter, 
hides, tallow, &c. —— To all which may be added, 
the wholeſomenel(s of the laws, and equity of the 
adminiſtration, with a ſecurity of every man's right. 
Thetc, with the civilized manners and hoſpitality 
of the inhabitants, may be no ſmall inducements to 
draw itrangers hither, 

Before the reign of Edward III. the Engliſh ex- 
ported their wool to Flanders and imported it back 
manufactured; that prince, perceiving the vaſt loſs 
ſuch a trade was to England, invited over numbers 
of Fleming, giving them many privileges, which 
in a ſhort time determined the balance of trade in 
favour of the Engliſn; but they ſoon loft that advan- 
tage by the civil commotions which followed the 
deat'r ot that mgnarch, For want of proper encou- 
ragement little was exported till the reign cf queen 
E:uzab=th, who reccived and naturalized the poor diſ- 
treiled Walloous, then perſecuted for their religion; 
whom ft: turther e..couraged, by allowing them 
places of worthip in diltere!:t parts of England, that 
their trade might not be conftaed to one place. 
Theſe people by taiermarriages with Tc ny 

an 
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and by teaching their craft to apprentices, fo 
diffuſed their art, that from that time the woollen 
manufacture flouriſhed greatly. Divine providence 
amply rewarding the hoſpitality of the Engliſh, 
with the moſt beneficial branch of commerce in 
the world, brought them by theſe poor diſtreſſed 


people. 3 

Lewis the XIVth of France, forced his proteſtant 
ſubjects to abandon their country by repealing the 
edict of Nants. England received them with open 
arms, and collected ſuch fums for their relief, as no 
other voluntary charity ever before this amounted 
to. Theſe people introduced the filken manufac- 
ture into England, which at preſent copes with, if 
not exceeds, that of France. By the ſame means 
the Engliſh paper rivals both the Dutch and French 
in colour; and the manufacture of hats, which 
before 1688, the Engliſh had from France is now 
brought to ſuch perfection, that the French gentry, 
though they run the riſque of forfeiture, import them 
from England: and it is ſaid, that hats have been 
made for the cardinals of Rome at the famous French 
manufactory at Wandſworth. 

To inſtance in our own kingdom: to what a 
noble pitch has our linen manufacture been raiſed ? 
And for this we are in ſome meaſure indebted to 
foreigners. Witneſs the order of thanks of the 
houſe of Commons given to Mr. Cromlin, a French 
gentlen an naturalized in this kingdom, then actually 
ſitung in the houte, and likewiſe the preſent of 
10,0001], as an acknowledgment lor tat great 
ſervice he had done this country in eftabluhing 
tha: nanufacture here. Colour was indeed wanting 
to dur linen, but by the care of the linen board, 
and the induſtry of Dutch bleachers, we have 
at length turmounted that obſtacle. Theſe are 


inſtances more than ſufficient to ſhew the great 
benefits v lunch have accrued to Great-Britain and 
Ireland from the reſidence of foreigners among us. 


The 
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The ſmall extent of land in the United Provinces 
of Holland is rather an advantage than a loſs 
to the n.duftrivus inhabitants, who not only. ſupply 
their own wants, bur alto many articles of luxury. 
By maki::g all the wor'd their foreſts, their parks, 
and their gardens, they have in epitome become 
thoſe of other countries, and furniſh in their turn 
much larger kingdoms with moſt of the neceſſaries 
of lite. Other countries, depending upon their 
large don, ains, never ſcek further to upply them- 
ſelves but trom hand to mouth. Whercas the 
Dutch having no fuch dependance, mnport all 
from abread at the beſt hand, and for fear of miſ- 
Carriage, Keep Yalt ſtores of every thi g; by 
u lucu they are ab!lz to ſcrve ae reſt of Europe 
tliat are neceilitus, and by nag them pay th. ir 
own price have become the ric? al fl. vitthing peo- 
ple we now ſec them. Ther napyy fi dation on the 
Rhine, the Maes and the Scheid, ad the naviga- 
ble canals from ore river to another are certainly 
of great advantage to them, Germany, ſituated 
behind them, not only furmſhes them with con- 
veniencies for exportation, but alſo with foldiers, 
ſervants, aud other people at their pleature, which, 
though wanted in a tmall territory not able to ſeed 
them, obliged them to ſeck for food from the ſea; 
and this has raiſed their mighty fiſheries, by which 
they gain immenſe wealth. The fame neceſſity 
taught them the invention of the quickeſt engines 
for diſpatch : from hence they contrived mills to do 
almoſt every thing; to ſaw and bore timber; 
enges to drain and water their lands, and quench 
their fires; looms to weave many picces of ribbon 
and tape at once; and whilſt other nations were 


canvaliing philoſophy to gain applauſe, they, like 


Soctates, were ſtriving to reduce their philoſophy 

into practice. 
To apply theſe things to our own advantage; 
we ought to encourage ſuch numbers of people as 
might 
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might conſume our imported merchandiſe, and 
furniſh us with neceflaries for ourielves and expor- 
tation, both in the way of agriculture and manufac- 
ture. Our fiſheries, that treaſure u hichi providence 
has thrown at our doors, ought to be minded: 
and laſtly, a public encouragement ſhould be 
given to ſuch as begin or ſet up any new art or 
invention uſed in other more induſtrious countries, 
for the procuring of wealth, and te empiuyment 
of hands. 

The frequent ſcarcity of bread-corn among us of 
late years has induced the author to ſay ſomething 
of agriculture in the following ſheets, which may 
be equally uſeful to every part of the kingdom. 


Could we once be prevailed upon to provide ſuffici- 


ently for our own conſumption, we miglit in a ſhort 
time be able to ſupply others, and render the 
balance of trade, at preſent much againſt us, 
greatly in our favour. 

The generality of our farmers are apt to conceive 
that they have already brought the buſineſs of 
tillage to the greateſt perfection. But were they 
ſo knowing as they imagine, or would put in prac- 
tice ſuch hints as might be communicated, we 
ſhould not have ſuch frequent complaints of the mi- 
carriage of their experiments. But hat can be 
expected from a ſet of people, who, out of an ig. 
rant obſtinacy, will not be beaten out of tier od 
tracks by the moſt powerful argumenis, founded 
upon reaſon, and backed by the experience of wilt 
and faithſul perions ? 

Though agriculure is in a manner the Prima 
Materia of all commerce, yet the country man will 
find a vent for his commodities to be as neceſury 
to his end, as his knowledge in the methods of 
raiſing them. For winch reaſon the intelligent 
farmer ought to inform himſelf how his cord es 
may be fold in the beſt manner; which he may 
do, by framing his notions according to a paſt ſcarci Y 
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of this or that commodity, or a probability of a 
future demand for it. As to what 1s paſt, he cannot 
be miſinformed; and may make tolerable con- 
jectures upon what is to happen, from the ſeaſon of 
the year, ſtate of the weather, mortality of cattle, 
and the like accidents, Yet he is not to confine his 
views in theſe particulars to his own neighbourhood, 
which by ſome accident may be attended either with 
ſcarcity or plenty; whilſt the contrary may perhaps 
happen in the reſt of the kingdom; but he is to 
enquire what probable loſs of each commodity the 
whole kingdom has ſuſtained, or whether the produce 
be greater or leſs than uſual. 

Beſides, a little attention to the public papers will 
inform him what foreign demands may happen to 
be for his goods; ſo that he need not fear being 
over-reached by the merchant in felling them too 
cheap, nor keep them till they are damaged in ex- 
pectation of a better market. 

Before I conclude, I ſha!l take leave to ſay ſome- 
thing in relation to the preſent treatiſe. 

T he county of Waterford, at firſt ſight, even to 
thoſe who are beſt acquainted with it, ſeems to be 
but an indiffcrent ſubyect either for a natural or civil 
hiſtory; the preſent figure it makes is inferior to 
that of moft others in the ſouth part of the king- 
dom; irm whence I would infer, that if the natu- 
ral ad civil hiſtory of the other counties was in any 
tolcrable degree of exactneſs enquired into, this 
kingdom could rot make that mean appearance it 
dues among foreigners. 

We are apt to fall into that juſt reproach given 
by one of the philoſophers, introduced by the 
crator, to thoſe who ſlighted things they faw every 
day, becauſe they every day ſaw them; Quaſi 
2 nos magis quam magnitudo rerum ad 
exquirendas cautas excitaret. As if novelty only 
ſ:zu't be of more force to engage our enquiries 
into the cauſes of things, than the worth and 
greatneſs 
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greatneſs of them. If gentlemen would make proper 
learches in their reſpective neighbourhoods into 
every thing curious, and tranſmit their remarks to 
the Society, the natural hiſtory of this kingdom 
might be ſoon put into a proper light. The map 
prefixed to this work will be found more accurate 
than any hitherto publiſhed of this county. The 
diſtances and bearings of places are as true as the 
doctrine of triangles, and the beſt information 
could direct me to put them. The ſea- coaſt is 
entirely new, as will be ſeen by comparing this 
map with the Atlas Maritimus, and Petty's ſurveys. 
Mr. Doyle's chart of Tramore bay, and the harbonr 
of Waterford, being an exact furvey done with 

eat nicety, is reduced into this map. The 

bour of Dungarvan is alſo reduced from an 
actual ſurvey. The roads are laid down according 
to their true bearings. And here I muſt acquaint 
the reader, that, properly ſpeaking, there are three 
kinds of diftances between moſt places, viz. the 
horizontal diſtance, or the neareſt line which may 
be drawn between two places, and this is the 
diſtance meaſured on the map by the ſcales. The 
ſecond is the meaſured diſtance, which is always 
more than the former, occaſioned by the windings 
of the roads, and the in<qualities of the ground; 
and this diſtance is gencrally expreſſed by ſetting 
down the number of miles on the roads themſelves. 
The laſt is the reputed diſtance, or number of 
miles commonly faid io be between any two places; 
which may happen to fall ſhort or exceed either of 
the former, and is very uncertain ; but for the moſt 
part it falls ſhort of the horizontal and meaſured 
diſtances in this country. The ſcales coufift of 
Engliſh and iciſh miles, the firſt containing 1760 
yards, and the latter 2240 yards. 

In the ancient ſtate of this county I have received 
conſiderable aſſiſtances from a gentleman in Dublin, 
member of the Society, who is well ſkilled in 


the 
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the antiquities f the kingdom, and who has lately 
given the pubic a provt of his learning that way. 
The natural cutioſities, as fothls, mi. erals, vege- 
tables, and medicinal waters, have undergone the 
ſcrutiny of ſome ſkilful geatlemen of the Society. 
To cone lude, as to my own particular, I would 
have tte r-ader take notice, that 1 write nothing 
digmatically, but (c anmo revocandt) when 
Ich al be better inſtructed either by my own or 
the more accurate obiervations of others, and ſhall 
alwars be ready, when the reaſons I ſhall offer to 
coufirm any argument, be lolidly anſwered, and 
more cogent ones urged to the contrary, to retract 


them. 
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ANCIENT and PRESENT 
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COUNTY and CITY 
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WATERFORD. 
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Of the ancient Names and Inhabitants of the County of 
Waterford, together with thoſe of the middle and 
preſent Age. 


PEOPLE, called the Menapii, inhabited 
A the countries, ſince called the counties of 
Waterford and Wexford, in the time of 
Ptolomy the geographer, who flouriſhed about the 
year of Chriſt 140. Strabo (1), a writer of the Au- 
guſtan age, about the birth of Chriſt, places a people 
of the ſame name in Belgic-Gaul, near the banks 
of the Rhine. Julius Cæſar (2), who wrote before 
Strabo, makes theſe Menapii a part, or ſub- diviſion, 
of the Belge, and adds (3), © that after the reſt 


of Gaul had ſubmitted to peace, only the Mo- 
* rini and the Menapii, ſtood out in arms ; and 


„(i) Geogr. lib. 4. (z) Comment. lib. 2. (z) Ib. lib. 3. 
B neither 


Natural and Cruil Hiftory of 


« neither ſent ambaſſadors to him, nor otherwiſe 
<« treated of a ſubmiſſion.” He then deſcribes their 
manner of making war, by retiring, with their ſub- 
ſtance, into woods, bogs, and faſtneſſcs, (not un- 
like the practice of the Iriſh, upon the early inva- 
ſion of the Engliſh) and by making ſudden ſallies 
and aſſaults upon the Romans. 

In order to ſubdue them, he employed his army 
in cutting down the woods, and, by that means, 
made himſelf maſter of their goods and cattle, 
though they themſelves eſcaped into thicker woods, 
Thus, having waſted their country, and deſtroyed 
their villages ard houſes, he marched back his army 
into winter quarters, 

A few pages after (4) he relates, that the Uſi- 
pites, a German nation, paſſed the Rhine, drove the 
Menapii out of their territories, and: fixed them- 
felves in their places. Theſe events happened 
about 52 years before the birth of Chriſt; and it 
would ſcem probable, that from that period of de- 
ſtruction, a colony of theſe Menapn, whom Ptolo- 


my placed here near 200 years after, firſt arrived 


and ſettled in theſe parts. 

As the Menapii were a part, or ſubdiviſion, of the 
Belgæ of Gaul, it may be queſtioned, whether they 
did not firſt remove into Britain with the Belgæ, 
and from thence, a few years after, retire into lre- 
land, when Julius Cxfar invaded Britain, for the 
ſuke of preſerving their ancient liberty, and of 
avoiding, the infolence of the Romans, which they 
had ſeverely felt in their own country. 

Theſe things are not obtruded upon the reader 
otherwiſe than as conjectures, that carry with them 
ſome ſhew of probability; and he is left to his 
own ju nt on the matter. Mr. Cambden (5) in- 
deed thinks “ that our Menapii were the offspring 
* of the Menapii upon the ſea- coaſts of the lower 


(4) Comment. lib. 4, (5 Britan. p. 1359. Edit. 1722. 
„Germany;“ 


i a. alt ' Rx uo 2 aa. aan 
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* Germony ;” and Sir James Ware (6) is of opinion, 
(though he 15 not polite in it) that Carauſius, who 
afſumcd the purpic m Britain againſt Diocleſian ard 
Maxmuiiien, was of theſe Merapii in Ireland; be- 

cauſe Aurchius Victor calls him a citizen of Mie napia. 
Monapie civem, and that Ptolomy places the City 
of Menapia in Ireland, and not in Belgic-Gaul, tho 
the Nlenapii are ſeated by him in both countries. 
It is doubted, whether the city of Wexford or Wa- 
terford be the Menapia of Ptolomy; but as fome 
incline to one, and fome to the other opinion, with- 
out giving reatons for either, I thall not take upon 
me to determine the point. 

Wie do not find thele people mentioned in any 
hiſtory after Ptolomy ; and therefore, it is probable, 
that, by incorporating with the more ancient Iriſh, 
they lot their names, elpecia!l; as they were only 
a ſlender colony, an d not of figure enough to give 
a denomination to a people in a ſtrange country. 
For Cæſar (7) himſclf tays, that they furniſhed on. 
ooo men in the general confeicracy agaiuſt him: 
whereas the Bellovaci tent 60,009, aid the Suc itunes 
50,000. 

The next peapee we mect with in this con ny, 
were a powerſui clan, called the Deſi i, from whom 
the barony of Deͤſics is denomnnat; R for they 
inſiſted here till the time of. he E oli! tal 3. 
The hiſtory of this clan Fa ionett: g fing ur i 
it, They were originally Pia ted 1 Nek at (8). 
and potſefled a large tract of Gau:t:y ! ncar Taragl., 
9 Dcfie-Temraeh. From the rewains of this 

tamily, the barony of Deſie, in ie cou y of Vic, 
took its name. They drew their delent TL 

Fiachadh Suidhe, eldeſt fon to Fediinnd, the lau- 
giver, who was fapreme monarch of ircland, from 
the year of Chriſt 164, to the ycar 174. Eut ba 


(% Antiq. Lat. Ed. cap 10. Comment. hib. 2. 
(E) Flab Ogygia, p. 339. | 
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chadh died in the life-time of his father; and though 
he left iſſue, yet the crown deſcended on the line 
of his younger brother, in the perſon of Cormac 
Mc. Art, who began his reign in the year 254. 
Aongus, or Rneas, grandſon to Fiachadh-Suidhe, 
a prince of an high ſpirit, reſented his excluſion ; 
and, under pretext of ſome injury offered him by 
the reigning monarch, raiſed a body of forces, 
broke into the palace of T arah, and ot only flew 


Kellach, the king's fon, by his father's ſide, but 


thruſt out the king's eye with his ſpear. This 
event happened in 278. King Cormac quelled the 
rebellion in ſeven ſucceſsful battles, and drove 
Angus, with two of his brothers, ard others of 
the Defii adhering to him, into Munſter , where, 
either by force of arms or conceſſion, (for the ſtory 
is told both was) they ſettled themielves, and 
became inhabitants of that tract of country, which 
extended from me river Suire to the fea, and 
from I amore o Credan-head, comprehending, in a 
manner, all that territory, fince called, the county 
of Wateriord : And they gave it the name of CS 
in memory of their former ſettlements of the fam 
name in Meath, From this time, Deſie ir —— 
and Deſie in Munſter, came to be called N. and 8. 
Deſie; and the latter alſo bore the name, in Iriſh, 
of Nan-Deſſic. 

Long after this period, ug us Nic. Natrach, 
King of Nlunſter, who was Corverted to the chri- 
ſtiun {aith, by the ramiſtry of St. Patrick, enlarg- 
ed the territory of the Def (9, by amexing to it 
the lands of Magii-ſemin, „ Which extended N. of the 
river Sure, as far as Corca-Eathrach, comprehend- 
ing th- country about Clonmell, the barony of Mid- 
dlethird, 074 the large extended plains near Caſhell, 
called Gowlin-vale ; from viich tuns, the tame of 
N. Deſie, 1. e. thoſe of IVieath, became antiquated; 


( Flah. Ogꝑygia, p. 339. 
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the lands comprized in this grant of king Angus, 
were diſtinguiſhed by theſname of Deſie- Thuaſgeart, 
or N. Deſie; and the former territories in this county 
retained the name of Defte-Deiigeart, or S. Deſie. 

St. Declan, one of the precurſors of St. Patrick, 
was deſcended from the family of theſe Deſii; was 
the firſt who preached to them the chriſtian religi- 
on ; and converted numbers of them in the year 
402, thirty years before St. Patrick came to Ireland, 
on the like miſſion. 

In a M. S. life of St. Declan (out of which arch- 
biſhop Uſher (10) has publiſhed fome extracts) king 
Engus, St. Patrick, St. Ailbhe, and St. Declan, are 
introduced fitting in a ſynod, in the year 448, and 
making conſtitutions for the further propagation 
of the chriſtian faith; upon which occaſion, the 
archbithopric of Munſter was eſtabliſhed in the city 
and ſee of St. Ailbhe, and the bounds were ap- 
pointed to St. Declan, where he ſhould employ his 
miniſterial labours, i. e. among the people of the 
Nan- Deſii, fo that they ſhould be within the pariſh 
of his epitcopate ; that the Irith, in other places, 
ſhould be ſubject to St. Patrick; and that the na- 
tion of the Nan-Deſn ſhould pay all obedience, un- 
der God, to their patron, St. Declan. Then St. 
Patrick is ſaid to have ſung the following Iriſh dit. 
tich, as it were an oracle, appointing St. Ailbhe to 
be the Patrick or patron of Munſter ; and St De- 
clan to be the Patrick or patron of Nan-Dc iii. 


Ailbhe umal, Padruig Mumhan, mov gach rath - 
Declan Padruig Nan-deſi, ag Declan go brath. 


Thus tranſlated by Dr. Dunkin. 


Of humble mind, but fraught with ev'ry grace. 
Great Ailbhe, the Patrick of Momonia's race, 
Declan the mitred honour cf divines, 

The deathleſs Patrick of his Deſie thincs, 


(10) Primord 6 806. 
2 3 1 
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About this time the biſloupric of Ardmore vas 
eſtabliſhed. The fame MS. life (11) gives a cata- 
logue of the chicfiaies of the Deln, (12) rot down 
from prince Angus, but from Eogan, one of his 
brothers (he and his elder brother Roſſus, probably, 
having died without iſſue male.) Thus, 

Eogan, fon of Fiachad-Suidhe, begot Carbry (13) 
Rigb-rundh, who begot Conry- Bellovictor, or the 
\Warkke, who begot Cuan-Cainbrethach, u ho be- 
got NIsfore, who begot Moſcegra, who begot Moſ- 
corb, who begot Ari-corb, who begot Eogain II. 
who begot Brian, wie begot Niath, who begot Lud- 
noich, who begot T rene, who begot Erc, who was 
father to St. Declan, Theſe were the chieftares 
ol the Dei, from the time they were driven out of 
Deſie-Temrach, to the birth of this ſaint. Libanus 
ſucceeded Erc in the chieftanry of the Deſu; and 
becauſe he continued an obſtinate pagan, and could, 
by no means, be prevailed upon to embrace chri- 
ſtianity, St. Declan perſuaded the ſubjects of Liba- 
nus, who had received baptiſm, to ſorſake him, 
and follow himſelf; for that, in conſideration of his 
deſcent, he had as good a right to rule them as 
the other, upon which the multitude followed him, 
were bleed by St. Patrick, and then aſked St. 
Declan, who ſhould be their new chieftane? He 
gave the government to Fergall Mc. Cormac, who 
was of the tribe of the Deſu, and of the fame line 
with St. Declan; and they were all pleaſed with the 
change. 

In other ancient writings (14) we meet with more 
chieſtanes of the Dein, viz, Cobthaig, who begot 
Moelctiride, from whom St. Carthag, who died in 
637 obtaincd the territories about Liſmore, as an 


(1% Vit MS. St Declan. (12) Vid. the deſcent of the 
Decyes of Munſter, or the O-Pheolans, in M.S. in the Li 
braty of 'I rinity-College, Dublin. (13) i e. Rufus, or Red- 
Sing. { 8) Vita Carxthagi. 
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endowment for a cathedral there to be eſtabliſhed , 
and Branfinius, fon to Moelctride, and prince of the 
Deſii of Munſter, who is ſaid, in the annals of the 
Four Maſters, to have died in the year 666; from 
which time, no other chieftane of this territory 
occurs, till Cormac Mac Culenan, who was bithop 
of Liſmore, and prince of the Defii in Munſter ; and 
died, according to the above-mentioned annals, in 
918. This perſon muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
another of the ſame name and ſurname, who was 
king of Munſter, and archbiſhop of Caſnell; and 
died ten years earlier than our Cormac. Among 
other lay-princes who appeared in the ſynod of 
Athboy, in 1167, Dunchad O-Feolain, chieftane of 
the Deſii, was one; but whether he was chieftane 
of the Deſii of Munſter, or thoſe of the ſame tribe, 
who remained in Meath, after Angus and his faction 
were driven out of it as aforeſaid, is uncertain. 
In 1169, Melaghlin 6 Feolain, prince of the Deſi, 
was taken priſoner by earl Strongbew, when the 
city of Waterford (15) was ſtormed; but was 
ſaved from death, by the mediation of Dermod Mc. 
Murrough, king of Leinſter. In him ended the 
chieftanry of the Deſii; and no traces of conſequence 
remain of this territory, except in the large extend- 
ed barony of Deſics in this county, which was ſoon 
after cſtabliſhed. 

The abbot Benedict, (16) a cotemporary writer 
with theſe tranſactions, relates,“ that after the tub- 
* miſſion of the Iriſh to king Henry II. that mo- 
* narch, in the year 1177, granted, in cuſtodium, 
to Robert le Puher (or le Poer) the city of Water- 
ford, with all the circumjacent province; and 
appointed that the following lands ſhouid, for 
* the time to come, belong to the ſervice of Wa- 


(15) Ware's Engl. Annals, P. 4. (16) In M. S. vid. 
Tvyrrel's Gen. Hitt. ot England, in the reign of king Henry II. 
Val. I P. 414. P 
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* terford, viz. all the lands which he between Wa- 
« rerford and the water beyond Liſmore (whic! 
* comprehend the greateſt part of this county; 
and alſo the lands of Offory.” 

This Robert le Poer was marſhal to king Henry IT. 
and from him, in a direct line, deſcended fir R.. 
chard le Poer, created baron le Poer and Curragh- 
more, on the-1 3th of September, 1535, whoſe de- 
ſcendant, Richard le Poer, was created viicount 
Deſies, and earl of Tyrone, by patent, dated at 
Weſtminſter the ninth of October, 1673. This 
earl was ſucceeded by his fon John, who dying with- 
out ĩſſue, in 1693, the honours of the family devolved 
on his brother James, by whoſe death, on the 1 gth of 
Auguſt, 17504, without iſſue male, they ceaſed ; and 
his only daughter, the lady Catherine Poer, being 
married to fir Marcus Beresford, bart. he was cic- 
ated lord viſcount Tyrone, by king George l. 

Though the power of the Deſii was aboliſhed by 
the Engliſh, and by the grant to fir Robert le Poer, 
as aforeſaid; yet there remained of them people 
of ſome :ccount after that period, and ſuch whom 
the Iriſh hiſtorians call Kings. Nor is the territory 
of the Deſii left unmentioned. Thus, in the annals 
of! Leinſter, under the year 1181, we find, © that 
dCuilen O-Cuilen, ard O-Feolain, king of the De- 
* fit, riarched to Liſmore, raſed that caſtle, and 
* tlew fixty or cighty men therein; and further, 
that all the caftles of Deſie and Offory were 
„taten.“ Again, in 1203, © Art Corb O-Feolain, 
* king of the Deſie, died; the next year was a 
* great plague through the Deſie, which emptied 
* mot of the houſes in it; and in 1206, Daniel 
+ O-Fec'ain, King of Deſie, ſucceſſor to Art Corb, 
* dicd at Cork, in the lord juſtice Fitz-Henry's 
„ army.” 

It cannot eſcape obſervation, that the princes of 
this ſept of the Deſn, took up the furname of 
HY. Frolain, a: retained it in their families, from the 

year 
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year 1167 (probably earlier) till after the Engliſh 
acquiſition of their country. This happened by 
the decree of Brien Boruma, who mounted the 
throne of Ireland in the year 1002; for it was in 
his time, that the family ſurnames of the Iriſh be- 
gan to be fixed, and handed down to poſterity with 
the particle (, or the monoſy llable (va), prefixed, 
which was afterwards changed into the vowel (-), 
and ſignifics one deſcended from fome prime man 
or head of a principal family, as O-Brien, O-Con- 
nor, O-Neil, and, in this inſtance, O-Feolain, of 
which ſee the Antiquities of Ireland, lately publiſh- 
ed, chap. 8. Yet for ſeveral centuries after, many 
families did not conform to this cuſtom, and it 
was generally taken up only by the prime men of 
the ſept; ſo that the name of the Deſii, or Dcue, 
is, to this day, retained in the county of Meath, 
who draw their pedigree from ſuch of the Deſi as 
were not driven into Munſter with Angus and 
his faction, as is before related. In the laſt cen- 
tury, Thomas Deſie was titular biſhop of Meat", 
and Oliver Dche titular vicar-genera! of the farns ; 
and both were born in the county of Meath (17). 

Beſides the territories of the Deſii, we read in 
our ancient hiſtoriaus of two other ſmall tracts, o: 2 
called Cotcradia, and the other Hy-Lyathain, dn 
the S. about Ardmore, and oppoſite to Youghs! 
But as theſe were narrcw tracts, and the inhabitants 
of no great figure, they were probably early lun. 
lowed up by the encruachments of their mne 
powerful ne:ghbours, the Deſii; for we read :. 
thing of them after the feventh century. 

The names cf the principal inhabitants of 
county, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, were tlie, 
viz. the Aylwards, Browns, O-Briens, Bracks, Eunrizs; 
Condons, Creaghs, O-Connerys, Daltons, Dubin::+, 
Everaids, Fitzgarrets or Fitzgeralds, O-Feutai:-. 


(17) Peter Walſk's loyal Formul. P. 604. 
Fits 
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Fitz-T heobalds, Leas or Leaths, Maddens, Man- 
devils, Merryfeilds, Morgans, O-Maghers, Mc. 
Henricks, Nugents, Othornes, Poers, Prendergaſts, 
Rochfords, Sherlocks, Tobins, Walls, Walſhes, 
Waddings, Wyſes, Whites, &c. 

At preſent, the names of the principal inhabi- 
tants, which were moſtly taken from the returns 
made by the ſheriffs at the aſſizes, are thus alpha- 
betically diſpoſed. 5 


Anthony of Carrick-caſtle, Allen of Reiſk, Al- 
cock in Waterford, Anneſley in ditto. 
B. 


Beresford, Ld. Viſc. Tyrone, Curraghmore. Bar- 
ker in Waterford, Bolton of ditto, &c. Baggs of 
Liſmore, &c. Bird of Tramore, Boyd of Crook, 
Boat, Butler of Dungarvan, Barbon of ditto. 

C. 


Chriſtmaſs of Whitfeild, &c. Cook of Bolendiſert, 
&c. Coughlan of Aridigna, &c. Crotty of Ballyga- 
lane, &c. Carr of Stonehouſe, Croker of Glanbee, 
Clarke of Tallow. a 


Diſney of Churchtown, Ducket of Whiteſtown, 
Dobbyn of Ballynakill, Drew of Ballymartin. 
E 


Engliſh of Monerlargy. 
F 


Fitzgerald of Killeanevy, Foulks of Tallow, 
Freeſtone of Kill-St.-Nicholas, Fling of Dungarvan. 
G 


Green of Kilmanehin, &c. Greatrakes of New- 
Affane, Gumbleton of Tallow, Gueſt of Halfway- 
houſe, &c. Gamble of Cullinagh, Groves of Clonea. 

H. 


Hales of Cappoquin, Hearn of Shanakill, &c. 
l. 


Jackſon of Glanbeg, &c. Ivey of Killea. 
K. Kean 
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K. 
Kean of Cappoquin, Keyly of Carigleah, &c. 
King of Tallow, Keyes of Kiilmeaden. 
I. 
Lee of Waterford, Lemery of Clonmell- bridge, 
Lourice of Tallow, Ly mbry of Killcop, Lorgan of 
Ballynacourty. _ 


May of Mayfield, Maſon of Nymph-hall and Dro- 
mana, Nluſgrave of Bally- In and Little-bridge, Mor- 
gan of Ragheens, Mons of Butlerttown, Murphy of 


Killmayemoge. 
N 


Newport of Waterford, Nicholſon of Paſſage, 
Nettles of Tooreene. F 
Oſhorn (Sir William) of Tickencore, Odell of 
Mount-Odell, ditto of Ardmore. 
P. 
Power of Park, ditto of Garran-Morris, Gurteen, 
&c. Porter of Ballindriſtin, &c. Penroſe of Waterford. 
Q. 
Quarry of Ballyntay lor. 
R 


Rawlins of Glin-Patrick, Rogers of Portlaw, &c. 
Rarcliff of Ardmore, Ry lands of Dungarvan, Ro- 
derick of ditto, Roach of ditto. 

8. 
Smith of Ballynatra and Headborough, Sherlock 


of Burlerſtown. 
. 


Towell of Tallow. 
BD 
Villiers E. Grandiſon, Dromana, Uther of Kil- 
meaden, Ballyntaylor and Cappagh. 
W. 


Worthevale of Newtown and Glanrouris, Wilſon 
of Killmayemoge, Wigmore of I itmore, Walſh of 
Coolencatf, Wall of Coolncmucky. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Bounds, Extent, Length, and Breadth of 
this County; its middle Latitude and Longi- 
tude , together with the Civil and Eccleftraſtical 
Divifion thereof. 


HIS county is bounded on the E. and S. by 
St. George's channel, and a part of the hai bour 
of Waterford, which divides it from the county of 
Wextord ; on the W. by the counties of Tipperary 
and Cork; and on the N. by the river Sure, which 
ſeparates it from the counties of Kilkenny and Tip- 
perary. 

The oppoſite land, on the Engliſh coaſt, to the har- 
bour of Waterford, is St. Dzvid's-Head in Wales, 
bearing about E. by S. from it 60 Eaglith miles. 

Its greateſt length, from E. to W. i e. from 
Credaa-head, to the weſtern part of the barony of 
Coſhmore and Cofhbride, is about 40 Iriſh miles. 

The greateſt breadth, rom N. to S8. viz, from the 
river Suire to Ardmore-head, in a meridian line, is 
abcut 20 Iriſh miles: Bur, in tome places, it is not 
al:; and in ethers, not above a quarter fo much. 

This county is ſituated under the tame parallel of 
latitude as the counties of Glouceſter, Oxford, Buc- 
leingham, Eedſor d, Here ford, and Eſlex in England, 
th. s 2 degree of Ni. latitude running through theſe 
and the middle of this county. A meridian line, 
wining from Ardizore-head towards Clonmell, will 
be ſound to be about 8 degrees W. longitude irom 
I ondon, of about 296 miles due W. of that city, 
allowing 237 Huglih miles to a degree in this parallel 
of latitude, 

The capital of the conuty :s fituated in the lati- 
ride of g o IN, and its longitude fiom London 
©. WW. 1. di/terence of time between theſe 
tuen CHE ben! 8 24s Ang, 20 ec. dE when 1 iS 12 
o'ciock, 
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o'clock, or any other hour by the ſun in London, it 
wants ſo many min. and ſcc. „f that hour in Water- 
ford. I explain this, mat the g-ncrality of readers 
may know what is meant by the difference of time. 

It is a general opinion, that counties were firſt in- 
ſtituted in Ireland by king John, about the year 1210; 
that they were twelve in number; and, among the 
reſt, this county of Waterford. Yet it ſeems pro- 
bable, that counties were erected, and ſheriffs and 
other miniſters of juſtice inſtituted in Ireland, beſore 
the period here mentioned, and even in the reiga of 
king Henry II. For by a patent granted by that mo- 
narch, to Nicholas de Benchi, of lands in Ireland, 
(which is enrolled in the Chancery-ctlice, in the ele- 
venth year of Edward III. among other grants, inti- 
tled, *Antiquiſhmee liter patentes, et commill:ones*) 
he, i. e. Henry II. direQts it to all archbithops, biſhops, 
ſheriffs, miniſters and juſtices of Ircland, winch he 
would not do if there were no ſuch ofticers then eſta- 
bliſhed in this kingdom and if there were ſheriffs, 
they muſt be ſuch over counties or cities, or tome 
other diſtricts. But by a patent, dated on the third 
of July, in the ſeventh year of King John, which is five 
years before the time mentioned by hiſtorians for the 
diſtributing Ireland into counties, the ſaid King 
grants ſevere franchiſes and privileges to the city of 
Water ford; and, amoyg others, that ro 1:inerant juſ- 
tices ot athze in the county of Waterford, ſhould, for 
the future, vex or diſturb the citizens, or oblige them 
to appear without the bounds of the city, either at 
the king's ſuit, or at the ſuit of any other complain- 
ant. By the whole tenor of this patent, it is manifeſt, 
that it was only a recital and confirmation of for- 
mer liberties and franchiſes granted to the citizens 
of Waterford, and the charter expreisly mentions 
the county of Waterford, as a diſtinct diſtrict from 
the city; but this matter is more fully hardled in 
the Antiquities cf Ireland, chap. gj. to which I refer 
the reader, being deſirous to ſay no more than what 
relates to the matter in hand. The 
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The civil diviſion of this county is into the fol- 
lowirg baronics, containing the towns of 


Ardmore, antiently a biſhop: ic 
Barony of Decies now 4 rural 3 __ 
within Drum. Y- 


Droman 
Decies without — a borough. 
Drum. Killmacthomas. 
Litmore, a biſhop's fee, and bo- 
Coſhmore and rough. 
Coilibride. Tallow, a borough. 
Cappoquin. 


Clanchiry. = town of note, except part of 


the ſuburbs of Clonmel. 
Carrick- beg, anciently Carrick- 

Upperthird. | mac Grithn, part of the ſub- 

urbs of the town of Carrick, 

Middlethird. No town. 

The town of Paſſage, beſides the 
city and liberties of Water- 
ford, or the county of the city 
of Watcrford. 

This county, by computation, contains 259010 
ith plantation acres, which make 413016 Englith 
acres; abou! 11323 houſes; and three borough 
towns, beſides the city of W atcrford 

The ccelefiaſt cal diviſum of it is into two hi- 
ſtoprics, viz. Waterſord and Tifmore, ard firſt and 
the diccete of Warlorturd, winch is {tt divided inte 
the follow tig parithes. 

This biih--p.ic 15 vajued in the Kipg's buys, by 
an extent taker ann. 29 FH {nr VII. at 521. 8s. 14. 
I: 11h, amounting to £41. 68.0 d. E. lith. The 
modern valuations of the lieings were returned to 
the late Dr. Eſte, biſhop of this tee, by tlic tevera} 
mcumbeits; and were commmunicated to me by 


his lordſhip. 


Gualtiere. 
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A STaTtE of the Diocrsr of WATERFORD, 
with reſpect to the ſeveral Pariſhes, yearly Value, 
Taxation in the King's Books, Patrons, Houſes 
and Glebes, State of the Churches, &c. 


AnBrEviaTtons. Par. for Parith ; ReQ. for Rectory or Rec- 
torial ; Val. for Value; Pat. for Patron; Ch. {or Church; 
K. B. for King's Books; Vic. for Vicarial or Vicarage ; Pieb. 
for Prebend. 


DIGNITIES. 


EANERY. Conſiſting of the par. of Trinity, St. Mi- 
chael's and St. Olave's, in Waterford ; and of the par. 
of Kilburne and Killcaragh, in the country; of the lands of 
Ballycaſheen about 250 acres; of part of the re& tythes of 
the par. of Killmeaden and Reiſk ; and one third of a dividend 
of an eflate of 3601. per ann. common to the whole chapter. 
The val. between 300 l. and 400 l. Taxed in the K. B. 20 l. 
Iriſh (1). Glebe, the deanery-houſe, and an houſe in St. 
Olave's par. a ſpot of ground in Trinity par. and a ſmall glebe 
in the par. of Killcaragh. Pat. the king. Churches, the cathe- 
dral and the par. ch. of St. Olave's ; the other churches in ruins. 
CuanTorsuiy. Conſiſting of the rect. of Killbarimeaden 
pat. in the dioceſe of Liſmore ; of the tythes of Ballycaſheen ; 
of the rect. tythes of the lands of Stone-houle, in the par. ot 
Killmcaden; and one third of two thirds of the eſtate common 
to the chapter. Val about 1-ol. Taxed in the K B. gl. 
I:iſh. Glebe, a manſion- houſe at Waterford. Pat. the biſhop. 
Ch. A tall in the cathedral. 

TrxeaSURERSHIP. Confifling of the entire rect. of the par. 
of Litnekill ; part of the rect. of Killmeaden ; and one third of 
two thirds of the eſtate belonging to the chapier. Val. about 
170]. Taxed in the K. B. 10. Iriſh. Glebe, a manſion- houſe 
in Waterford, and a ſmall glebe in Liſnekill par. Pat. the biſhop. 
Churches, a ſtall in the cathedral. Lifnckill ch. in ruins. 

ArcHpeaconky. Conſiſting of St. Peter's par. in the city 
of Waterford. Val. about 31. 10s. Laxed in the K. B. 61. 
Iriſh, No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 


(1) 291, Irifh, mad. but 15 |. Sterling. 
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”P RE BE NW. 5 

Pars. of KI LON. Confilting of the tythes of the {aid 

r. Val. about l. Taxed in the K B. 108. Iriſh. A fall glebe. 
Par the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 

Pxts. of Ros*Durr. Confiſting of the tythes of the lands 
of Roſſduff Val. about 31. or 41. Taxed inthe K B. 13s. 4d. 
No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. No ch. but a particle of Kill- 
macomb. Par. appropriate. 

P:zs. of CoxralLy. Conſiſting of the tythes of the lands 
of Corbally. Val. about 31. Taxed in the K B. 18 8. lciſh. 
No glebe Pat. the biſhop. No ch. but as the former. 

Pats. of St. Patrick's, Waterford. Conſiſting of that 
par. Val. about 10 l. Taxed in the K. B. 8 I. Iriſh. Glebe, 
a ſinall houſe, and ſpot of ground near the ch. yard. Pat. the 
biikop. The ch. in repair, and conſtant ſervice. 


r 

Killur bu. Confiſting of the vic. tythes ; the tect. be- 
ing appropriate, and divided among the four dignitaries. Val. 
about 37 l. Taxcd in the K.B. 5 l. A ſmall glebe, and cabin near 
the ch. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. ia repair, and conſtant fervice. 

LisNEKiLL, belongs to the treaſurerſhip. 

KLAR, is an impropriate rect. belonging to Ld. Viſc. 
Laneſborough. Ch. in ruins. 

IsLaxv-Icant (anciently InsuLa BAK t) and Kiirnripe 
rect. belong to the chapter; both worth about 55 l. The for- 
mer taxed in the K. B. 21. 6s. Iriſh. No glebe. I he chapter 
nominates a curate. Ch. in tuius. 

Dauucax N. An entire rect. Conſiſting of the tythes. 
Val. about 70 or Sol. Under a cuſtodium, and ſubje to 
yearly charges of about 39 J. No glebe. 'The biſhop has licenced 
theſe many years, and allocated for the ſervice of the cure ; but 
Q. the right of patronage? Ch. in repair, and conſtant ſervice. 

Reisx. Conlilting ot the vic. tythes ; the tect. being divided 
between the dean and chancellor. Val. about 10. or 121. 
No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 

KirLoTERAN. An entire rect. Conſiſting of the tythes. Val. 
about 40 l. or 50 l. A ſmall glebe near the ch. Pat. the king. 
Ch. in repair, and a charter-ſchool near it. 

Kit.LUukE, and Kilit-ST. Lauxence. Entire rect. Conſiſt- 
ing of the tythes. Val. about 91. Subject to a yearly charge of 
31. crown-rent. No glebe. The biſhop licences and allocates 
as in Drumcannon, theſe being ſubject to the ſame cuitodium. 
The ch. in ruins. 

K1LLEURNE rect. belongs to the corps of the deanery. 

KiLLCaRkaGH red. belongs to the fame. 

BALLYCASHIN tythes, bcior:z to the corps of the chantorſhip. 

| MoxkxorxTER 
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WATERFORD. 


Monz oV TER tythes belonz to the corns of the chancel- 
lorſhip. Taxed in the K. B. 11. 7s. 4d. wh. 

BaLtYNEK LE. Contilting of tte c. tythes , the appro- 

riate ret being the common eſtate ©! the dea. and chapter. 
Vat. about 10 l. Rect. taxed in the K. B. 21. 48. 5d. Iriſh. No 
glebe. Pet che biſhop. Ch. in runs, 

BALL. cunxts. Conſiſting ot the vg. tythes; the rect. is 

rt of the eſtate ot the dean and charter. Val. about gl. 

axed in the K. E. 1385 4d. About i« ur actes of Glebe. Pat. 
the biſhop. C., ia ruins. 

KitLuacLlece. Conſiſting of the vic. tythes; the rect. is 
part of the corps of the chancellotſhip. being appropriate. Val. 
8 J. No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. Cb. in ruins. 

KiILMAcoug . Confiſtiny of the vic. tythes ; the rect. be- 
ing part of the corps of the chancellorſhip. Val. about 81. 
No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 

Crook and KiilLcoe, ect. Kill St.-Nicholas, rect. Faith- 
beg, rect. Killea, vic. e&. im ht priate. 

Raruuovtenx, Vic. ict. impropriate. Val. about 30 l. 
Tythe of nit: uncertain, bnt in good herting ſeaſons conſiderable. 

RaTramoYLan, v.. in he K. B. Val. 41 Iriſh. A ſmall glebe 
upon Killea par. Pat. the king. All the churches in ruins, 
except a chapel of eaſe in the town of Paſſage, which has con- 
ſtant ſervice in it. 

Rosspurr, is the corps of a preb. 

ConrBsALLY, the fame. 

Trinity par. in Waterford, is part of the corps of the 
deanery. Taxed in the K. B. 141. hifh. 

ST. OLave's par. in the city of Waterford, is pait of the 
ſame. 

ST. Mienatt' par. the fame. 

Sr. PaTrrcr's par. i= the corps of a preb. 

Sr. PETz#&'s par. is the corps of the archdeaconry. 

Sr. Srerurx's par. in Waterford. Val. about il. Ch. 
in ruins. 

_ Sc. Joux's par. in Waterford, Val. about 31 10s. Ch, 
in ruins. 


e 
Of Sr. Jon. Mr. Thomas Wife. imprepriator. 
Of Sr. Carurzixz's. Alderman Thomas Weſt, impro- 
priator. 


HOSPITALS. 


Of the Hor G \? 
8 ws { Henry Maſon, cſq; maſter. 
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The pretent STATE of the Dioceſe of LisMorE, 


The Pariſhes marked thus * are fet down in the King's Books 
as in the Dioceſe of Waterford. 


DIGHNITIES 

EANERY. Conſiſting of part of the tythes of the par. 
D of Liſmore; of the rect. tythes of the par. of Tubrid ; 
of about 400 acres of land, near the town of Tallow ; and of 
iar juriſdiQtion over three pariſhes, viz. Liſmore, Tallow 
and Macollop. Val. about 3ool. Taxed in the K. B. 1 3]. ſterling. 
A manfion-houſe at Liſmore, and zo acres of glebe in Tubrid 
par. Ch. the cathedral. 

CranTorxsniye. Conſiſting of the tect. tythes of the par. cf 
Ardmore ; of about 3o acres of land, near Liſmore ; and 80 
acresat Ardmore. Val. about Sol. Taxcd in the K. B. 101. ſterl. 
No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. the cathedral. 

Crarcerilonsnie. Confiſting of the tect. tythes of the 
par. of Deregreth, worth about 60 l. per ann. Val. in the K B. 
10 l. No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. the cathedral. ; 

TrEaSUrEns?:1» Conſiſf ing of the rect. tythes of the par. 
&f Newcaſtle aud 'tolloghinelan ; and about 30 acres of land, 
near Liſmore. \ al. about gol. or ool. Taxed in the K. B. 61. 
iterl, No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. the cathedral. 

AecnpeacoxntRy, Conſiſting of the intire rect. of Kilruſh ; 
the rect. tythes of the par. ol Ballyl;cacon and Killmolath ; andof 
about zo acres of land, near Liimore. Val. 160 l. or 1501. 
A manſion-houſe at Liſmore, and two ſmall glebes, of 10 acres 
Gi land each, at Kilruſh and Ballybeacon. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. 
a ſtall in tue cathedtal, and a fazal! chapel at Kilruſh, in ruins. 


a * ↄ 2 7 8 

Page. of TuiLoccucrrtroN. Conlilling of the rect. tythes of 
the par. Val. about zol. Taxed in the K. B. 51. ſterl. No glebe. 
Pat. the biſhop. A (tall in the cathedral. 

PEB. of Donacnmore and KiiLT:'Ganx. Conſiſting of the 
rect tythes of the ſaid par. Val. about 40 l. Taxed in the K. B. 
5 |. erl. Pat. the biſhop. A flall in the cathedral. 

Pats. of Moxa. Conſiſting of that intire par. Val. about 
30 J. Taxcd in the K. B. Gl. No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. A ſtall 
in the catliedral. 

Pxtr. of Des ERT and KILLMOLERAR. Conſiſting of the rect. 
tythes of the {aid par. Val. about 551. Taxed in the K B. zl. 
A fmall glebe in the par. of Deſert, about 7 acres. Pat. the 
bilbop. A ſtall in the cathedral. 

Pars, cf KitLrozarty (anciently KLIA OSSAN CTA.) Con- 
ſitting of the rect. thes of that par. Val. about 55 l. Taxed 

in 


- 
* 


WATERFORD. 
in the K. B 41. No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. A fall in the cathe- 


dral. 


* Pxen. of MonzLL1Go (anciently MobiLI AIG E.) Conſiſt- 
ing of the rect. tythes of the par. Val. about Gol. Taxed in the 
K. B. 11. A ſmall cabin and garden in Liſmore. Pat. the biſhop. 
A ſtall in the cathedrai. 

PREB. of KiticoppoxneT. Conſiſt ing of the rect. tythes. 
Val. about Gol. A ſmall cabin and garden in Liſmore. Pat. 
the biſhop. A ſtall in the cathedral. 

Paxes. of Sesxinan (anciently SEsKYUnan.) Conſiſting of 
the ret. tythes, Val. about 60 l. Taxed by an old taxation in 
the college library, 41. 10s. No glebe. Pat. the bilbop. A 
ſtall in the cathedral. 

Pres. of CLASUMORRE. Conſiſting of the tect tythes of that 
par. Val. about 40 i. Lazed in the K. B. 10 l. No glebe. Pat. 
the biſhop. A ſtall in the cathedral. 

* PxeB. of KI II ARE DAN. Conſiſtingof the rect. tythes of 
the par. and is part of the corps of the chaututſhip of Water - 
ford. The vic. is taxcd in the K. B 71. 68. 8 d. Iriſh. 

Vicar Croralsntys, being five in number. Conſiſting of 
part of the tythes of Liſmore par. and the intire tythes of the 
r. of Mocollop. Val. about 30 l. a year each. Taxed in the 
B. 20 l. ſterl. Pat. the dean of Liſmore. Ch. the cathedral. 


PARISsHES within the Deanery of ArDMoORE. 


AERO E reQ. is the corps of the chantorſhip. Vic. 
conſiſts of the vic tythes of the par. Vel about 4o1. 
Taxedin the K. B. 61. ſterl. An houſe and ten acres of glebe near 
the ch. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in repair, and conſtaut ſervice. 

BALLYMACART, alias AGLISHVEXAN, is a particle of Ard- 
more. 

* Duxcarvan rect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. 
tythes of the par. Val. about 120l. Taxed by order of the 
court of exchequer, in Hillary term, 688, 22 l. 10s. Ceiling. 
The tect. taxed in the K. B. 601. Iriſh. A houſe and garden in 
Dungat van, and five or fix (pots of glebe. Pat. the earl of 
Cork. Ch. in repair. 

K11.LGOeBONET rect. is the corps of a preb. The vic. con- 
ſiſts of the vic. tythes of the par. Val. about 20 l. No glebe. 
Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 

Rinaconacn rect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. 
tythes of the par. Val. about 40]. Faxed in the K. B. 3l. About 
one acre of glebe. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 

CorLicas (anciently Groce) rect. is improp. The vic... 
conſits of the vic. tythes. Val. about 10 l. or 15], Taxcd ia 
an old taxation in the college library, 2L 168. No glebe. Pat. 
the carl of Cork. Chi in ruins. 
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Wuirtt Cnuacn rc. is improp. The Vic. conſiſts of the 
vic tythes of the par. Val. about gol. Taxed in the K. B. 
(by the name of Alba Capella) 10l. No glebe. Pat. the earl 
of Cork. Ch. in repair. 

BalLy-Mc.Arr, alias Crxurarva, is a particle of White 
Church. 

MopeLiice rect. is the corps of a Preb. Vic. conſiſts of 
the vic. tythes of the par. Val. about 3;1. Pat. the biſhop. 
Ch. in ruins. 

Lackowran, is a particle of Modelligo. 

AxTHMEAN, alias Arrave, rect. is iniprop. The vic. con- 
fiſts of the vic. tythes. Val. about 25l. Taxed in the K. B. 
61. No — Pat. the earl of Cork. Ch. in repair, and 
conſtant ſervice. 

AGcLisn tect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. tythes. 
Val. about 251. Taxed in the K. B. CI. Pat. the earl of Cork. 
No glebe. Ch. in ruin. 

KiILuolAs R. rect. is the corps of the archdeaconry. Vic. 
conſiſts of the vic. iythes. Val. about 121. Taxed in an an- 
cient taxation in the college library, gl. 168. 3d. No glebe. Pat. 
the biſhop Ch. in ruins. f 

Ses cx Ax rect. is the corps of a preb. Vic. conſiſts of the 
vic. tytches. Val about 20l. No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. 
Ch. in rviaz. 

Croxta (anciently CLoxETHE) rect. is improp. The 
Vic. conti. is of the vic. tythes. Val. about 1ol. Taxed in the 
K. B. Cl. About one acre of giche. Pat. the earl of Cork. 
Ch. in 105, 

CLa:tonr tec is the corps of a preb. Vic. conſiſts of the 
vic. tythez. Val. about zl. No glebe. Pat. the biſhop. 
Cn. in ruin, 

Kit Lean, an intire rect. is the corps of the archdeacon- 
Tv. A viebe ot about to acres. Val. about Col. A ſmall 
chave! in twins. I axed in the K. B. 41. 48. Gd. 

KixSALEBEG. rect improp. Vic. confills of the vic. tythes 
of the per. Val. bout 20l. A ſmall glebe, now ſet at 5cs. 
atv. Pat. the earl of Cork. A Ch built, but going to 
tecav. 

F.:c2LE- Klint, alias Rix cRE w, rect. is improp. Vie. 
conſiſts ci the vic. tythes. Val, about 1 5l. or 2cl. No glebe. 
F.:. th carl of Cork. Ch. in ruins. 

L. Gx, the ret. improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. 
exrbes. Wal. about 251. No glebe. Pat. the earl of Cork. 
Ca. in ruins. 

K:10c544ax tect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. tythes. 
No gleba. Pat. the cart of Cork. Ch. in ruins. 

K1llWaAtrRaoy, an intire ret. nprop. Val. about 50l. 
A nal gehe, with a leu cabbins, ſet at 40 s. per ann. Pat. 
the earl ot Crab, Ch. in ruins, 


K1LLWOETH, 


WATERFORD. 


KiL.LworTH, a par. formerly in this dioceſe, but now in 
that of Cloyne. Pat. the corporation of Waterford. 

LisMone, an intire rect. Appropriate, between the dean, 
the vicars, and the economy. 

Tarrow. Both the rect. and vic. improp. but the third 
of the tythes given to the curate. Val. about 110]. About 
half an acre of glebe in the town of Tallow. Pat. the earl 
of Cork. Ch. in repair. 

Mocol Lor, an intite rect. the tythes divided among the 
vicars Choral. Val. about 1601. Pat. the dean of Liſmore. 


PaRrISHES within the Deanery of Ki1.LB ARMEDEN. 


PILLBARMEDEN rect. is the corps of the chantorſhip 

of Waterford. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. tythes. Val. 
about 3ol. Taxed in the K. B. 7 l. 6s. 8 d. Iriſh. No glebe. 
Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 

* DoxutLL tect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. tythes. 
Val. about 25 l. Taxed in the K. B. 7 l. 68. 8d. No ylebe. 
Pat. the Corporation of Waterford. Ch. in ruins. 

* NewcasTLE rect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. 
tythes of the par. Taxed in the K B. 3 l. 13s. Iriſh. Pat. the 
corporation of Waterford. Ch. in ruins. 

Gtr cant rect is improp. Vic. a particle of Newcaſtle, 
conſiſting of the vic. tythes of Gillcaghe. Val. about 61. or 
71. Taxed in the K. B. 3 l. Iriſh. No glebe. Pat. the cot- 
poration of Water ford. No ch. at all. 

* Fews. The rect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. 
tythes of the par. Val. 10 l. Taxed in the K. B. 31. os. 649. 
Iriſh. No glebe. Pat. the earl of Cork. Ch. in ruins. 

* STRADBALLY. The rect. is improp. The vic. conſiſts 
of the vic. tythes. Val. about 20 l. or 30 I. Taxcd in the K. B. 
121. 2s. 9d. Iiith. Pat. the ear! of Cork. Ch. in ruins. 

* MoTuir. ThereR. is improp. The vic. conſiſta of the 
vic. tythes. Val. about 80]. Taxed in the K. H l. 133. 4d. 
Iriſh. About an acre and a half of glebe. af tite earl of 
Cork. Ch. in repair, and conſtant ſervice in it. 

* KiLLkossAvTY rect. is the corps of a preb. The vic. 
conſiſts oi the vic. tythes. Val. about zol. Taxcd in the K. E. 
gl. s. 8d, Iriſh. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 

Ross x vA rect. is improp. The vic. conliſtz 0: the vic. 
tythes. Val. about z0l. Taxed in the K. B. vi. gs. J . Ii iſh. 
Pat. the earl of Coik. Ch. in ruins. 

* Fennoacn (anciently Fixwacur.) An intire tec. Con- 
fiſts of the tythes of the par. Val. about gol. Tazza in the 
K. B. zl. gs, 8d. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in tuins. 
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Des- zr and Kon MOLLERAN rect. is the corps of a pieb. 
The vic. cor. s of-ite vic. tythes of the par. Val. about 3ol. 
Ferxod in the K. B. 3). Irich each. An houſe, and four or five 
acic; of glebe ncar the ch. Pat. the earl of Cork. Ch. in 
ruins. 

* CLontcan (anciently CLoweGan) rect. is united to Car- 
rick. Taxed in the K. B. zi. Iriſh, The ch. lately rebuilt by 
lord Tyrone. 


The following PAR ISUESs, though in the Dioceſe of 
LisMORE, are in the County of TipPERARY. 


ARRICK, (ancientlyCarntcxmacriryin)united by aftof 
parliament, with the par. of Killſhe!an, Killmurry, New- 
town-Lennan, C'onegam, Ardcullum, Tibragny and Traheny. 
Val. about 250l. Carrick taxed in the K. B. 5l. 23. Killſhelan 
and Killmurry, 10l. each. Tibragny, 61. A glebe of about 12 
acres at Newtown-Lennan. Pat. lord Arran. But quæty if 
the biſhop has not a turn ? Carrick ch. in repair, the others in 
ruins ; except that of Tibragny, which is not to be found. 

KiLLcasu rect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. tythes 
of the par. Val. about 61. Taxed in the K. B. 61. Pat. the 
king. Ch. in ruins. 

TzmPLETHI&y rect. is improp. The vic. conſiſts of the 
vic. tythes of the par. Val. about 2ol. A glebe of about ſeven 
acres. Pat. the king. Ch. in ruins. 

Kirll.aLoan rect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. tythes. 
Val. about 10l. Taxed in the K. B. 81. Pat. the king. Ch, 


ian ruine. 


Liss ox red. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. tythes. 
Val. about cl. Taxed in the K. B. 5l. 25. A glebe of about 
fourteen acres. Pat. lord Arran. Ch. in ruins. 

Rarngoxzx rect. is improp. The vic. conſiſts of the vic. 
tythes of the par. Val. about 13], Taxed in the K. B. 10l. 
Pat. the king. Ch. in repair. 

Cox ul. rect. and vic. Conſiſts of the tythes of the faid 
par. and incumbent money in the town of Clonmel. Val. about 
12:1, Taxed in the K. B. ©. A ſmall glebe of a garden near 
the ch. about an acre of ground in Clonmel, and fome other 
ſpots, worth, in all, about 121. Pat. the corporation of Clon- 
mel. Ch. in repair. 

k r an intire rect. and is a prebend. Taxed in the 
. B. 6l. 

Gave, St. John Baptiſt, rect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of 

the vic, tvihes, Val. abayt 20l. Pat. the king. Ch. in ruins. 


KlILaox an 
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KiLrowan rect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. ty thes 
of the par. Val. about 151. or 2ol. A ſimall glebe, about an 
acre and an half. Pat. the carl of Cork. Ch. in ruins, 

Doxnacnmore and KIL TIA rect. is a preb. Vic. conſiſts 
of the vic. tythes of the par. Val. about 151. Taxed in the 
K. B. 31. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 

K1iLGranT ret. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. tythes. 
Val. 1ol. or 12l. Three acres of glebe. Pat. the king. Ch. 
in ruins. , 

Grance Mociees, rect. improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. 
tythes. Val. about 18]. Pat. the biſhop, Ch. in ruins. 


PARISHES within the Deanery of Azprinane. 


RDFINANE, with its particle BaLLyprexateg ultra. 
The rect. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. tythes ot 
the par. Val. about i;1. Taxcd in the K. B. 31 Pat. the bi- 
ſhop. Ch. in repair. 

Neppan's tec. is improp. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. tythes. 
Val. about 151. Taxed in the K B. 51. 28. Pat. the biſhop, 
Ch. in ruins. 

NewcasTLE, with its particle Tor.LocuMELan, rect. is 
the corps of the treaſurerſhip. Vic. conſiſts of the vic. 
tythes. Val. about 2ol., or 2;1. Taxed in the K. B. 3). A ſmall 
glebe of two or three acres. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 

SHANRAHAN, and TeweLETENNY, rect. inprop. Vic. con- 
ſiſts of the vic. tythes. Laxed in the K. B. I. Part. the king, 
Ch. in repair. 

TupriD, with its particle Bailydrenan, Citra-Killmo!aſh, 
Tallogeth, White-church, Kaockane, Ballyorane, and Burgage 
rect. is the corps of the deanery. Vic. conhiliag of the vic. 
tythes of the par. Val about 41. Tubrid taxed in the 
K. B. 5l. 38. An houſe ani glebe for the vicar near the 
Ch. with tome lands granted tor the fame purpoſe, ty Mr. 
Pine, at a tent. Pat. the biſhop Ch. in repair. 

Denen ru rect. is the corps of the chancellatſnip Vic. 
confits of the vic. tythes. Val. about 25l. lad in e 
K. B el. About 14 acres of glebe. Pat. the biſhop. Cu, 
ta ruins. 

BALLYBEACOx rect. is the corps of the archdeacon:y. V.c. 
conſiſts of the vic. tythes of that par. Val. about 30l. About 
5 acres of glebe. Pat. the biſhop, Ch. in ruins. 

Cant rect. is improp. but demiſed, by biihop Corc, for 
repair, &c, of the churches. The Vic. conſiſts of the vic. 
tythes of the Par. 
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OvcuTERaGH, an intire rect. Conſiſts of the tythes of the 
par. Val. abaut 30 l. Taxed in the K. B 51. 25. Pat. the bi- 
ſhop. Ch. in tuins. 


Ixxistou xa, an intire rect. Conſiſting of the tythes of 
the par. Val. 120 l. About two actes of glebe. Pat. the king. 


Ch. in ruins. 

TuriocnorTown tet. is the corps of a preb. Vic. con- 
fiſts of the vic. tythes of the par. Val. about 35 l. Taxed in 
the K. B. 5 l. 2s. Pat. the biſhop. Ch. in ruins. 

MorTLESTOWN, is an intire rect. improp. 


HE conſtitution of the chapter of Liſmore 
was anciently different from what it is at 
preſent, as appears from a regiſtry of the ſpirituali- 
tics of the tee, among the M.S. of the biſhop of 
Clogher, in the college library, numb. vin, page 
47, to which regiſtry tuere is no date; but it was 
compiled after the year 1467; for it recites an in- 
ſpeximus of that ycar. This regiſtry mentions twelve 
prebends, beſides the pri: cipal dignities, viz. Tul- 
laghorton, IMora, Donaghmore, Kiltygan, Dyſert, 
Kiimolerar, Killroſintory, Killberinmclin, Modeligo, 
Kilgobonet, Scſkrenan, and Claſhmore or Clacknow, 
as in the M.S. 

The dean's prebend, called Grangia Decani, was 
Tabrid Purgage, and Ballydrinan, on the S. fide of 
the river. But when the regiſtry was compiled, he 
nad only one town-land, called Ballydeacon, or 
Dean's-town. The chantor's prebend was the rec- 
tory of Ardmore, and he held a burgage in Liſ- 
more, called Favin ni Caunter (2). The chancellor's 
prehond was Newcaſtle Prenergaſt, and the rectory 
ad chapcl of Tullaghmore, and he held a particle 
o land in Liſmore, called Balynalogan. The arch- 
deacon's prcbend was Killcokan and Killmolaſh, 
nd the intirèe chapel of Killruſh, near Dungarvan. 
he parccls of land, called Killcurkine, Killomuan, 
Kilchrin and Knockmoane, belonged to the cho- 


(2) Cannter, Gonifies the chantor or Cnger, Query what 


Va vin Imports ? 
riſters. 
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riſters. There was allo au ceconomiſt in this church, 
to whom belonged the parſonages of Liſmore and 
Macu!lop, except the tythes of the lands of the 
prelates (the dignitaries being to called) and the 
prebendaries. There were five vicars choral, who 
were preſentable by the five prelates, but admitted 
by the dean. The rule and order of this church 
agreed in all things with the church of Sarum, as 
appears by an inſpeximus among the archives of 
it, dated 1467. The vicar's poſſeſſions were the 
vicarages of Liſmore and Tallow, and the intire 
tythes of Aglis, the lands of Ballytagar, Eally ſagar- 
beg, one meſſuage and thirty actes of land in Aglis, 
with forme meſluages in Tallow. 

There was alſo an anchorite belonging to this 
church, whole lands were called Ballyhauſy, or An- 
choret's- town; and a burgage in Liſmore, with fix 
ſtangs of land, a field called Gortrimenyearty, _ 
two imall gardens i in Liſmore, all- about 10]. 
ann. There was alſo a lazaret or hoſpital at F. 
more, to which ſeveral lands belonged, which were 
unknown at the time of compiling the regiſtry, to- 
gether with an annual rent payable to al! the laza- 
rets in Ireland. 

The maſter of this lazaret was called the pricr 
of Liſmore, who now (fays the regiſtry) is 120 
years old, and ſcarce in his ſenſes. This regittry 
ſcems to be the ſame as that compiled by hn 
Ruſſel, œconomiſt of this church, in 1486, in the 
time, and by the care, of Thomas Purcell, then 
biſhop ; and which was deſticyed, by an accidental 
fire, to the irreparable loſs of "th: e, A. D. 1617 
while John Lancaſter was biſbop. 
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A Tiprzrapbical Deſcription of the Baronies, Pa- 
riſbes, Towns, Villages, Churches, Seats, Reli- 
giows Houſes, Sc. of this County; with ſome Hi- 
ftorical Obſervations relating to the ſame. 


HE reader is not to expect to be entertained 
here with the beauties of a more ſouthern 
clime; the agreeable villas of Italy are not to be 
met with in Ireland, eſpecially in this part of the 
kingdom. "The topography of this county, is a ſub- 
ject not a little barren, and ſeems no ealy taſk to 
thoſe who are beſt acquainted with it; by itſelf it 
would not be of much uſe to the public, were it 
not for the intention of proſecuting the deſign thro' 
the other countics of the Kingdom. 
The face of this county, in many places, is rude, 
and but little removed from the ſtate in which na- 
ture originally formed it ; much thereof being rocky 
and mountainous, eſpecially about the middle and 
N. W. parts; yet it is very uſeful for the breed of 
young cattle, produces a conſiderable quantity of 
butter, and ſome kinds of grain, as bariey, oats and 
Tye. The E. S. and S. W. with the greateit part of 
the ſea- coaſt, is pleaſant and fertile, and may well 
deſerve Mr. Cambden's character of it, that it is 
regio ſui amænitate et fecunditate ſane læta (1). | 
Coſhmore In deſcribing this county, I ſhall proceed by ba- 
and Coſh- ronies, and ſubdivide each barony into pariſhes, | 
bride. and firſt of that of Coſhmore (2) and Coſhbride, be- 

ing the moſt weſtern barony of this county. | 


(1) In Comit. Waterf. (2) Bounded on the N by the 
county of Tipperary, on the W. by the county of Cork, on the 
E. by the barony of Dzcies, and on the S. E. by that of Immo- 
killy, in the county of Cork ; and contains the pariſhes of Liſ- 


more, Mocol'op, Taltow, Killwatermoy, Killkockan, and {| 
Temple-Michael. 
That 
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That part which lies to the N. of the Black- 
water, is wcumbered with mountains, being coarte 
and rugged, except a narrow tract running along 
the river. | 
On the S. fide of the river, is Liſmore (3), at pre- Liſnote. 
ſent little better than a village, though formerly a 
city of conſiderable note (4). Ptolomy takes notice 
of the river, and calls it Daurona; and Necham, 
Avenmore, of which he ſays, 


Urbem Liſmor, pertranſit lumen Avenmore, 
Ardmor cernit ubi concitus œquor adit. 


By Liſmore town, the Avenmore doth flow, 
Ard Ardmore ſecs it to the ocean go. 


The preſent name of this place ſeems to be taken 
from a Danith fortification, now known by the name 
of the Round-hill, ſtanding a little to the E. of the 
town; Liſ, in the Iriſh language, ſignifying a fort, 
and Mor, great: it had anciently the name of 
Dun-fſginne; Dun alſo ſignifying a fort or place 
lituated on an eminence, and Sgein a flight, which 
ſcems to allude to the flight of St. Carthagh to this 

lace; before which it was named Magh-lgiati, 
:. e. the field of the ſhield. Sr. Carthagh was 
{founder and abbot of the famous abbey of Ratheny 
in Weſtmeath, where he is faid to have governed 


(3) Liſmore pariſh has the ſame extent as the harony on the 
N. and E. fides; on the W. it is bounded by Moco!lop, and 
part of the county of Cork; and on the S. by the par. ot i allow. 

(4) Concerning the ancient fame of Liimore, a wiiter of the 
life of St. Carthagh has theſe words, Litmore is a famous and 
holy city, half of which is an aſylum, into which no woman 
dates enter; but it is full of cells and holy monaiteries, and 
religious men, in great numbers, abide there; and thither 
holy men flock together from aii parts of Ireland, and nat 
only from Ireland. but alſo from !\ngjand and Britain, being 
defirous to move from thence to Chriſt ; and now the city 
is built upon the banks of a 1iver, lotmeily cailed Nem, but 
now Avonmore, that is, the grout river, in the tertitory of 
** the Nan Deſi, or Dice.” 
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867 monks, for the ſpace of forty years. Ann. 631 
(according to the annals of Innisfall) he was driven, 
by king Blathmac, out of Ratheny, and the ſame 
year founded the abbey of Liſmore, as alſo a 
{chool (5) or univerſity, anciently famous for its nu- 
merous profeſſors of the true philoſophy. 

Keating (6) imputes his expulſion to the invidi- 
ous jealouſy of the monks of a neighbouring abbey, 
who incenſed Blathmac agaivſt him; and fays, that 
when he was expelled, he retired to the territory of 
Decies in Munſter, the prince of which country 
gave him and his followers an honougable reception, 
and ſettled him in a place called Dunſginne, ſince 
Liſmore. He did not long ſurvive this event, but 
died on the 14th of May, 638, and was interred in 
his own cathedral. Upon his death, St. Cataidus, 
afterwards biſhop of Tarentum in Italy, was regent 
of this ſchool, to which prodigious numbers fluci- 
ed, both from the neighbouring and more remote 
countries (7). 

A traveller, at preſent, would hardly take this 
town to have been an univerſity, biſhop's ſee (8), 
or much leſs a city. Inſtead of its ancient luſtre, 
the cathedral, the caſtle, and a few tolerable houſes, 
intermixed with cabins, are all that now appear. 
It has the privilege of being a borough, and ſends 
two members to parliament; the clectors, as in 
many other boroughs cf this fort, are called Pot- 
wallopers. 


(5) In the time of St. Colman, or Mocholmoc, fon of Fin- 
bart, the ſchool of Liſmore ſtood in a higher degree or repu- 
tation than any other ſeminary in Jreland. He died on the 22d 
cf January, 702. AR. Sanct. p. 154. 

(6) Lib. 2. p 39. (7) Barth. Moronus in vita St. Cataldi. 

(*) It was made a biſhop's ſee by St. Carthagh, ann. 636. 
About the year 1130, Muretus, king of Muniter, repaired the 
cathedtal. The inftitution and endowme:t af the vicars choral 
was made by Grithn Chriſtopher, bilkop of Lilinore, about the 
year 1230. Hartgs's Hift. of the biſhops, p. 547. 

The 
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The rave of the preſent cathedral feems, by its 
ſtructure, to be of no great antiquity, having been 
built long ſince the choir (9), which part appears 
to be very ancient. The S. rd E. wal's thereof 
are ſupported by buttreſſes; the ſtalls, feats, and 
galleries, are but of a late ſtanding; as are the throne 
and pulpit, which are both well carved. In this 
church, there are no monuments of antiquity, ex- 
cept the ſides and cover of an ancient tomb, of one 
Magrath, buried here in the year 1557. 

Beſides the cathedral, St. Carthagh founded here 
an abbey of canons regular. His rule is ſaid to be 
extant in ancient Iriſh, and was very ſevere and 
particular (10); but was afterwards incorporated 
into that of the regular canons of St. Auguſtine. 
Archbiſhop Uſher (11) had two M.S. copies of his 
life, in one of which, the number of his ſcholars 
in Meath is faid to be 867, in the other 844; one 
of theſe (12) begins © Glorioſus Chriſti miles,” &c. 
The abbey was erected on the fame ground the 
caſtle now ſtands. 

Beſides the cathcdral, there were many other 
churches (13) in this place, at lealt twenty; aud 


(%) Biſhop Gore, by his wi'l, bequeathed 200 l. towards 
providing a ring of belis tor this church, and beautifying the 
choir. 

(10) One cuſtom practiſe] by theſe relivious me” was, that 
when they had been ſent Hut 5! the Monaltery, at their return 
they kneeled down betofe the abbot, and acquainted him, 
that they had done their endeaycuis to futhl his orders. Theſe 
monks lived after the fame manner as thoſe of la Trappe in 
France do at preſent. For rhey confined themſelves to feed 
on _—_— which they raifed and cultivated with their own 
hands. 

(11) Antiq. Britan. p 471. (2) Bibl. Coll. Trin. Dubl. D. 3. 

(13) The church ot St. John, in Litmare, was given by 
Felix, biſhop of this ſee, to the abbey of Thomas-court, near 
Dublin, as appears in the r-giſtry of that houſe. This Felix, 
in the year 1179. aſſiſted at the council of Lateran. According 
to the annals of Inisfall, the city, with all its churches, was 
burnt down, ann. 20 
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the ruins of ſeveral of them are remembered by 
many perſons now living. At preſent, except ſome 
heaps of rubbiſh, there are no other footſteps re- 
maining of them. 

The caſtle of Liſmore was built by king John (14) 
in 1185, andin 1189, demoliſhed by the Iriſh, who 
took it by ſurprize. Being rebuilt, it was for many 
cars the reſidence of the biſhops, till Miler Ma- 
grath, archbiſhop of Caſhel, and biſhop of this 
ice, ſome time before his reſignation in 1589, by 
the conſent of the dean and chapter, granted to 
fir Walter Rawleigh the manor of Litmore, and 
other lands, at the yearly rent of 13. 6s. 8d. 
This caſtie ſoon after fell into the hands of fir 
Richard Boyle, who purchaſed all Sir Walter's 
lands; he beautified the whole, ard added many 
buildings to it, moſt of which were burnt down 
Guring the Irith rebellion. At the breaking cut 
whereof it was cloſely beſieged by goco Irith, com- 
manded by fir Richard Beling, and was bravely de- 
ſended by the young lord Broghil (1 5), third fon to 

the 


(14) Ware's Engl. Annals, p. 26. 

(15) in a letter to his father, upon this occaſion, which con- 
cludes in a manner peculiarly beautiful, he ſays, I have feat 
out my quarter-maſter to know the polture of the enemy; 
* they were, as I am informed by thoſe who were in the action, 
* 5:09 ttrong, and well armed ; and that they intend to take 
« Lifmore. When | have received certain intelligence, if I am 
a third part of their number, I will meet them to-morrow 
«+ morning, and give them one blow before they beſiege us; 
il their numbets be ſuch, that it will be more folly than va- 
„ lour, Iwill make good this place which I am ta. 

I tried one of the ordonances at the forge, and it 
held with 2 pound charge; fo that I will plant it upon tle 
* tertas over the river. My lord, fear nothing for Litmore ; 
* for it it be loft, it ſhall be with the lite of him, that begs 
*« your lordſhip's blefling, and ſtiles himſelf your lordſhip's moit 
humble, molt obliged, and moſt dutiful fon 2nd ſervant, 

BROGHILL. 
See lord Orrery's State Letters, v. 1. p. 5. 
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the earl of Cork, who, by his conduct and bravery, 
obliged the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege. This caſtle is 
boldly ſituated, upon the verge of a hill, upwards 
of ſixty feet perpendicular over the Biack-water. 

From the caſtle E. you have a full proſpect of 
the river, gliding down a vale, ſweetly wooded on 
both ſides to Cappoquin, about two miles from the 
caſtle; the caſtle of which latter, ſeated alſo on an 
eminence, ſtands in view; and (together) with ſe- 
veral good farm-houſes, varies the proſpect in a 
moſt agreeable manner. 

Oppoſite to the great window of the caſtle, built 
exactly over the above-mentioned precipice, there 
opens a deep and wide glin, wooded on both ſides, 
and pleaſantly watered, by a ſmall river, called 
Oon a Shad, that, at about a mile's diſtance, winds 
off to the weſt ſide of the great mountain of 
Knock-mele-down, four miles north ; and which, 
exactly facing this window, appears like a vaſt 
cone or ſugar-loaf. 

To the W. is a full proſpect of the ſalmon fiſhery, 
where the weirs are of a conſiderable length, tra- 
verſing the river. The working, and the noiſe of 
the water through them, that here runs pretty 
rapid, forms a kind of an artificial cataract, and 
reſembles the ſound of ſuch; which, though not 


In June 1642, one Roch, of Toorcen, at the head of ab-ut 
ſixty horſe, and one hundred foot, attempted to ſet tice to Lit- 
more ; but they were deſcried by one Philip O Cicary, who, 
with a loud voice, cried Corabo, moſt of theſe men being raifed 
in Butler's country : him they killed, for giving the alarin to 
lord Broghill's troop, then in the caſtle, who put ſued the re- 
bels to the mountains, and killed numbets of them, which ſruſ- 
trated their deſign, having only had time to burn a few cabins, 

MS in the cattle. 

In the year 1645, it was taken by lord Caſtlehaven. Major 
Power at that, time defended it with one hundied of the carl 
of Cork's tenants, who, before they furrendered, killed five 
hundred of the beſiegets, till all their powder being ſpent, they 
capitulated upon honourable terms. Coxs Hill, v. 2. p. 158. 
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high, is of a conſiderable extent, and adds a lulling 
ſoftneſs to the beauty of the icene. Above the 
weirs, the ſides of the river ace beautifully varie- 
ated with woods, lawns, and corn fields. 

The late king James, it is ſaid, dined in the great 
room of this caſtle, and going to look out at the 
window, he ſtarted back in a ſurprize. One does 
not perceive at the entrance into che caſtle, that the 
building is fituated on ſuch an eminence, nor can a 
ſtranger know it, till he looks out of the window, 
which, in reſpect to the caſtle, is but a ground 

r. 

The entrance is by an ancient and venerable ave- 
nue of ſtatcly trees. Over the gate, are the arms 
of the firſt great earl of Cork, with his humble mot- 
to, © God's Providence is our Inheritance.” Moſt 
of the buildings remain in ruins, fince they were 
deftroyed hy the fire in the Rebellion. The leveral 
offices, that make up two ſides of the ſquare, are 
zept in repair. At each angle is a tower, the chief 
remains of its ancient ſtate. 

Oppoſite to the entrance is a portico of Bath ſtone, 
of the Doric order; which, from its ncatneſs and 
regularity, is judged to have been deſigned by Ini- 
go Jones ; and it is not unlikely, but that the ſtones 
112y have been fent over ready cut from England. 
A room in this caſtle is celebrated for the birth of 
the great Mr. Robert Boyle, a name which all the 
learned world 15 ſufficiently acquainted with. 

There are, at preſent, in Liſmore, a free-ſchool 
and an alms-houſe, founded by fir Walter Rawleigh, 
and afterwards augmented and confirmed by the 


| firſt earl of Cork (16) who rebuilt both. The maſter 


of the ſchool, beſides the houſe rent-free, and ſome 


(16) In 1698, Richard earl of Cork, charges bis eftate with 
120 l. per ann. for maintaining two ſchool-maſters, in the hoſ- 
pub and ſchools, built by his father, at Liſmore aud Youghall, 
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land, has a falary of 40 l. a year. On each fide the 
ſchool, are apartments for fix old men, who, beſides 
a coat and firing, are allowed 5 l. each yearly. 

This noble earl, (as fir Richard Cox, in the pre- 
face to his 2d vol. remarks) © was one of the moſt 
„ extraordinary perſons, either that, or any other 
age hath produced, with reſpect to the great 
and juſt acquiſitions of eſtate that he made, and 
* the public works that he began and finiſhed, for 
te the advancement of the Engliſh intereſt and the 
* proteſtant religion in Ireland; as churches, alms- 
* houſes, free-ſchools, caſtles, and towns; inſo- 
much, that when Cromwell ſaw thoſe prodigious 
improvements, which he little expected to find 
in Ireland, he declared, that if there had been 
an earl of Cork in every province, it would have 
been impoſſible for the Iriſh to have raiſed a re- 
„ bellion, And while he was carrying on theſe 
* ſolid works, he lived in his family at a rate of 
plenty, that exceeded thoſe who conſumed great 
© eſtates. His motto, above-mentioned, ſhews from 
* whence he derived all his bleſſings, the greateſt 
* of which was the numerous and noble poſterity 
* he had to leave his cfrate to (17).“ 
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(19) In the time of the Iriſh rebellion, his lordſhip kept in 
pay about 200 Engliſh, moſtly his own tenants, who, with his 
ſon Dungarvan, ſhut theniſelves up in Youghall, by the lord 
preſident's directions; that place being the only refuge of the 
diſtreſſed Engliſh in thoſe parts. In his lordfſhip's letter to the 
lord Goring, dated Jan. 12, 1641, he fays, Ag. cat part of the 
wall being then fallen down, the place was weak and ruinous ; 
and that he was in great want buth of money and ammunition. 
At this time, he ſtored all bi: caſtles, both here and in the 
county of Cork, with ſuch ſtor-3 as he could procure; and 
ſent ;ool. to England, to purci::ſe ammunition. In Liſmore, 
he kept, at his own charge, a iroop of horſe and 100 foot. 
He walled Bandon, which coſt him 1 4000l and in which were no 
leſs than 7000 proteſtants, under the lord Kinalmeaky, who 
was killed at the battle of Lifcarol, where were alſo three 
more of his lordſhip's fons, who all, even to the youngeſt, 
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miles E. of Liſmore, on the Black-water, where it 
forms an elbow, winding from its eaſtern to its 
ſouthern courſe. In the 17th and 18th of Charles 
II. an act was paſſed for the building a bridge here; 
but by the preamble to the act (18), it appears, that 
there was one at this place before. 

The caſtle was built by the family of the Fitz- 
geralds; but, at what time, is uncertain. It com- 
mands a very extenſive proſpect of the river, both 
to the W. and S. and alſo, a great part of the plain 
between this and Dungarvan. In the time of the 
rebellion, this caſtle was moſtly in the hands of the 
Engliſh, being garrifoned for the earl of Cork, by 


behaved with an undaunted reſolution, and who narrowly en- 
dangered his life, in attempting t recover his brother's dead 
bouy and borſe, both which he brought off. 1 he Bandon men, 
raving no other aſſiſtance but what they received from his lord- 
ſhip, made many ſallies, gave the rebels ſeveral great over- 
throws, and took from them many of theic caſtles. He alſo 
paid and maintained one hundred men in his caſtle of Aſkeating, 
in the county of Limerick; aud his ſon-in-law, the lcid Bar- 
1:more, raiicd and maintained a troop of hoife at his own ex- 
Pence, as olſo two hundred foot, which he kept in the field: 
to him the Iriſh offered (as being or their religion) the com- 
mand of their forces in Muntter, which he refuted with ſcorn, 
The earl of Cork, with the ©: iftance of lord Bariunore and 
his ſoas, the lores Dungarvan and vroghtll, (by commiſſions 
granted them tor the purpoſ) held ſeſſions in the counties of 
Cork and Waterford, and adid ed the lords viic. Roch, Mount- 
garrer, Ikerin, and Mufterry, the barons of Dunboyne and 
Caitlecannel, ut che fon and heir of the lord of Cahir, Theobald 
Butler, the boron of Loughmore, Richard Butler, of Kilcaſh, 
eiq; brother to the carl of Ormond, with ſeveral others, in 
number above 1100, that committed any rebe!lious act in theſe 
two counties, which indictment he ſent over to the houſe of 
commons in England. "Tiis manncr of proceeCing not only 
ti ightened. the rebels, but alio heightned their reſentment againſt 
his lordſhip and his family. | 
(15) * Ard that the {aid bridge, formerly at Cappoquin, be 
* new built and repaired, betore the 236d of October 1660, to 
be bu'it at the charge oi the county of Waterford, county of 
the city of Waterford, county of Cork, county of the city of 
Cork, Kerry aud Tippctary, the ſum not to exceed 600l. &c. 
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Ine captain Hugh Croker and his company. In 1642, 
jord Broghill, upon his return from the relief of 
Knockmoane, with about ſixty horſe and one hun- 
dred and forty fot, defeated a party of rebels, 
ſtrongly poſted near this place, a..d kid two hun- 
dred men and two of their captains, with the lots 
only of one Eng ſhman. It vas taken, anno 1645, 
by the lord Caſtlehaven, after an obſtinate icſiſtancc. 

Here is a barrack ſor one troop of horſe, which 
1s plentifully ſupplied with forage from the adjacent 
country. Before the ſettir' g up of the turnpikes, 
this road was a conſiderable thorough-faie between 


Cork and Dublin. 


Saltibridge, on the N. of the river, between this 
town and Liſmore, is only remarkable for tome 1ron- 
works, formerly ſupported here by the firſt earl of 
Cork; and the pits, from whence the ore was dug, 
remain ſtill open. His lordſhip had ſeveral of theſe 
works in different parts of the county, of which he 
made a conſiderable advantage. The deſtruction 
of the woods was principally intended in the erect- 
ing them. The Engliſh formerly conſidered this 
kingdom in much the fame light, as our planters 
do America at preſent, a place over-grown with 
woods, and thought all methods were to be taken 
to clear the country of timber, to which theſe works 
much contributed; but if the wocds were properly 
divided into different ſhares, and cut down at dit- 
ferent times, which is the method practiſed in 
Sweden, and in Biſcay in Spain, where large iron- 
works are carried on, we ſhould not have that ſcar- 
city of timber in this kingdom at preſent , it is well 
if our American planters will not, or have not al- 
ready run into the ſame error. 
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Salti- 
bridge. 


Balygallane is pleaſantly ſituated on the river, Ballyga- 
about a ſmall mile from Liſmore. Here the tice lane. 


commonly flows. A little above the caftie of Lit- 


more, on the oppoſite ſide of the river, is Bally- inn, Bally- inn. 


the (eat of Richard Muſgrave, eſq; The {oil here, 
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though upon a very riſing ground, is remarkably 
ſandy, the gardens being ſcarce any thing but ſand; 


yet they produce all forts of vegetables, in as much 


Ballygar- 
ron. 


Glanbeg, 


Shian- 
caſtle. 


Killbree. 


Toorecn. 


perfection as a more promiſing ſoil; which is partly 
owing to an excellent expoſure to the S. and being 
defended on all ſides from nipping winds. A mile 
W. of Liſmore, on the river, are the ruins of the 
caſtle of Bally garron, ſaid to be built by one Gay. 
It has no very ancient appearance, and ſeems to 
have been deſtroyed in the late wars. A mile fur- 
ther is Glanbeg, the houſe of Mr. John Jackſon, 
ſeated at no great diſtance from the river, and adorn- 
ed with good plantations of fruit and timber-trees. 

Shian-caftle lies about a mile to the S. of this place, 
by whom built 1s uncertain; but, anno 28th Eliz. 
Maurice M*Gerrot Men Eorla of Shian, was at- 
tainted, being concerned in the Deſmond rebellion. 

Killbree lies alſo on this fide of the river, between 
Liſmore and Cappoquin, and is ſeated on a riſing 
ground, which commands the river. A caſtle here 
long ſince ruined, is faid to have been built by 
king John, and an houſe has been fince erected on 
its foundation. To the S. E. of Liſmore hes the 
deer-park, being a large tract of 1192 acres, well 
incloſed. A vein of iron ore runs through the mid- 
dle of it, from W. to E. which makes the ſoil very 
ſteril, being unfit for paſture or tillage, and pro- 
duces little naturally, except Iriſh furze, which 
take root to a vait J-pth, as I have had occaſion to 
oblerve, and may be tine reaſon of the difficulty 
generally found, to extirpate them entirely. To 
the E. lies New-Afﬀane, remarkable for large or- 
chards, and conſiderable plantations of fruit-trees; 
between which and Tooreen, lies the caſtle of Nor- 


riſland, which, though called a caſtle, is no more 


than an houſe of defence, ſaid to be built by one 
Greatrakcs. | 


Tooreen, the ſeat of John Reevs Nettles, eſq; 


was formerly a caſtle, the proprietors of which 


were | 
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were the Roches, perſons extremely active in the 
Iriſh rebellion, and for which they juſtly forf-ited this 
eſtate. The houſe is fituated on the W. of the 
river, leading to which is a long and beautiful ave- 
nue of large elms. No tree whatever becomes walks 
and avenues comparable to this majeſtic plant (19). 
Moſt of the noble viſtoes belonging to the king and 
grandees of Spain, are reported to be elms, carried 
out of England by Philip II. before which time, it 
does not appear there were any of thoſe trees in 
Spain. At the Eſcurial, double rows are planted, 
in many places, for a league together in length, 
and ſome of them forty yards high, which are kept 
ſtripped up to the very top branches, affording a 
moſt glorious and agreeable fight. There are ſome 
of theſe trees here of a conſiderable height, and 
the avenue I mention is near a mile long. 

This gentleman has large tracts of orcharding 
near his houſe, and makes yearly conſiderable. quan- 
tities of cyder, a liquor which this part of the 
country is famed for. The red-ſtreak (20) of He- 
refordihire, brought over here by this gentleman's 
grandfather, thrives excecding well in this foil; fo 
that Mr. Philips is miſtaken, when he ſays, this 
apple thrives no where but in its own country. 


Let every tree in every garden own 

The red-ſtreak as ſupream ; whoſe pulpous fruit 
With gold irradiate and vermilion ſhines. , 
Hail, Herefordian plant, that doth diſdain 


(i9) Vide Evelyn's Silv. 

(20) Although red-ſtreaks are of many kinds, the name, in 
Heretordſhire, is given to one ſort, which is fair and large, of an 
high purple colour on the ſun fide, and of an aromatic taſte ; 
the tree a very ſhrub, ſoon bearing a full burden, and ſeldom or 
never failing till it decays, which is much ſooner than other 
apple-trees. Mr. Evelyn ſays. that one ſhire alone in England 
(which I ſuppoſe is Herefordſhire) makes yearly 50c00 bogſheads 
of cyder. Preface to Evelyn's Pomona. 
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All other fields! heaven's ſweeteſt bleſſing, hail 
Be thou the copious matter of my ſong, 

And thy choice nectar, on which always waits 
Laughter, and ſport, — — 
—— or why, in queſt 

Of foreign vintage, inſincere, and mix'd, 
Traverſc th'extremeſt world ? Why tempt the rage 
Of the rough ocean? when our native glebe 
Imparts, from bounteous womb, annual recruits 
Of wine delectable, that far furmounts 

Gallic, or Latin grapes. Philips's Cider, B. I. 


The firft plantations of fruit trees in this part of 
the country (21) were, in a great meaſure, owing to 
the induſtry of the Engliſh, brought over and ſet- 
ried hereabou:s, by the farſt earl of Cork; which 
is not the only laſting benefits this country enjoys 
ty; means of that truly great man: and it is ſaid, 
that che tuft cyder made in this country was at 
Affa ve, by one Greatrakes, who came over upon 
the {-ttiement of Munſter. 

The next pariſh to this of Liſmore, is Mocoliop 
(22), where tiere is little remarkable, the whole 
being rough and mountainous. On the verge of 
2's pariſ ucs Araglin, noted for its iron-works. 
They are, at preient, erecting forges for the making 
of bar-irun, having hitherto only carried on the 
mauulacture of caſt-iron, which will be of great 


(21) It was by the plain induſtry of one Harris, a fruiterer 
to king Henry VIII. that the fields and environs of about thirty 
tovens in Kent, were planted with fruit, to the univerſal benefit 
and gene: al improvement of that country to this day. And it 
was by the noble example of the lord Scudamore, and other 
poHhiic ſpirited gentlemen of that country, that all Hereford- 
thire waz, in a manner, became but one orchard. 

Preface to Evelyn's Pomona. 

22) The parik of Mocoliop bounds the county of Cork on 
tus V. the ridges of the mountains divide it from the county 


„ Tipperary ou the N. on the E. it is bounded by Liſmore; and 


part gt the county of Cork on the S. 
advantage 
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advantage to this part of the country (23). The 


glin here is very pleaſant and romantic; and, near 
it, are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, that, toge- 
ther with the iron- works, contribute to the com- 
poling ſuch a ſcene. 
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The next pariſn after theſe, is that of Tallow (243, Tallou 


which lies to the S. of the former. The town of pariſh. 


Tallow was erected into a borough (25) at the re- 
queſt of the firſt earl of Cork; and the charter of in- 
corporation bears date 1oth James I. by which the 
liberties of the borough were to extend a mile and a 
half round the church every way. The firſt fovereign 
and recorder were nominable by the earl of Cork 
(26), and the charter enabled them to elect two bur- 


- (23) It is almoſt incredible what a great number of artizans 
are employed in many ſhires of England, even in the ſingle ar- 
ticle of hard-wate; it is ſcarce four ycats ago, fince we had a 
blade-mill in this kingdom, for the grinding of ſcythes, ſheers, 
&c. and even that erected by a public encouragement of the 
Dublin Society, given to one Mr. Benjamin W hitton, of Carlow. 
Whereas in many ſhires of England, they are ſituated plenti- 
fully on every mill ſtream, as Dr. Plot informs us; who fays, 
that in his time, in the pariſh of Sedley, there were no leſs 
than two thouſand of that trade, which is far ſhort of what 
there are at preſent in other places of that and Watrwickſhire. 
For theſe kind of manufacture, we fend abroad ſome thou- 
ſands of pounds yearly: this money might be kept at home, 
by ſetting up ſuch works among ourtelves ; and we might, in 
time, as our American colonies increaſe in their demands, pro- 
cute liberty to export theſe goods to foreign markets. 

(24) The pariſh of Tallow is bounded on the W. by the 
barony of Kilinataloon, in the county of Cork; on the E. by 
the pariſh of Killwatermoy ; on the S. by the county of Cork; 
on the N. by the pariſh of Liſmore. 

(25) Cox, Vol. II. p. 18. 

(26) The names of the firſt twenty-four burgeſſes in the 
charter, were Tho. Ball, merch. Edw. Bethell, gent. Corp. 
Gaffney, yu. Rich. Power, gent. Leonard Knowles, gent. 
Roger Roſier, gent. Hugh Porter, gent. Hugh Roberts, gent. 
John Porter, 2 Wright, Chriſtopher Berkhead, Thomas 
Condon, Maurice Silver, 'I homas Clarke, the elder, Michael 
Burdon, Thomas Taylor, Henry Holton, Tho. E!lwit, Philip 
Clarke, George Dawſon, Chriſt. Game, Tho. Lyne, the clder, 
Rich. Capp, and Walter Collins. 
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geſſes to ſerve in parliament. The juriſdiction of 
the ſovereign and burgeſſes is gone into diſuſe , but 
the town as yet continues to return two members to 
parliament. The electors are called potwallopers ; 
and the ſeneſchai of the manor, who is appointed 
by the earl of Cork, is the returning officer. Tallow 
was never encompaſſed by a wall, nor was it a place 
of any defence; bur in the rebellion of 1641, an 
intrenchment was caſt up round it, having four 
gates or entrances, all made at the expence of the ſaid 
earl, who maintained in it a garriſon of one hundred 
toot. In this town, is nothing remarkable; the church 
is low, and has but an indifferent aſpect ; here is 
alſo a market-houſe and a manor-goal, both erect- 
ed by the above-meniioned nobleman. 

The river Bride, not inſerted in Petty's map of 
this county, runs about half a mile N. of this town, 
where it is paſſed by a ſtone bridge. From an ad- 
jacent hill, through which the road runs from Liſ- 
more, it makes a moſt beautiful appearance, wind- 
ing, in ſerpentine meanders, as regular as if de- 
ſigned by art. This winding, in ſome fort, ob- 
ſtrucis the navigation of the river; nevertheleſs, 
flat-bottomed boats come up to the bridge, where- 
by the people of Tallow have an eaſy water- carriage 
to and from Youghall. 

To the W. of Tallow-bridge, are the ruins of 
the caſt'> of Lisfinny, which formerly belonged to 
the carl f Deſmond, whoſe caſtles, in this county, 
were very numerous. Near the mouth of the Bride, 
in an angle formed by this river and the Black- 
water, 15s a place called Camphire; the land of 
which lying low, ſeems to be excellent, both for 
arabic and paſture. Near the bounds of the county, 
ſtands Killmacow, the ruins of another caſtle of 
the above-mentioned earl, The road, leading to- 
wards Youghall, runs through a mountainy, un- 
pleaſz"t country, where little is to be ſeen, except 


dairy-uouſes, black cattle, and, here and there, 
fome cultivated Jand, The 
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The pariſh of Killwatermoy (27) is coarſe and Killwater- 
mountainous, except the more northern parts, near moy pariſh 
the river Bride, and towards the Black-water. The 

riſh-church, now in ruins, ſtands about two miles 
to the S. E. of Tallow. About the fame diſtance, 
to the E. is Headborough, the ſeat of William 
Smith, eſq; pleaſantly ſituated near the Black- water. 

The ſmall pariſh of Killcockan (28) has little goa. 
in it remarkable. The Black-water being here an pariſh. 
of a conſiderable breadth, makes a beautiful ap- 
pearance; its banks, on both ſides, are ſcarce any 
other than lofty hills, ſhaded with woods, which, 
in ſummer, aftord very entertaining landſcapes. A 
little lower, the river forms a conſiderable baſon, 
called the broad of Claſnmore; on either ſide where- 
of, low marſhy grounds, called Inches, jut out in 
ſome places, which, being covered with graſs, ſcem, 
at a diſtance from the adjacent high lands, to be 
ſo many ſmooth verdant iflands. Two miles below 
Headborough, is ſituated the caſtle of Strancal- 
ly (29), built upon a rock, directly over the river. 

From the caſtle, through the rock to the river, a 
| paſſage was cut, of a conſiderable length and 
breadth, and pretty deep. This kind of cave (as 
tradition ſays) was formerly uſed by the tyranuical 


(27) The pariſh of Killwatermoy, is bounded by that of 
Tallow, on the N. on the S. by the county of Cork, and part 
of Rhincrew pariſh; and on the E. by the pariſh of Kiilcockan, 
and part of the Black water. 

(28) The pariſh of Killcockan, is bounded, on the E. by the 
river ; on the N. and W. by Killwatermoy ; and on the 8. by 
the pariſh of Temple-Michael. 

(29) Mary Saunders, of Strancally, made oath, before Wil- 
liam Smith, of Headborough, eſq; in April 1747, That the 
threw out of her ſtomach, in conſequence of ſome remedies, 
particularly a vomit given her by Dominick Sarsfieid, M. D. of 
Cork, a four-footed creature, reſembling a ſmall water-rat, or 
weaſel, almoſt four inches long and one broad, of a black co- 
lour, which ſhe produced to that gentleman. The author of 
this work ſaw this animal, pteſetved ia ſpirits, the follow ing 
year, in the city of Cork. 
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earls of Deſmond, as a priſon for ſuch perſons who 
had fortunes in this part of the country, whom they 
frequently invited to the caſtle to make merry, and 
afterwards confined to this dungeon, where they 
ſuffered tixem to periſh; there is an hole cut 
througa the rock, m the manner of a portculhs, 
down which the dead bodies were caſt into the 
river; an d this done, their lands and effects were 
ſerz-d. Ove perſon, by good fortune, eſcaped out 
of this dungeon, who gave the government infor- 
mation of theſe horrid prattices ; and both the cave 
and caſtle were, by their orders, ſoon after demoliſh- 
ed. The cave is entirely laid open, and half of 
the caſtle blown up, the powder having iplit it from 
top to bottom; and large pizces of the wall were 
thrown at a conſiderable diſtance from the reſt, by 
the force of the blaſt (30). The firſt introducer of 
coyn and livery (31) was Maurice Fitz-Thomas, 
{afterwards created earl of Deſmond) in the year 
1315, at the time oi Edward Bruce's invaſion, which 
wis not the only arbitrary proceedings of the heads 
ci this family 

The 


(30) See the reduction of this caſtle, in the Hiſtories of 
Cork and Kerry. 

By an act paſſed in the 28th Eliz. for the attainder of 
teveral perſons, among the reſt, James FitzJoha Gerrot, of 
Strancally, ely; Gerrot Fi'z- James, his fon, Thomas Fitz- 
James, his brother, and John Fitz-James, are mentioned in 
cae attaiader. 

(31) In a book called, © A Breviate of Ireland, and of the 
Decay of the ſame,” written by Pat. Finglaſs, lord chief 
baron ot the exchequer, temp. Hen. VIII. the author ſays, 
at James earl of Deſmond, grandfather to the earl that 
no is, (and it is little above fitty-one winters fince he died) 
was the firſt man that ever put coyn and livery upon the 
king's ſubjects — Thete are the counties of Waterford, Cork, 
Ku and Limerick, wherein dwelled divers knights, lords, 
ctquires, and gentlemen, who wore the Engliſh habit, and 
kept good Engliſh order and rule, and the k'ng's laws were 
there well obeyed, and they had in the ſaid four ſhires then, 

above two hundred marks a yeat each, of lands, rents, and 

* cuſtoms, 
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The pariſh of Temple Michael (32) is the moſt T 
ſouthern of ihis barony ; great part of it is rough 
and mountainous, with a conſiderable quantity of 


bog; the beſt cultivated part lies along the river. gallyna- 
Ballynatray (33), the feat of Richard Smith, eſq; tray. 


is ſituated on a part of the Plack-water, which is 
confiderably broad, and, by its winding courſe, 
ſeems to form a capacious lake, when viewed from 
the houſe. On the W. fide, is a {mall iſland, an- 
ciently called Dar-Inis, or the iſland of St. Molan- 
fide, now Molana, in which are the remains of an 
abbey of regular canons, founded in the ſixth cen- 
tury, by that faint, who was the firſt abbot. In this 
abbey, Raymond le Grofs, the Engliſh general, who, 
with Strongbow, contributed fo much to the re- 
duction of Ireland, is ſaid to be buricd. 

Somewhat lower than Molana, are the ruins of 
the church and caſtle of Temple-Michael, which 
ſeem to have been demoliſhed by powder; as does 


« cuſtoms, and the ſaid earl had but one part of the faid tou; 
* ſlices, and before he died, he put by the faid extortion of 
* coyn and livery, the ſaid four ſhires, under him and his 
* hens; ſo as now the king's laws be not uſed, the king nor 
** his deputy obeyed, the king hath loſt his rents and revenues, 
the lords and gentlemen of the fame being in no better cafe 
than the wild Iriſh ; for they uſe Iriſh habit and Iriſh tongus- ; 
and where the faid eari had not of yearly rents, more than 
* goo]. a year, now his heirs may diipend 10 001. a year. 
Theie ſeems to be a miſtake in this account of the firſt origin 
of coyn and livery ; for this tract was wrote in the year 1520 ; 
fo that, taking fifty-one winters from thence, it brings us back 
to the year 1409. In a book, ininled, © Pandarus, five Salus 
« Populi,” wrote about the time of Edward IV. the author lays, 
&* that fir Garret of Deſmond's ſons, of the county of Water- 
* ford, and the Powers of the fame county, at that time fol- 
+ lowed the Iriſh order, rule, and habit; and this county was 
not a:nenable to the law, and had neither juitice or ſheriff 
* under the king.” 

(32) Temple-Michael is bounded on the L. by the Black- 
water, on the W. and S8. by the county of Cork, and on the 
N. by Killcockan and Killwatermoy. 

_ (33) la the 2$th of queen Eliz. Maurice Fitz-Wiiiiam Fitz- 
David, oi Ballynatray, was attainted, with feverai-others. 
auother 
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another building, a little more to the S. ſituated 
on an high point, now called Rhincrew, but, in 
ſome old M. S. Kilcrew ; which place is ſaid, by 
tradition, to have been an houſe of the knights 
templars. | 

To the E. of the iſland of Molana, runs a ledge 
of rocks, for a conſiderable way into the river; 
which being covered at high-water, may, without 
care, prove dangerous to boats and other veſſels. 
The abbey-lands of Molana, or St. Molanfide, to- 
gether with thoſe of Rhincrew, were granted to fir 
Walter Rawleigh in fee-farm ; and afterwards, 
with che reft of his eſtate, were purchaſed by the 
earl of Cork. By a claule in the commiſſion for 
the plantation of Munſter, it was provided, that 
none ſhould be an undertaker for above 1 2000 acres, 
or thereabouts ; yet there iſſued out a warraat (34), 
for granting to Sir Walter Rawleigh, three ſeigno- 
ries and a half in the counties of Cork and Water- 
ford, as near Youghall as might be; each ſeignory 
to contain 12090 acres, and the half ſeignory 6000 ; 
yielding for the ſaid lands, 100 marks ſter]. the 
faine to be tenantable lands, and no mountains, 
bogs, or heaths. 

The lands lying on the ſides of the Black-water, 
are well cultivated, and afford lime- ſtone in many 
places, as at Tooreen, New-Affane, Cappoquin, 
Liſmore, &c. they have alſo another kind of ma- 


(34) The lands comprized in the warrant, dated the laſt of 
Feb. 1586, were theſe, viz. the barony, caſlle, and lands of 
Inchiquin, in tmokilly ; the caſtle and lands of Strancally, Bal- 
Irnatray, Killnatota; and the lands lying on the river Broad- 
v ater and Bride, late David Mac Shean Roche s and others; 
with the decayed town of Tallow ; and the caſtle and lands of 
i.vfinay, Mogiila, Killacarow and Shean : and if theſe were 
not ſuſſicient, the deſiciency was to be made up, out of the 
caſtle and lands of Mocollop, the caſtle and lands of 
Temnple-Michae!, the lands of Patrick Condon, next ad- 
joining unto the Shean, and of the lands called Alavena, alias 
Whitellaud. | 

nure, 
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nure, which the country people call triſkar, being 
a collection of weeds, graſs, ſtraw, mud, and other 
matter, which forms itielt, in the river, into a kind 
of dung; this they bring up in boats, and with it 
manure their grounds. They ute alſo ſeca- ſand, 
brought from Youghall for this purpote. 

Having paſſed through this barony, I ſhall now 
croſs the Blackwater, and proceed to the barony 
of Decies within Drum (35). At what time the Decies 
barony of Decies was divided into two diſtinct ba- within 
ronies is uncertain ; at preſent, it is diſtinguiſhed Drum- 
at the aſſizes and ſeſſions into two parts, viz. Decies 
within, and Decies without Drum. 

This barony is divided by ridges of bills, called 
Drum-Fineen, which not only ſtretch through this 
county, but alſo through thoſe of Cork and Kerry. 

It comprehends the pariſhes of Rineogonah, Ard- 
more, Kinſalebeg, Agliſh, and part of Kilmolaſh. 

Part of the pariſh c Rincogonah (36) is well Rineogo- 
cultivated, particularly that which lies contiguous nah pariſh 
to the harbour of Dungarvan, the ſides of the hills 
being tilled to the very top, eſpecially on the north 
fide; the ſouth fide, being coarſe bog, is unfit for 
culture, only ailording, turf, except a few tracts 
near the ſea, which are moſtly paſture. The fer- 
tility of this range of hills holds, on the north fide, 
through their extent in this county, affording not 
only barley, cats and potatocs, but alſo wheat in 
conſiderable quantities; which is, in a great mea- 
ſure, owing to the excellent manure of ſea-ſand, 
taken up in the harbour of Dungarvan. 

'The pariſh church is here, as in moſt other 
places, in ruins, it is, together with a well near it, 


(35) Decies within Drum, is bounced on the S. and F. by 


the ocean; on the W. by the Black-water ; and on the N. by 
Decies without Drum. 


(36) Rineogonah pariſh, is hovnded with that of Dungarvan 
on ihe N. ant nw tly by {i fea, ch alſo bounds it on the 
9. ail. ts va e 8. W. ow 202i ty Ardmore pariſh. 


dedicated 


Ardmore 
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dedicated to St. Nicholas; and is much reſorted tc 
by thoſe of the church of Rome (37) on the patron 
day of that faint, At Killunkart, are the remains 
of an old building, ſaid, by tradition, to have been 
an houſe of the knights templars; though it ſeems 
not to have been any other than one of their manor 
houſes, many of which they had diſperſed up and 
down in divers parts of the kingdom. 

Ariimore parith (38) is a conſiderable tract. The 
name ſignifies a great height or eminence. It was 
anciently an epiſcopal fee, erected by St. Declan, 
the firſt biſhop of it, in the infancy of the Iriſh 
church; and confirmed by St. Patrick, in the ſynod 
of Caſhel, held in 448. St. Declan was born in 
this county, and was of the family of the Deſii; 
he travelied, for education, to Rome, where he 
lived for ſome years, was ordained by the pope, 
and returned home about the year 402. 


That there were ſome chriſtians here before his 


time, may be gathered from his life. For he is ſaid 
to have been baptized by one Colman, a prieſt, 
when he was ſeven years old; to be put under the 
tuition of Dymma, a religious chriſtian, to learn to 
read; and that Cairbre was his ſchool-fellbw. At 
his return, he alſo founded an abbey in this place, 
the rule of which was particular, and but of a ſmall 
cxtent; but ſubmitted afterwards to that of the 
regular canons, See a further account of this faint, 
ald his family, in chap. J. 


(37) This cuſtom of viſiting reputed holy wells, was always 
prohibited in the more early times of the church, as may be 
ſcen in the canons of the Anglican councils (fub Edgaro, can. 
60.) under the name of W !ve-urthunga, truly tranſlated, 
Well-worſhip. as is made appear by Dr. Hammond, out of an 
old axon penitential and howily of biſhop Lupus. Ham- 
mond's Annotations on the Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, Chap. ii. 
9. 

( 9) The pariſh of Ardmore, is bounded by that of White- 
church on the N. by Rineogonah on ihe E. by the ocean on 
the S. and by the pariſh of Kinſalebeg ald Agliſh on the W. 


There 


, 
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There are, at preſent, the remains of two ancient 
churches at Ardmore. One ſituated on the edge 
of a clift, near the fea, which is quite in ruins, 
and ſcems to have been the firſt church built here- 
abouts ; near which, on the ſtrand, they ſhew you 
St. Declan's ſtone, as it is called, being of a coarſe 
grit, like all the adjacent rocks. It hes ſhelving 
upon the point of a rock, and on the patron- day 
of this ſaint, great numbers creep under the ſtone 
three times, in order (as they pretend) to cure and 
prevent pains in the back. This ſtone, they tell you, 
ſwam miraculouſly from Rome, conveying upon it 
St. Declan's bell and veſtments. Near this _— is 
a well, dedicated to the fame faint, to which, 
well as to the ſtone, many miraculous virtues are 
attributed by the ſuperſtitious people. 

The other church ſtands about a mile N. W. of 
the former, and, by its appearance, ſeems very 
ancient. There is ſtill remaining, a handſotne Go- 
thic arch, which ſeparates the body of the church 
from the chancel. The pillars ſupporting it, are 
ſomewhat more maſſive than thoſe of the Tuſcan 
order; their thickneſs denotes the antiquity of the 
building. For the edifices of the ancient Goths, 
were very maſſive, hcavy, and coarle; whereas 
later Gothic ſtructures are light, delica: e, and rich. 
The firſt was introduced in the filth, and the latter 
in the thirteenth century. The chancel only of the 
church is roofed, and divine ſervice uſcd therein. 
On the W. end of the church, are the remains of 
ſome figures, venerable for their antiquity, done in 
alto relievo, in freeſtone. Thoſe which time has not 
defaced, are the repreſentations of Adam and Eve, 
with the tree and ſerpent between them; the judg- 
ment of Solomon, between the two harlots ; a Jewiſh 
ſacrifice ; and other figures, ſo defaced, that it is im- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh what they were deſigned for 
but the whole appears to have been an epitome 
of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament; and feems to 

be 
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be properly contrived, to inſtruct the ignorant 
natives, in thoſe dark ages, in the principles of 
the true religion. 

A round tower ſtands near this church, above 100 
feet high, excellently well built of hewn ſtone, gra- 
dually leſſening towards the top, and the door is 
about fifteen feet from the ground. It has, no 
doubt, been uſed for a belfry or ſteeple, there be- 
ing towards the top, not only four oppoſite win- 
dows to let out the ſound, but alſo three pieces of 
oak ſtill remaining, on which the bell was hung. 
There are alſo two channels cut in the cill of the 
door, where the rope came out, the ringer ſtand- 
ing below the door, without fide. The baſe of this 
tower is forty-five feet in circumference, or about 
fifteen in diameter. The roof is pyramidal, being 
of ſtone, very well cut, and cloſely jointed together; 
well plaſtered, within-fide, from top to bottom; and 
as white and freſh as if but newly done. The 
whole is divided, by four beltings, into ſtories, with 
a window to each. On the top, a kind of croſs, 
like a crutch, ſtill remains. This is, at preſent, 
one of the moſt intire of theſe kind of towers in 
the kingdom, and the only one of the fort in this 
county (39). See a further account of theſe ſtruc- 
tures, in the Ancient and Preſent State of the 
County of Cork, Vol. II. pag. 408. edit. 1746. 

In the church-yard, is the dormitory of St. De- 
clan, being a ſmall low houſe, not long fince roofed 
and lated, at the expence of the late biſhop Mills. 
In this place, they ſhew a ſkull, as they pretend, 
of this ſaint; and another ſkull is venerated here 
alſo, on the ſame account; though both of them 
ſcem much freſher and ſounder than any ſkull could 
have been ſuppoſed to be, which was preſerved for 
eight hundred years. A ſtory is related, that the 
real ſkull of St. Declan was, ſome years ago, ſent 


(39) Vide Plate IV. Fig. 1. 
to 
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to a ſilverſmith in Youghal, in order to have it 
bound together with hoops of ſilver, bur it falling 
to picces under the hammer, the heretical work- 
man threw it away, and ſubſtituted another found 
one in its place. 

Ardmore was anciently a Daniſh ſettlement; for 
hereabouts are ſeveral remains of this people, as 
circular intrenchments, and ſuch works, 

[ here met with an ancient deed, dated the 8th 
of Richard I. anro 1197, ſettling a {mall tract of 
lands on the ſamily of toc Mernins, by one Chriſti- 
ana Hy-Dorothy, a Dave. The deed 1s very ſhort, 
but is much defaced by time; however, it is re- 
markable, this {pot continued in tae fame name and 
family to the year 1745, when they ſold it. 

Ardmore is now no more than a village, where 
appears, at preſent, the ſtump of a caſtle; and not 
long ſince, was a much larger one there, which was 
taken down. Near the ſ{ea-coaft, the land is tole- 
rably good, affording paſture and plentiful crops of 
corn. The pariſh, being of a large extent, is di- 
vided into two; where the village of Ardmore is 
ſeated, is the ſmaller diviſion; the larger, which is 
commonly named the Old-pariſh, is moſtly an un- 
cultivated mountain, in which there is little re- 
markable, except ſome large pits, on the fide of 
the road leading from Dungarvan to Youghal, out 
of which, iron ore was formerly dug. The higher 
ridges of theſe mountains, generally conſiſt of a 
light gravelly foi! ; but the hollows are moſtly 
aver-run wich bog. Ia ſome places of theſe moun- 
tains, there are large tracts fat for paſture, which 
are generally well ſtocked with black cattle ; and it 
is remarkable in theſe uncultivated tracts, eſpecially 
near the fea, where ſnow ſeldom laſts forty-eight 
hours, that the ſtock bear the rigour of a ſevere 
winter, better than ſuch as are fed in richer lands, 


thoſe laſt commonly requi:ing much fodder to ſup- 
port 
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port them; whereas here the tops of broom, furze, 


heath, &c. ſupply that defect. 
The church of Hacketſtown was formerly a cha- 
pel of eaſe to Ardmore, it being in the ſame pariſh. 

From Ardmore, one begins to deſcend the hills 
into the pariſh of Kinſalebeg, (40) which conſiſts 
of better land than the other ; the church ſtands 
almoſt oppoſite to the town of Youghal, and though 
not long ſince roofed, is going (for want of repair) 
into decay. In this parith, ſituated near the Black- 
water, is Loughtane, a pleaſant feat of Mr. Ro- 
nayne, with good improvements; near which ſtands 
an ancient caſtle, called Ballyheny ; by whom 
erected I could not learn. 

Pilltown, not Jong ſince the eſtate of the Walſhes, 
is another place of ſome note, where lived Judge 
Walch, the ſu author of the forged commiſ- 
ſion in favour of the Iriſh rebels in king Charles Iſt's 
time. The particulars of this affair were not diſ- 
covered till after the reſtoration, when lord Muſ- 
kerry confeſſed the whole to lord Orrery, at the 
duke of Ormond's caftle of Kilkenny (41). Near 


the 


(40) Bounded on the E. by Ardmore, on the W. by Youghal 


bay, on the N. by the pariſh of Clathmore, and on the S. by 
the fea. 


(47) Mr. Maurice, chaplain to lord Orrery, relates this 
affair as follows, 
His lordſhip waited on the duke of Ormond at Kilkenny, 
6 during which time the lord Muſkerry, who had been in the 
* rebellion of Munſter, came there alſo. Lord Orrery one day 
took an opportunity to aſk him, how the rebels obtained that 
commiſſion, which they ſhewed to the lord preſident St. Le- 
« 2 under the King's great ſeai ? Lord Muſkerry anſwered, 
l will be free and unreſerved with you; it was a forged com- 
mithon, drawn up by Walſh and others, who f aving a writ- 
ing, to which the great ſeal was fixed, one of the company 
very dexterouſly took off the ſealed wax from the label 
of the writing, and fixed it to the label of the forged com- 
miſſion ; whilit this was doing, an odd accident happened, 
which itartled all preſent, ard had almoſt intirely difconcert- 
ed the icheme. The forged commitkon being finiſned, while 
66 he 
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the ferry point of Youghal, is Proſpect-hall, a hand- 
ſome feat, with good improvements, made by the 
late Stephen Bernard, eſq; From hence, one has 
a pleaſant view of the ocran ; Cable-!fland, on the 
W. fide of the bay; the town and harbour of 
Youghal, with the ſhipping in the river, and at the 
key. Youghal, from this fide of the water, makes 
an handſome appearance, lying N. and S. ranged 
along the oppoſite ſhore. Near the verge of the 
water, is a fort or block-houſe, on which ſome can- 
non are mounted; adjoining to which is a key, 
with a ſecure mole for veſſels to lie in. The church 
is built on a riſing ground behind the town, at the 
back whereof, on the hill, runs the town wall, 
flanked by ſome old towers. On the N. and S. of 
the place, are the ruins of two abbies. But more 
of this town, with a perſpective view thereof, may 
be ſeen, in the arcient and preſent ſtate of the 
county of Cork, vol. I. 

Between Youghal and this barony, is a communi- 
cation by a ferry-boat, which, in bad weather, is 
hazardous and difficult to paſs. To the N. of this 


pariſh, on the Black-water, lies the pariſh of Claſn- Claſh- 


more (42), the lands of which, near ihe river, are moie par. 


tolerably good, the eaſtern parts mountainous, but 
profitable for the feeding of black cattle. At Claſh- 
more, was anciently an abbcy of Canons Regular, 
founded in the ſeventh century, by St. Cronan 


« the parchment was handling and turning, in order to put 
on the ſeal, a tame wolf, which lay afleep by the fire, awaked 
at the noiſe and crackling of the parchment, and running 
* to it, ſeized and tore it to pieces. notwithſtanding all haſte 
« and ſtrength to prevent him; fo that they were obliged to 
© begin anew, and write all over again Muſkerry added, that 
it would have been impoſſible to have kept the peopie toge- 
ther without this device.” 

(42) The pariſh of Claſhmore, is bounded on the E. by that 
of A'dmore, on the W. by the Black-watzr, on the S. by 
Kiafalebeg pariſh, and by that of Agliſh on the N. 
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Mochua; the lands whereof, on the diſſolution, 
were granted to fir Walter Rawleigh in fee- 
farm. 

Claſhmore is the ſeat of Mr. Power; is well 
ſituated near the river, not far from the place where 
the river Licky empties itſelf into the Black-water; 
and rouad the houſe, are conſiderable improve- 
ments, 

Ballynamultina is the ſeat of Mr. Mansfeild, 
near which is a good ſlate quarry. To the N. of 

Azliſh par. this pariſh, lies that of Agliſh (43), in which are 
the remains of an ancient ſquare building, called, 
by the lriſn, Clough, which incloſes half an acre of 
ground. It conſiſts of a high wall, with a tower at 
dich angle; on the S. is a large gate-way formerly 
a2icnded by a portcullis; round the walls, are 
ranges of ſpike-holes ; and on the top, are the re- 
malus of battlements. The towers were the only | 


SF) 
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parts of this building which have been roofed; the 
whole ſeams to be an ancient piece of regular for- 
tiiicati a, fuch as were uſed before the invention of 
F: Carius. Tradition ſays, that this place was built 
by Kir gau, as an half-way ſtage between Cork 
and X. aterſord. 

* Tue parith of Niltnolaſh (44) joins this, and is 

aſt. par. but of a foal! extent; the foil of both is partly | 
mMonn:air, but towards the W. tolerably fertile. 
At a place called Bewley, a conception of Beau. 
Licu, 18 this pariſh, are the remains of a monaſtick 
buiging, but to what order it belonged is uncertain. . 

Tradition will have it, to be one of the Templars 


houſcs. 


(4 The pariſh of Agliſh is bounded on the 8. by Claſh- 
more; on the N by Affane; part of Ardmore and Kilmolaſh 
bound it on the E. and the Black water on the W. 

(44) The pariſh of Kilmolaſh is bounced on the N. and E. by 
that of White-clurch, on the S. by Agliſh, and on the W. by 


Aliane. 


Having 
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Having gone through the ſeveral pariſhes of this 
barony, I thall proceed to that of Decies without _—_— of 
Drum (45). This is the largeſt barony in the then. 
county, and comprehends the pariſhes of Afﬀane, Prum. 
White-church, Modelligo, Seſkinan, Colligan, 
Dungarvan, Killruſh, Killgobonet, Clonea, Kill- 
roſſinta, Stradbally, Fews, and Roſimecr. 

The moſt remarkable place in the pariſh of Af- gane 
fane (46) is Drumana, a noble teat of the earl of par- 
Grandiſon. The houſe is built on the foundatici 
of an ancient caſtle, that formerly was the chief 
ſeat of the Fitzgeralds of the Deſies, who were 
deſcended from fir Gerald, ſecond ſon to Jams 
the ſeventh, earl of Deſmond, whole family have 
been a long time ſettled here. John, carl of Gran- 
diſon, enjoying this eſtate in right of his mother 
Catherine Fitzgerald, the only remaining heir of 
the family. It is very boldly ſituated on a rock, 
over the Black-water ; the caſtle with all its furni- 
ture, being burnt down by the Iriſh, the prefent 
houſe was erected, to ſerve till a more cominodious 
one could be built. 

Beſides ſeveral family portraits, here is a St. 
Jerome, exquiſitely well painted, as large as tnc- 
life, by a maſterly hand. 

The gardens are fituated on the fide of a hill, 
which hangs over the river, where is a noble terras, 
affording a proſpect up to Cappoquin. To the 
S. the river is hemmed in with high hills, covered 
with wood; at the foot of the garden is a neat 
baſtion, the vaults under which, terve for a boat- 
houie. Thie adjacent deer-park is a pleafant ſpot 


i cit... Ml - 
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(15) The horony of Decies without Drum, is baunded on 
the 8 by Decies within Drum, on the S. E. by the ocean, 


i on the W. by Cothwore and Coſhbride, on the E. by Upper- 
third and Middlethicd, and on the N. by Upperthird and 

* Glanehiry haronies. 

y (4) AH pariſh is bonnded on the E. by that of White- 


chu ch. on the W. by the Black water, on the N. by Model- 
1154, and un the S. by the pariſh of Apliſh, 
g E 2 of 
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of ground, lying aimoft contiguous to the feat, at 
the N. end whercof, is an handſome lodge, erected 
for the keeper. Through this park is a noble 
avenue, and round the feat, are abundance of 
other plantations, all in a flouriſhing way. His 
lordihip obtained from the Dublin Society a præ- 
mum of fifty pounds, for planting out the greateſt 
number of timber trees, having between December 
1742, and the fifth of March 1744. planted out 
63480 trees of oak, aſh, cheſnut, elm and beech, 
winch premum his lordſhip generoufly gave to 
the pern employed by him in his plantations, 
No deligns can be greater than thoſe, which con- 
tribute to the ornamenting and enriching of one's 
country: Beſides ſupplying its defects, theſe are 
itolid and laſting advantages, and of more benefit 
to poſterity than the undertaker. Nothing ſeems 
more likely to induce a general improvement than 
the prevalency of good example; and this 1s not 
the only one wherein this worthy nobleman has 
endeavoured to introduce a ſpirit of induſtry in 
this part of the country. An account of the neigh- 
bouring village of Drumana, and his lordſhip's 
encouragement to manufacturers, has been pub- 
Iiſh:d in an Iriſh magazine, ſince the former edition 
of this work was printed, and fince which time, 
theſe improvements were made. Vide Lodgc's 
Peerage, vol. I. p. 13, &c. 

Aflane was formerly called Arthmean, or Agh- 
mean, from Agh a ford, the Black-water being 
fordable hereabouts. In the year 1564, on the firſt 
of February, was fought (47) a bloody conflict at 
this place, between the earls of Ormond and Deſ- 
mond, where the latter had three hundred men 
killed. The cauſe of this quarrel is not related by 
Cox; but, by a privy ſeal of the 12th of March, 
1565 (48), it appears, that the diſpute aroſe upon 


(47) Cox, vel. 1. p. 317. 
(48; Irrot. in dor ſ. Rot. Sth of Elis. 4 
E 
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the titles to ſome lands in this county and that of 
Tipperary, in the poſſeſſion of the ear] of Ormond, 
but claimed by the earl of Deſmond ; the reſult of 
which was, that the queen by the ſaid privy ſeal, 
ordered the poſſeſſion to continue in the earl of 
Ormond, uatil the earl of Deimond ſhould recover 
the ſame by legal proceſs. It is taid, that Deſmond 
was wounded in the battle, and being taken up 
by one of Ormond's men, who carried him on his 
back, one of his people aſked him, how he found 
himſelf ? he anſwered, nothing could hurt him, 
ſince he had the pleaſure of riding the Butlers, al- 
luding to the man that carried him. 

Affane is famous for the beſt cherries in this 
country (49) or perhaps in Ireland, being firſt 
planted here by fir Walter Rawleigh, who biought 
them from the Canary iſlands. 


White-church pariſh (50) is of a conſiderable ex- White- 
tent, and gives title to the hon. William Maule, church. 


(49) The city of Ceraſus, in Cappadocia, was anciently fa- 
mous for the cherry-trees which Lucullus, the Roman conſul, 
firft brought to Rome, being after wards diſperſed from Italy, all 
over the Weſtern world, as Pliny informs us. Lib. 15. ch. 28. 

The author of the hiſtory of the Royal Society judiciouſly 
obſerves, that whatever attempts of this kind have ſucceeded, 
they have been of the greateſt advantage to the under takers. 
He takes notice, that the orange of China, being brought into 
Portugal, has drawn a great revenue every year from London 
alone. The vine of the Rhine taking root in the Canaries, has 
produced a far more delicious juice, and has made the rocks 
and ſun-burnt plains of theſe iflands, one of the richeſt ſpots 
of ground in the world. He alfo inſtances the filken manufac- 
ture in Virginia, originally brought from the Eail-todies. 

The firſt orange-tree that came to L'ſhon, was ſent, as a 
preſent, to the old Conde Melur, then prime minifter to the king 
of Portugal, but one one plant eſcaped being ſpoiled, out of 
the whole cate, which was bardiy recovered, and became the 

rent of all thoſe trees of the kind, fince cultivated in Enzope, 

his account Mr. Evelyn fay:, be had from the Conde's fon, 
then an exi'e at London. Evelyn s Sylv B. 2 p. 14 . 

Go) Whire-chwich Par is bounded on the W by the forego- 
ing, on the E by the Por of Dvngarvan, on the N. by Model- 
Ito, and on the S. be Kilmolaſh and Ardmore. 
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who was created baron Maule of White-church, 
and earl of Penmure of Forth, in the county of 
Wexford, by patent dated the ſecond of May, 
1743. Bailyntaylor, the icat of the family of Uſher, 
and formerly that of the family of Oſborne, is ſitu- 
ated on the S. of this pariſh, about three miles S. 
W. of Dungarvan. The houſe was built by fir 
Richard Oſhorne, in 1619, as appears by a coat 
of arms, cut in ftoe, fixed in an adjacent wall, 
with that date. Hec:: : conſiderable plantations 
of timb.r trees (hetides large adjacent woods) as 
oak, eims, walinut, &c. as alle the ar butus, a tree 
which wows raturtlly in this ki. gdom. This and 
the bucitacn, thiive here, becoming confiderable 
large trecs, thut accounted ſhrubs in moft other 
places, which has been often Known to happen 
through diſſer ne oi fal, climate and culture. 
The fir alſo n uiſhes in this place. The late moſt 


worthy punctor, Juhn Utter, eiq; being curious in 
this wav, ao planted nurferics of different Kinds 
of Newiuur Gland ſpruce, a ſpecies which well de- 
ter ves our notice, as affording a cheap and excel- 
tent Citing, well Known in that country, by the 
name of ipruce beer; is wholelomer, and far pre- 
terable to mot Kinds of weak malt liquors; and 
would be of great iervice to in” poor of this kino- 
dom, was it krown to them. The manner of 
making it may d een in Pior's narrative of the 
virtucs ut tar-water, where its great virtues in Cur- 
ing the ſcurvy, ard preventing that diſeaſe among 
our fiſhermen in Newfoundland, is amply related. 
A little above the houſe, is an extenſive profpect 
of the adj ct country and tea-coalt. The gar- 
dens lie in ſlopes, on the fide of the hill, and arc 
capable ut being much improved; nor is water 
wanting to iupply any beauty of that Kind. As 
ine late worthy potietior deliguted in planting, and 
other uſcful improvements, ro doubt, this feat 
would have been a conſiderable ornament to this 


part 
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part of the country, had he lived a few years 


longer. 

About half a mile to the N, are the remains of 
the caſt e of Knockmoan, ſaid to have been built 
by a woman, whole tomb-ſtone is ſhewn here, 
being very large, but without any inſcription or 
ſculpture, except a kind of croſs, circumſcribed in 
a circle in relievo, of very rude workmanſhip, 
which ſhews its antiquity. Near the caſtle, are the 
ruins of a little chapel, being the burying place 
of fir Richard Oſborne, above mentioned, near 


which, are the remains of a very ancient fig tree, 


long ſince in a ſtate of decay. 

The caſtle ſtood on an high limeſtone rock, one 
fide of which was perpendicular, and more than 50 
feet above the plain. The mount was ſurrounded 
by a Foſle, filled with a running water, which had, 
not long ſince, a draw-bridge over it. The whole 
is environed by a kind of moraſs or bog, through 
which a narrow cauſe-way led to this pile; fo that 
when the caſtle was firſt erected, it was no very weak 
piece of fortification. Sir Richard Oſborne was 
cloſely beſieged here, during the rebellion of 1641 ; 
and in April 1645, it was taken by the earl of 
Caſtlehaven, who, about the fame time, made 
himſelf maſter of Cappoquin, and the caſtle of 
Drumana. 

It is obſervable, ſays fic Richard Cox, (51) that fir 
Richard Oſborne, who owned knock moan, and was 
in it when it was taken, hav all along obeyed the 
ceſſation, and did not join with I:chiquin : Never- 
theleſs Caſtlehaven denied hun the bencfit of the 
ceſſation, and took his caſtle by force; therefore 
the lord lieutenant, by letters of the 25th of April, 
wrote to the lord Maſkercy, and the reſt ot the 
ſupreme council, for its reſtitution. Caſtlchaven 
marched from hence to Liſmore, where he re- 
ceived a repulſe, and from theace to Mitchelſtown. 

In 


(51) Vol. II. P. 157. 
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In 1646, the lord Lifle (52), on the 2oth of Fe- 


bruary, arrived at Cork with ſupplies, for the En- 


gliſh; and after _—_ many other places, had this 
caſtle of Knockmoan delivered up to him. 

Mount Odell, a feat and improvement of the 
family of Odell, ſtands about half a mile to the 
E. of the above cattle; near which a parcel of 
human bones, half burnt, were diſcovered in heaps 
of Stones, called Kairns. Here is a vein of black 
marble, without the leaſt mixture of white. 

Cappa, the eſtate of John Uſher, eſq; is ſituated on 
the N. fide of the paiith, and near it, are the re- 
mains of an ancient building, faid to have belonged 
to the Knights-Templars. Excellent marle , 
been found here, lying deep in an adjacent bog; 
but the place being ſubject to be filled with water 
upon digging, makes it difficult to get any 
tity of this uſeful manure. 

To the E. is Bullylemon, anciently an houſe of fir 
Richard Othorne, where, it is ſaid he kept a 
ſeraglio of women, from whence this place had its 
name, Bally ſignifying a town, and Loman a kept 
miſtreſs. Exceilent marle was here alſo diſcovered 
in an adjacent bog, upon ſearching for which, the 
hors and ſkeleton of a Mooſe-deer were found, 
which are now in the poſſeſſion of the earl of 
Grandifon, The horns of thoſe huge creatures 
have been often met with in bogs, and other deep 
foils, but the bones are a rarity ſeldom feen. I 
may, perhaps, hereafter give a more particular ac- 
count of the ſize, and oſteology of this animal. 

Some years ago was dug up, within a mile of 
Whitechurch, the rib of an elephant, which, 
no doubt, was ſuch, [vid. Plate IV. Fig. 2.] 
it agreeing with the deicription of that — 
in Dr. Moulings and Blair. Every body knows 
this creature is a native of the warmer climates, 
far remote from this country. It is pretty certain, 

| the 


(52) Cox, Vol. II. P. go. 
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the Romams never had any footing here, and it 
is doubtful whether they ever brought any of theſe 
animals even into Britain ; the only author that 
hints at their being brought thither, is Dion 
Caſſius : But Suetonius, who alſo wrote the life of 
the emperor Claudius, mentions nothing of the 
matter, nor does Dion ſay, that he brought them 
with him, but that he gathered them together in 
order to it. Yet Mr. Cambden thinks, that the 
monſtrous bones and teeth, which he takes notice 
to have been dug up in England, muſt have been 
the remains of elephants, brought over by the 
emperor Claudius, as Dion reports. 

Matthew Parris (53) ſays, the firſt elephant ſeen 
on this fide the Alps, was one (ent, as a preſent, by 
Lewis IX. king of France, to our king Henry III. 
An. 1255, and, perhaps, a few more fince might 
have been brought over for ſhew or curioſity. 


Modelligo pariſh (54) towards the N. is rough, Modellige 
paſture. In this pariſh, are par- 


and conſiſts moſtly o 
the remains of ſome ancient caſtles, belonging to 
the family of the Mac-Graths, who had formerly 
a large eſtate in this part of the country. Moun- 
tain caſtle, called alſo Fernane, was one of theſe, 
a which only the ſtump now remains. The caſtle 

of Sledy, or Curagh-na-ſledy, is another, which was 
built in 1628, as appears from a date on a chin 
ney- piece, with the words Philipus Mac-Grath. It 
is ſaid, the occaſion of building this caſtle, was on 
a diſpute between Magrath and his wife, who would 
not be reconciled to him, till he had built her a 
caſtle on her own jointure, to do which he received 
ſuch large contributions from his vaſſals, that when 
it was finiſhed, he was much richer than when ke 
began his work. A great quantity of fine oak was 


(53) In Regn. Hen III. Ann. 1255. 

(54) Modelligo par. is bounded on the S with Whitechurch. 
on the N. with Seſkinan, on the E. with Colligan, and on the 
W. with the barony of Cothmore and Coſhbt ide. 
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employed in this building, which is not much 
more than a century erected, 

On the S. ſide of the pariſh, lies the church; 
4.4 near it, is a reputed holy well. 

Scſtcinan pariſh (55) is, for the moſt part, a 
mountainous and boggy tract, with little in it re- 
markable. At Bally ;amult, in this pariſh, is a re- 
doubt for about 20 men. 

Ad; nuing to the former, is the ſmall pariſh of 
Cooligan, (56) not worthy of a particular deſerip- 
tion ; the land in it, is moſtly arable and paſture, 
with tore bog. 

The pariſh of Dungarvan (57) is of a conſider- 
able extent. The town of Duugarvan was ancient! 
called Achad-Garbair, from St. Garbain, who 
founded an abbey of canons here, in the ſeventh 
century, of which there are now no remains. Sir 
Richard Boyle, earl of Cork, was created viſcount 
vf Dungarvan, by patent, dated the 26th of October, 
620, and this place ſtill conti::ues to give the 
title to the eldeſt ton of the ear] of Cork ard Orrery, 
as it did alfo to the eldeſt fon of the earl of Bur- 
I::gton and Cork, winch laſt branch is now ex- 
tinck. 

Py a ſtatute (39) made in 1463, it was enacted, 
that this town and caſtle, with ſeveral others 
named in the ſtatute, being in a ſtate of decay, 
vl by feized into the King's hands, there to re- 
Iain tor Co years, and the wardthip of them to be 


(-5) $0,149 par, is bounded on the S. by Modeliigo, on 
the Iv. by the bar. of Gianekeiy, on the W. by the ſame, and 
on the E. by the par. of Killgobonet. 

(zt) Cooligan is bounded on the N. by the foregoing par. 
en che 8. by Whitechurch, on the S. E. by Dungarvan, on the 
. by Killgobonet, and on the W. by Madelligo. 

(57) Dungarvan par. is bounded on the N. by Killgobonet, 
on tlie S. by part of Ardmore and Rineogonagh, on the W. by 
Whitechucrch, on the E. by the ocean, and on the N. E. by 
Cicnca parich. 

58) Koll's office, 3d Edw. IV. No, 8. 
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committed to Thomas carl of Deſmond, who ſhould 
receive the cuſtoms of the ſud town, and expend 
them upon the reparation of the Walls. At the 
ſame time, an act (59) paſied, for holding a com- 
mon market, every day, in this town, and that all 
goods therein fold, ſhould pay reaſonable cuſtoms, 
in the fame manner as was paid in Waterford and 
Dublin; which cuſtoms, were to be employed in 
making ditches, walls, &c. about the faid town, 
according to the diſcretion of Thomas, earl of 
Deſmond. | 
Another ſtatute (60) of the ſame parliament, 
nts the intire fce-tarm of this town to the ſaid 
earl, during his life, without rendering any thing 
to the king or his heirs. 
Each angle of. the town wall was defended with 
towers and baſtions, and the gates with guard- 
houſes, many of which ſtill remain. The caſtle 
was originally built by king John, though afterwards 
repaired and poſſeſſed by the earl of Deſmond. In 
the 4th of Hen. VIII. an act paſſed, (61) by which 
this caſtle is confirmed to the King, together with 
all its fiſhings, iſſues, cuſtoms, &c. to be Knit and 
united to his Majeſty's Imperial Crown for ever. 
This town was incorporated about the year 
1463, by act of parliament, ſtill preſerved in the 
rolls (62) king James I. for their fidelity to the Numb. 9. 


(59) Ibid. No. 10. (59) Ibid. No. 11. (6+) Printed ſtat. 
(52) This act recires, chat © as the S-ignory »t Dungarvan 
% was the moſt great and ancient honour belonging to the king 
| © in Ireland, which though war, &c. was, for the moſt part, 
1 deſtroyed, it is provided at the portrie ve and commons of 
the faid town, their heirs, &c may enjoy all manner of free 
« gifts, cuſtoms, &c. as the inhabitants of the non. manor of 
Clare. in England, have uſed and enjoyed. and as the mayor 
% and commons of Briſtol have done, the profits to go to the 


« reparation of the walls, &c. under the ſurvey of che carl of 
„ Deſmond.” 


* From this place, called Stoke Clare, the Cukes of Clarence 
had their titles. 
Crovng 
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crown, during the rebellion in queen Elizabeth's 
time, renewed their priviledges, and changed the 
government of portrieve, into that of a ſovereign, 
recorder. and 12 Brethren, who are to be yearly 
choſen, five days after the feaſt of St. Peter. The 
admiralty of the harbour, was granted to the ſove- 
reign, with the ſame extent of power as the mayors 
of Briſtol had. 

This charter was renewed, by Richard Crom- 
well, in April 1659, at the requeſt of Richard 
Harris, as is expreis'd in the recital. By an irqui- 
ſition (63) taken qth March, 1566, by Michael 
Fitzwilliams, the general ſurveyor of Ireland, there 
belonged to this borough ſeveral lands, houſes, &c. 


to the value of 203 l. per Ann. which are now ſet 


at five times as much. 

This manor was granted to (64) fir Pierce Butler, 
on the 26th of February, 26 Hen. VIII. who was 
alſo created earl of Offory, and ſeneſchal, conſta- 
ble and governor of this caſtle and manor (into 
which the earl of Deſmond had intruded forceably) 
with a fee of 100]. ſterl. out of the rents and 
profits of the ſaid caſtle and manor, during his life; 
remainder to James his ſon and heir for life, re- 
mainder to his heir male; then the ſaid office and 
fee to revert to the crown for ever (65). 

On the fifth of July, 36 of Hen. VIII. the king 
by privy ſeal, remitted to the earl of Ormond, all 
arrears due out of this place from Michaelmas be- 
fore, and directed letters patent to be made out, by 
the Chancellor, for his diſcharge ; and for appoint- 
ing Robert St. Leger, brother to the Deputy, to 
be keeper and governor of the caſtle, and granting 
to him all the rents, fiſhings, and cuſtoms thereof; 
under condition that he ſhould keep a convenient 


(53) Archives of the caſtle of Liſmore. (64) Rot. 


cancel. 26 of Feb. 19 Hen. VIII. 


(6j) Roll's office, Ana. 22. Hen. VIII. 
ward 
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ward in the ſaid caſtle. I find that Robert St. 
Leger was alſo appointed, by king Edw. VI. April 
7th 1547, to have the rule and ſafe keeping of 
this caſtle, honour and manor of Dungarvan, with 
all its appurtenances ; and to have to his own uſe, 
all and fingular the king's rents, farms, fiſhing, 
cuftoms, profits and commodities thereof, from 
the feaſt of St. Michael preceding. Rolls office. 

Auguſt 7, 1550, the lords of the council of 
England, directed, by letter to the deputy, that 

ames Walſh ſhould be conſtable of Dungarvan for 
ife, and have a leaſe of twenty-one years of the 
parſonage thereof. Rolls, Ann. 4. Edw. VI. Derſv. 

On the 27th of January, 1*. Elizab. 1558, a 
commithon of martial law, was granted to Henry 
Stafford, conſtable of this caſtle, to exerciſe martial 
law, through the whole county of Waterford, on 
thoſe, who had not inheritance above 20s. per Ann. 
nor goods or chattels to the value of 101. 

This manor, &c. was afterwards granted to fir 
George Thornton, by patent, datcd the 8th of 
Nov. 2d of James |. at 2ol. per Ann. It at 
preſent belongs to the earl of Cork; the caſtle, &c. 
being granted to him by act of parliament. The 
corporation is now gone into diſuſc. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Iriſh rebellion, 
the lord preſident of Munſter, (66) in March 1642, 
recovered this place, which had revolted but a few 
months before, wich moſt of the towns in Munſter : 
He left one licut. Rotington (67) governor of the 
caſtle, from whom the Iriſh, ſoon after, took it by 
ſurpriſe. The perions who concerted the deſigu, 
were John Hore Fitz-Matthew, Matthew, his ton, 
and John Fitz gerald, of Fernane, who, at the re- 
queſt of Richard Butler, eſq; of Kilicaſh, made 
the attempt. The caftle was taken with the help 


(66) Cox, V. ii. P. 94, 97. (65) M. 8 E. of Cork. 
ol 
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of ſcaling ladders, placed between the grate and 
the wall (68); and the fame night, all the Engliſh 
in the towa were plundered, by fir Nicholas Walſh, 
and his followers After this ſurpriſal, they fitted 
out a veſſel for France, and loaded her with teveral 
kinds of goods, and in return, brought over a 
large quantity of powder, cannon, and other fire- 
arms, with which they fortified the caſtle. The 
Iriſh governor was one John Butler, who lived 
near Carrick, and had (as the M. S. ſays) a little 
Scotch Engineer, who undertook to ſupply the 
place with freſh water, but could not effect it. 
They held the town (69) till May 1647, at which 
time, the lord preſident Inchiquin, with 1500 horſe, 
and as many foot, made himſelf maſter of it ; hav- 
ing in his march, reduced the caſtles of Cappoquin 
and Drumana. 

The town continued two years in the hands of 
the royal party, till about the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1649, (70) at which time Cromwell, having 
raiſed the ſiege of Waterford, (the Marquis of 
Ormond not being to be drawn to a battle) march- 
ed this way; on the 2d of December, the army 
arrived at Killmacthoma, on the next day, the 
watcr role io high at that place, that the whole day 
was ſpent in getting over the foot, ſo that they 
marched only three miles, and tuen quartered at 
ſeveral villages. On the gth, part of the army ad- 
vanced to Knockmoan, the remainder beſieged 
Dungarvan, which ſurrendered, in a few days, at 
diſcretion. Cromwell, having ordered the inhabi- 
tants to be put to the ſword, marched into the 


town on horſeback, at the head of his troop : At 


this juncture, a woman, whoſe name was Nagle, 
(and who deſerves to be remembered) boldly ſtepped 
up, took his horſe by the bridle, and, with a flag- 


(68) M. S. in Liſmore. (69) Cox. V. 2. P. 196. 
(70) M. S. of Dr. Henry Jones, in his own hand. 
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gon of beer in her hand, drank tv the general's 
health, who being warm, and thirſty, pledged her; 
at the ſame time, her ſervants brought out ſome 
barrels of beer, and began to diffribute it among 
the men. Cromwell, pleaſed with the generoſity 
of the woman, not only ordered the lives of the in- 
habitants to be ſpared, but alſo faved the town 
from being pillaged. 

Two days after the ſurrender, lieut. gen Jones 
(71) being feveriſh, took to his bed, languiſhed to 
the 10th, then died of a peſtilential fever, and 
was carried to Youghal ; where he was buried with 


great ſolemnity, in the chapel of the earl of 
Cork (72). 


(71) Dr. Jones's journal. ” 
(72) The memoirs of lord Orrery fay, © that colonel Jones, 
« who was diſguſted at Cromwell and Ireton, ſent a letter to 
« lord Broghill from Dungarvan, preſſing earneſtly to ſpeak with 
* him, of which he informed both Cromwell and Treton, aſking 
« their leave to go to him; which they granted, but fer; an 
« officer along with him, under pretence of attending on him, 
e but really as a ſpy. With this companion, lord Broghill went 
* to Jones, who was laid down upon his bed. Jones ſeeing the 
captain with him, entered upon a general diſcourſe. At laſt, 
telling my lord he was very ill, and not knowing but he might 
die, he defired the captain to walk out of the room, for he 
had ſomething to ſay to lord Broghill in private. The cap- 
tain withdrew, and as ſoon as he was gone, Jones, after ſome 
— — invectives againſt Cromwell, told my lord, that his 
dſhip was but a young man, that Cromwell intended to ruin 
them both, that they were ſuſpected by him. as he might ſee 
by the ſpy which he ſent with him, that if he wouic join with 
him, they would ſet up for themſelves, and beat Cromwell out 
of Ireland ; and with thoſe Engliſh, who, he made no doubt 
would join with them, they might well enough ſubdue the 
rebels. Lord Broghill replied, he was ſenſible under what ſuſ- 
picion they lay, that he thought it was not at that time ſea ſon- 
able to free themſelves from their yoke ; becauſe they ſhould 
be then a divided party, and the Iriſh would cheriſh their divi- 
ſions to deſtroy both, and fo the reduction of the rebeilion 
would be hindered : that they had better wait till the rebellion 
was intirely ſuppreſſed, and themſelves had got a better intereſt 
with the people, before they attempted tae ruin of Cromwell, 
F « Beſides 
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In 1689, king James granted a new charter to 
this town, by which the corporation was to conſiſt 
of a ſovereign, 22 burgeſſes, a recorder and town- 
clerk, (theie laſt to be appointed by the chief go- 
vernor of Irela: d) as allo three ſerjeants and a Wa- 
ter-Bailiſf. But thele priviledges were not long en- 
joyed; for upon the coming in of king William, 
the charters of king James, being granted after his 
abdication, became uiclets. 

Formerly, the pariſh church (73) was a large 
buiidirg, with an high ſteeple, but the whole was 
demoliſhed by Cromwell. It is, at prefent, rebuilt 
on the ground where the chancel of the old church 
ſtood. It is ſituated oppoſite to a large baſon, which 
was made by the ſea's incroachment, as is evident 
from the ſtumps of trees ſtill to be ſeen. The banks 


« Beſides he told Jones, he feared his paſſion would increaſe his 


« dittemper, being as he thought in an high fever, and defired 
„ him to lay aſide the matter till he was recovered. Jones ſeem- 
« ed ſatisfied with this anſwer, but grew worſe and worſe. A 
** phyſician being called for, who was in the houſe, after he had 
examined his pulſe, beckoned to lord Broghill, who fat by the 
© bud fide, to come to the window, when he aſſured him that 
col. Jones was a dead man; for he had the plague upon him, 
« or fomcthing as bad ; and entreated him to come no more 
** ncar him. Upon that he took his farewel of Jones, charging the 
„phy ſician to take care of him; but he died the next day.” 
One Mrs. Chapizin, who lived in the houſe, and died about 16 
years ago, has often faid, that it was confidently believed, that 
Cromwell had found means to poiſon Jones. She was daughter to 
Andrew Chaplain, miniſter of this town “, who was employed 
under the uſurpation, and had Sol. per Ann. at the fame time, 
one Richard Fitz-Gerald had 100 l. per Ann. as miniſter here 
in 1655. In 1038 John Dalton was miniſter here, and was paid 
100 I per Ann. by the uſurpation . In 4657, the uſurpets ſet 
30 houſes in this town, with their appurtenances ||. 

7 4) By an act made the 28th of Henry VIII, Anno 1537, 
the crown reſumed to itſelf the preſentation of the —_ of 
Duggarvan, which was uſurped by the earl of Deſmond. By 
pros iſion in this act, fir Maurice Connel, then vicar, was to en- 
joy his vicarage during his life, though probably conferred on 
him by the faid earl. 


* Counc. off. A. 6. P. 367. T id. ibid. | id ibid. 
of 
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of the church-yard are waihed, by the ocean, at 
high water, the ſame being handſomely laid out 
into gravel walks, and planted with trees; from 


whence may be ſeen, a proſpect of the harbour, and 


the ruins of an oppoſite abbey and caftle, which 
makes the place no unpleaſant walk. 

This abbey of Auguſtin eremites, ſituated on the 
other ſide of the water, oppoſite to the town, was 
founded in the 1 3th century, and had the earls of 
Deſmond as its patrons; but the perſons who en- 
dowed it, are ſaid to have been the Magraths, by 
whom the adjacent caſtle, with fome lands contigu- 
ous, were given. The 0-Briens, of Cummeragh, 
were alſo benefactors to it; and it had beſides, the 
rectorial tythes of this panſh. The walls of the 
church and ſteeple ſtill remain, and ſhew it to have 
been a neat, light Gothic building. The ſteeple is 
about 60 feet high, and is ſupported by a curious 
Gothic vault, ſuſtained by Ogives palling diagonally 
from one angle to a other, forming a croſs, with 
four other arches, which make the ſides of the 
ſquare of the building. The key-ſtone in the cen- 
tre of the vault, is very exactly cut, being ſhaped 
into a union croſs of 8 branches, 4 of which being 
the diagonal ones, conſtitute part of the Ogives ; 
the other 4 ſend members to the key- ſtones of the 
lateral arches, which are acute at the top. The 
key-ſtone of each arch, ſends members to the conti- 
guous arches in the fame manrer, as do the 1mpoils 
of the pilaſters, which ſupport the whole, each af- 
fording three branches from the ſame ſtone. The 
boards, on which the vault was turned, ſtill remain 
intire, though much expoſed to wet; which thews 
the durability of our Iriſh oak, they being but half 
inch planks, and the building above 400 years 
erected. On the north fide of the church, near the 
altar, is an ancient Tomb of one Donald Magrath, 
who was interred here in the year 1400, as appears 
by the date. The refectory, and other parts of the 

F 2 build- 
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building, are in ruins; the cells took up a conſi- 
derable ſpace of ground, and may ſtill be traced 
by the remains of the foundations. Over the door, 
at the W. entrance, is an Eſcutcheon, charged with 
a Griffin between 3 eſcallop ſhells, cut in ſtone, 
probably the arms of this abbey. 

Dungarvan is tolerably weli built, with a decent 
ſeſſion and market-houſe; the ſituation is not un- 
pleaſant, the fea flowing up to the town walls; on 
the N. fide, is a quay, ſufficiently convenient for 
the oading and diſcharging of ſmall veſſels. Forty 
or fifty coaſting boats belong to the place, which 
are in the ſeaſon employed in the fiſhery. The 
barracks are ſituated within the walls of the caſtle, 
which ſerved formerly as a citadel. This town 
ſends two members to parliament, the ſeneſchal of 
the manor being the returning officer. The ſea- 
water runs under ground for a conſiderable wa 
hereabouts, which prevents the finking of wells, 15 
that freſh water is not conveniently had. Some 
years ago, the earl of Burlington gave a conſiderable 
ſum towards the conveying of freſh water hither; 
but, to the great detriment of this town, the deſign 
proved abortive. Such wells as have been dug 
here, are falt and brackiſh; but in the year 1755, 
the inhabitants petitioned the hon. houſe of com- 
mons, ſetting forth, that the town of Dungarvan 
was very ill ſupplied with freſh and wholeſome 
water, which they were obliged to bring from a 
conſiderable diſtance, at a great expence; and 
prayed the houſe to grant them money, to enable 
them to carry on an aqueduct, for ſome miles, 
from the river Phyniſk to this place, whereby they 
might be the better ſupplied with water: A ſum 
being granted accordingly for this purpoſe, the 
ſcheme was carried into execution, and finiſhed the 
ſucceeding ſummer, notwithſtanding many difficul- 
ties that lay in the way, particularly the badneſs 
of the ground, in many places, into which the 
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water ſunk. However, by the care and frugal man- 
agement of Mr. Thomas Barbon, ſeneſchal of this 
place, the work is, at length, finiſhed ; and a con- 
ſtant ſtream of excellent water, continues to ſupply 
all the uſes of the inhabitants, to their great benefit 
and emolument; and this is not the only inſtance 
in which that gentleman has, with great diſintereſt- 
edneſs, been of ſignal ſervice to this town. 

This place is viſited, every ſummer, by numbers 
of people from diſtant parts of the inland country, 
in order to bathe in the ſea-water, for rheumatic 
complaints, and other diſorders, for which the cold 
bath is uſeful : Moſt of them meet with good ſuc- 
ceſs, and many who were at firft oblig:d to be 
carried to the water, have, in five or fix weeks, 
returned home, ſtrong and healthy. Theſe good 
effects are juſtly to be attributed to the ſaltneſs of 
the ocean hereabouts, and to its conſiderable weight 
above that of freſh water (74), nor are there any 


(74) The ſpecific gravity of river water, to that of fea 
water, is hereabouts, as g. to 6. or more uicely, a cubic foot 
of ſeawater, according to Eiſenchemidius , = 111 ib. 5 3. 
56 22 that of river water =93 15. Now, ſuppoſing a 
4 to be i only 2 feet, and the area of his ſkin to 

15 ſquare feet, he will ſuſtain a weight of falt water = 
3342 Ib, 9 5, 4 3, added to that of the Air; whereas if he 
bathes in river water, and be immerged the ſame depth, he will 
only ſuſtain a weight -- 2790 15; for 2, the number of cubic 
teet of water, preſſing upon a foot ſquare of the ſkin X by 15, 
the number of 1q. feet, of which the body is ſuppoſed to confi, 
gives 3342 Ih. 9 3. 4 3, the above number; and in the fame 
mannei the other is had; ſo hat a perſon thus immerged, will 
bear an additional weight of 552 t6. more in ſea than in liver 
water. How this preſſure is borne without inconvenience, vide 
Jo. Alph. Borellus de motib. Natur. in gravitate factis. prop. 29, 
&c. and alſo Mr. Boyle's 2d Appendix to his 11 — 
Paradox, quoted in Clarke's rohault. phy. v. 1. p 59. See 
alſo Dr. Floyer's and Dr. Baynard's Lvxeoauora, or Hiſt. of 
cold Bathing, where the riſe and progreſs of this praQtice, and 
the cures effected thereby, are deſcribed at large. 


* Joan. Caſp. Eiſerchemid. Diſq nov. de Ponderibus. 
3 rivers 
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rivers of cont. 4 £1.02 nrar this place, which may, 
in any meiſute, Gimninſh its weight or faltneſs. 
For wh.c|. j.aion alto, this might he a proper 
place for the making fair, of ſca-water only. 

To the N. W. of tlie town, is Shandon, a ſeat 
belonging to the fami y of Hore, but now in a 
ſtate of decay. 

Clonknſkeran, belonging to the Nugents, two 
miles to the E. of this p ace, has but little remarka- 
ble; except the ſhell of a large houſe, built on the 
remains of an old caſtle, which was for many years, 
the reſidence of this family, 

The ſmall pariſh of Kilcruſh, which lies W. of 
Dungarvan, ſeems formerly to have been a particle 
of it, as it is almoſt ſurrounded by it. The lands 


ol both theſe pariſhes, are well cultivated, and, be- 


Killgobo- 
net par. 


tides conſiderable quantities of corn, afford great 
plenty of potatoes, with which the markets of Dub- 
Iin are yearly ſupplied, upwards of 18000 barrels 
having been ſent thither, in one ſcaſon, from this 
place. 

Killgobonet pariſh (75) is incumbered with 
mountains, which feed great numbers of black cat- 
tle; and towards the N. part, with large tracts of 
bog, affording excellent turf, The church is ſitu- 
ated towards the S. of the pariſh, on the fide of a 
rocky hill, and dedicated to a female faint, called 
Gobnata, who, in the ſixth century, was abbeſs of 
a nunnery, in a place called Borneagh, in the coun- 
ty of Cork. On the 11th of February, which is 
her patron day, the pariſh prieſt here expoſes to 
view, a wooden painted image of this faint ; great 
numbers flock together on this occaſion, and every 
body pays ſomething for being admitted to kiſs and 


(75) The pariſh of Killgobonet, is bounded on the S. by that 
of Dungarvan, on the N. by the mountains of Cummeragh, on 
che W. by the par. of Colligan and Seſknean, and on the E. by 
che par. of Killroſſinta. 
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handle it. Thoſe who have travelled through Italy, 
are not ſurprized at this kind of devotion. His 
grace Dr. Synge, by miſtake, places this affair in 
the county of Cork, as I ſuppote, from this faint 
having been an abbels in that county, which gave 
his antagoniſt, Dr. Nary, a handle to deny the 
fact. But though his grace miſtook the place, the 
thing is no leſs true. There is alto ſuch another 
image of St. Gobnata, in the county of Cork, near 
Macromp, in the dioceſs of Cloyne, which was 
that meant by his grace Dr Synge. 


That part of the pariſh of Clonea, (76) which is Clonea 
bounded by the fea, forms a ſhallow bay of a con- par. 


ſiderable length, being a ſmooth and pleatant ſtrand, 


compoſed of a fine hard firm ſand, although it is 


only the covering of a turf-bog, ior many ages 
overflown by the fea. In fome places, the wif 
riſes above the ſand, and is of a cloter texture than 
moſt other kinds, having little of the moſſy parts 
remaining. When dry, it is hard and black, and 
burns, with a crackling noiſe, like coal, but with 
a diſagreeable ſmell. However, little of this kird 
is made ule of, as it 1s troubletome to cut and to 
remove off the ſtrand, becauſe of its being daily 
overflown. The land, in this pariſh, produces 
ſome corn, but is moſtly paſture. In cutting 
trenches for the draining of a bog, fome canon 
ball were diſcovered, they probably lay there ſince 
Cromwell's time, who might have made ute of them 

ainſt an old caſtle in the neighbou hood; which, 

ether with the ruins of the churcy, are the only 
remarkable buildings in the paiith, 


Killroilinta parith (77) is, lor the moſt part, coarſe Killroſũn- 


(76) Clonea par. is bounded on the 8 E. by the ocean, on 
the N. E. with the par. of Killroflinta and Stradbally, and on 
the W by the par. of Dungarvan and Kulgobonet. 

(77) Killroſſinta par. is bounded on the S. by Clonea, on the 
N. by the par of Fews, on the E. by Stradbally, and on the 
W. by Killgobonet. 
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and rocky, interſperſed with bog; yet it affords a 
conſiderable quantity of paſture, and ſome arable 
land. Art a place called Barnakile, in this pariſh, 
are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, with a large 
tract of wood. At Ballycaroge, are the remains of 
another caftle, which formerly belonged to the fa- 
nuly of the Walſhes (78). In an adjacent brook, to 
the W. the country people ſhew a large rock, as 
big as an ordinary houſe, which they call Clough 
Lowriſh, i. e. the ſpeaking ſtone, and relate a fa- 
bulous account of its ſpeaking, at a certain time, 
in contradiction to a perſon, who ſwore by it in a 
lye. The ſtone is remarkably ſplit from top to 
bottom; which, they tell you, was done at the time 
of taking the above-mentioned oath (79). 


Stradbally 


(78) Giraldus Cambrenſis ſays, cap. 7. hib. expug. that 
David Walſh was the firſt perſon who forded the river Shannon, 
when Limerick was beſieged by Raymond le Groſs ; that he 
was a iuty and valiant young ſoldier, very hot and impatient, 
and taller than any in the army. He was couſin to Milerius, 
who was preſent at this attempt and Raymond's nephew. He 
had his hiname, not from his country, tho he was a Welſh- 
nan born, bu: from his family, who were fo named; and of 
his race, ſays the commentator on Giraldus, there are yet re- 
maining many good and worthy gentlemen, who are chiefly 
abiding in the county and city of Waterford, for there they 
were 1 planted 

(%) Giraldus Cambtenſis, in his conqueſt of Ireland, ca 
38, gives an account of a ſpeaking ſtone, at St. David's, in 
Wales, called, in the Welſh tongue, Lechlanar, of which it was 
ſalſly propheſyed, that the king of England ſhould, in his re- 
tia from I:eland, die thereon: and king Hen. II. he fays, 
was here met by a Welſh-woman, who cried out to this ſtone, 
to revenge her againſt the king, becauſe he heeded not a com- 

laint that ſhe had made to him azainſ the biſhop of that place. 

t was an old fable, he adds, among the Welſh, that a dead 

corps being carried once over this tone, it ſpoke and cleaved 
aſunder, which clift remained to his time ; and the country 
people would never aiter catry a dead body over the ſame, 
tho” it ſerved for a paſſage over a brook, which lay on the N. 
fide ot the church-yard. Hooker (who has added ſome notes 
to Cambrenſis) ſays, that he went purpoſely, in the year 1575, 
to ſee this ſtone; but a bridge being built * 
ne 
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Stradbally pariſh (80) is of a conſiderable extent, Stradbally 
the lands of it arable and paſture, with a large N. 


tract of bog towards the N. Wood-houle, the eſtate 
of Borr Uniake, eſq; is the only remarkable feat in 
it. His brother, the late Mr. Maurice Uniake, 
obtained a premium in 1742, for having planted 
about this ſeat, the largeſt quantity of trees that 
ſeaſon, being, of all kinds, 152640 trees; which, 
were they properly taken care of, would, in time, 
make a moſt noble plantation. Half a mile to the 
E. of this ſeat, ſtands the pariſh-church of Strad- 
bally, which was formerly a large building. The 
windows in it were few and very ſmall, which muſt 
have made the church, when roofed, exceeding 
dark; but that inconveniency was, in ſom mc a- 
ſure, remedied, by the uſe formerly of lamps aad 
candles, Half a mile farther, at a place called 
Ballivony, are ſome remains of a large building, 
150 feet long and go broad, thought to have been 
one of the knights-templars houſes. In a large 
court-yard facing the building, now almoſt level 
with the ground, is an open well, that by a tub- 
terraneous paſſage, of about 200 feet, commuui- 
cates with another within the houſe, which latter 
is deſcended to by ſtone ſteps. The water is 
brought to theſe wells by a ſubterraneous aque- 
duct, near half a mile. There are here the remains 
of ſeveral large out- offices; and by the grou::d- 
plan, it has much the appearance of a monaſtic 
edifice, though it 1s not mentioned as ſuch by any 
writer on that head. 


ſtoae was taken away. It is probable, that our ſtone being 
cleft is the ſame manner, got the name of the ſpeaking ſtone, 
from ſome Cambro-Britain. who had ſeen the former one in 
Wales, and ſettled in thoſe parts. 

(80) Stradbally is bounded on the E. with the barony of Mid- 
dlethicd, on the W. by the pariſh of Clonea and Killroſſinta, 
which alſo bounds it on the N. and on the 8. by the ocean. 


The 
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Fews par. Thepariſh of Fews (81), being moſtly mountain, 


Roſſmeer 
par. 


Midde- 
third bar. 


has little remarkable, except that it aſſhrds, from 
its lofty fituation, an ex:-11ve and agreeable proſ- 
pect of the ocean, ad ian paits of the country, 

Roiſ:neer pariſh ($2) is a exceeding coarſe, 
though tumewir:t better tha the former, Tae chief 
culture in this and the adjacent parihes, beſides 
oats, is rye. About an hundred years ago, one 
Greatrakes formed a deſign 0 & a town, 
at a place in this bar?, e yetretains :he name 
of Nez: s..; the itreets were marked out and 
paved, and feveial houſes built, which are ſince 

one to ruin. 

At Kilmacthomas, is an ancient caſtle, built 
formerly by the Powers of this county; where is 
alſo a ſmall barrack for twenty men. The caſtle 
of this place was, in 1643, taken by fir Charles 
Vavaſor, who, at that time, reduced other caſtles 
in the E. parts of this county. 

Having arrived at the eaſtern extremity of De- 
cies, I ſhall ſtill proceed eaſtwards, and deſcribe 
the barony of Middlethird (83). T firſt pariſh 


Newcaſtle we mect with in this barony, is that of Newcaftle (84), 


Par. 


(31) The pariſh of Fes, is bounded on the N. by the barony 
of Upper third, on the E. by the pariſh of Roſſmeet, on the W. 
with the mountains of Cummeragh, and on the S. with the pa- 
riſh of Killroſſinta. 

(82) Roſſmeer is bounded on the W. by Fews, on the E by 
the barony of Middlethird, and on the N. and S. by the barony 
of Upperthicd. | 

(33) The barony of Middlethird, is bounded on the E. by the 
baronv of Gualtier, on the N. with the river Suir, on the W. 
with the barony of Upperthird, and on the S. with the ocean 
and bay of Tramore. It contains the pariſhes of Newcaſtle, 
Killmeaden, Don-Iſle, Reiſk, Iſland-Icane. Killbride, Drum- 
cannon, Liſtine, and Loughdahy, Killronan, Killburn, Bally- 
caſhen, and Killoteran. 

(84) The pariſh of Newcaſtle, is bounded on the N. and E. 
by Kilimeaden, on the S. E. and S. with Don- Iſle, and on the 
W. with the barontes of Decies and Upperthird. 
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the ſoil whereof is very poor, being, for the moſt 
part, rock or bog, and has little remarkable in it. 
The high road leading to the city of Waterford 
from Durgarvan, runs through this pariſh, which, 
to a traveller ſeems very uncomfortable, being ex- 
ceeding rugged in moſt places; nor is the face of 
the country here more agreeable, little being to be 
ſeer. but naked rocks, heath and furze. 
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Next to this pariſh, is that of Killmeaden (85) Killmea- 


which place gives title of baron to Arthur Mohun den par. 


St. Leger, lord viſcount Doneraile, whoſe grand- 
father was ſo created the 28th of January, 1703. 
The pariſh-church is kept in repair; in the church- 
yard, is a handſome tomb of John Ottrington, eſq; 
grandfather to the right honourable Elizabeth, viſ- 
counteſs of Doneraile- (by whoſe care it was erect- 
ed). Here is alſo interred Mrs. Mary Maitland, 
his wife, deſcended (as the inſcription ſays) from 
the ancient family of the Maitlands in Scotland. 

Killmea len- houſe is built upon the foundation of 
an ancient caſtle, which was boldly erected on the 
bank of the river Suir. In the gardens, are ſeve- 
ral pleafan: canals, ſtored with fiſh. Round the 
ſeat, are good plantations of timber- trees. The Suit 
is here of a conſiderable breadth, and deep enough 
for veſſels of a large burden. 

To the ſouth of this ſeat, lies the pariſh of Don- 


Ile (86), which being coarſe and rugged, affords Don- Ille 


nothing worth obſervation : In the year 1346, John par. 


le Pocr, baron of Don-Ifle, and others of his name, 
gave ſecurity to the lord juſtice Bermingham, at 
Waterford, for themſelves, and all others of their 
names in the counties of Waterford and Tipperary, 


($5) Killmeaden pariſh, is bounded on the W. by the barony 
of Upperthud, on the N. with the river Suit, on the E. with 
Liſtine pariſh, and on the S. with the pariſh of Don-lfle. 

(36) Don-ifle is bounded on the N. by the foregoing pariſh, 
on the E. with Reiſk and Iſland-Icane, on the W. with a part 
of Upperthicd, and on the S. with the ocean. 


for 
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for their peaceable behaviour to the king and his 
miniſters. John Power, of Donhill, eſq; and Pierce 
Power, of Monerlargy, eſq; were reſtored to iheir 
eſtates by the act of ſettlement. 

I paſs over the pariſhes of Rziſk, Killbride, and 
Reiſs, Iſland-Icane (87), having nothing in them obſerva- 
— — ble. Oppoſite to the coaſt of this latter, lie three 
Icane par. ſmall iſlands, called the Iſles of Icane. The ſhore 

here, is bold and rocky, ſo that boats may ap- 
proach near it, in calm weather, with ſafety. 
Drumcan- The pariſh of Drumcannon (88) is one of the 
ES. moſt extenſive in this barony; the moſt conſiderable 
place in which, is the village of Tramore, agreea- 
bly ſituated, on the W. fide of a large open bay, 
which takes its name from the In Summer- 
time, it is a pleaſant retreat for the citizens of Wa- 
terford and others, who aſſemble here for the be- 
nefit of the falt-water. Although the air is ſharp, 
et, at this ſeaſon, it is very cool and refreſhing, 
To the N. of the Iſthmus of Tramore, is a large 
extended ſtrand, of above 2000 acres, which might 
eaſily be made land, by running a bank from the 
E. of the cape to Corbally, not a quarter of a mile. 
Some have been not a little ſurprized at the roll- 
ing in of the waves, on the ſhores of this bay, 
even when the weather ſeems calm. But this is 
frequent on all flat coaſts, that form ſuch deep bays, 
eſpecially when the wind blows from the ſea ; he 
there being little or no reſiſtance from the ſmooth 
nun ſtrand in the bottom of the bay, and the water 
alio repelled from the deep rocky coaſt on both 
ſides, has here a free ingreſs, and each wave rolls 


(87) R-iſk and Killbride pariſhes bound that of Iſland-Icane 
on the N. Don Iſle bounds it on the E. Drumcannon bounds it 
on the VV. and the ſea on the 8. 
($8) The pariſh of Drumcannon, is bounded on the N. by 
the C. liberties, on the S. by the ſea, on the E. by Gualtier, 
and on the W. dy Killbride. 
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in and out for a vaſt way, which it could not do 
on a more ſhelving coaſt. 

The bleakneſs of the ſea- air ſuffers no trees to 
grow hereabouts, except towards the bottom of the 
inner bay, near Corbally. The Iſthmus of Tra- 
more conſiſts of heaps of ſand; but, being never 
covered with the falt-water, is unfit for manure. 
The foil of this pariſh, is but indifferent, and of 
no great depth, except in low marſhy places. Be- 
ſides the pariſh-church, and ſome houſes at Tra- 
more, there are few other improvements in this 
pariſh. 


In the ſmall pariſh of Liſtine (89), is Whitfield's Liſtine 
town, where was, at the time of Petty's ſurvey, par. 


an ancient caſtle, William Dobbin proprietor. At 
preſent, it is an elegant (eat, belonging to Thomas 
Chriſtmas, eſq; and is ſituated three miles S. W. of 
Waterford. In the houſe, which is well built, are 
ſome well executed landſcapes of the late Vander 
Egan, and other pieces, particularly a pic- 
ture of St. John Baptiſt, The hall is painted in 
Chiara Oſcura, with ſeveral of the heathen deities, 
and in it ſtands two ſtatues of Neptune and Am- 
phitrite. The ſeveral apartments are elegantly fur- 
niſhed, and well diſpoſed. To the N. front of the 
houſe, is a large and beautiful canal, at the fur- 
ther end of which is, a Jet D'eau, that caſts up 
water to a conſiderable 

other baſons, cut in an oval form. The ſeveral 
ſlopes, graſs-plots, parterres, &c. are laid out in 
the neweſt taſte, In the garden, is a beautiful 
grotto, built of an hexagonal form, the inſide be- 
ing finely incruſted with a great number of foreign 
and other ſhells, which make a moſt ſplendid ap- 
pearance ; from the centre, hangs a glaſs branch ; 


(89) Liſtine. alias Liſaekill, pariſh is bounded on the N. by 
the Suir ; on the E. with the parithes of Killoteran, Killronan 
and Killbricle ; on the 8. with the pariſh of Reiſk ; and on the 
W. with Killmeaden. 


and 


eight. To the W. are 
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and round the walls, are a variety of coral of di- 
ferent colours, with a curious branch of the ſea- fan 
taken up at Tramore. Oppoſite to the door, and 
on each ſide, are placed ſtatues in niches. The 
bottom of the walls, is made up of rough rocks, 
ſuitable to a grotto. Several ſhells here found on 
our own coaſts, are beautiful in their kinds, as the 
vivid red of the Concha Corallina, the bright yel- 
low of the ſmall wilk, and the fine azure of the 
common muſcle, which add an agreeable contraſt 
to the pearly brightneſs of the poliſhed Indian 
ſhells. The Jerſey oyſter, when poliſhed, has alſo 
as bright a luſtre as mother of-pearl. The rang- 
ing, collecting, and poliſhing of ſo many ſhells, 
muſt have been very expenſive, and it is ſaid, 
this grotto coſt upwards of gool. On the other {ide 
of the houſe, is a beautiful caſcade, of a conſidera- 
ble fall. To the W. of the garden, is a wilder- 
neſs, and through it are cut ſeveral viſtas, which, 
terminating in different regular views of the houle, 
garden, &c. agrecably catch the eyes of a tra- 
veller. 

A few years ago, there was found, in a Daniſh 
fort near this place, a rude earther-ware veſſel, 
ſhaped like an inverted cone, in which was con- 
tained a golden bracelet, much tarniſhed by time, 
with a kind of ſcolloping on the rim, fo wide as 
to admit the arm of a man, almoſt up to the el- 
bow ; the gold, upon cleanſing. was found to be 
very pure, and worth about 2ol. Another veſſel, 
of the {ame bigneſs and ſhape, was found at the 
ſame place, but only fill-d with mould ; they each 
contain about two quarts, and open in the middle. 

Paſſing by the ſmall pariſhes of Killburn, Killro- 


Killronan, nan and !:allycaſhen, we meet with that of Killote- 


Ballycaſh- 


en par. 


Killoteran 


par. 


ran (90), where is a neat church, and charter- 


(30) Killoteran pariſh, is hounded on the N. by the Suir, on 
the E. with the nariſa of Kilbarry, on the W. with Liſtine, and 
on the S with Kiilonan and Ballycaſhen. 

ſchool. 
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ſchool. This charter- ſchool conſiſts of thirty chil- 
dren, and is endowed by the corporation of Wa- 
terford, with 26 acres of land, for 99g years, at a 


pepper-corn per annum, which, at the opening of 


the ſchool in 1744, were worth 20l. per annum; 
but, by the labour and improvement of the boys, 
are now valued at 241. per annum. 

Henry Maſon, eſq; fed the children at his own 
expence, ſince the ſchool was erected, having pro- 
miſed the ſociety to do fo for the firſt three years; 
and it was by the care and application of that gen- 
tleman, that the ſum of 2481. was collected from 
the gentlemen of the country, which was expend- 
ed upon the building. 

Laſt ſeaſon, the boys cleared two acres of land 
of ſtones, which are now a good Kkitchen-garden, 
and being well manured, yields a plentiful produce 
of all kinds of vegetables. Beſides ditching and pre- 
paring the land for cats, flax, and potatoes, on 
wet days they were employed in dreſſing flax, &c. 
They alſo faved, laſt ſeaſon, five tons of hay. The 
girls are employed in all kinds of houſe- wifery and 
ſpinning. Twenty-two children can now fay their 
catechiſm perfectly well, though ſome of them, 
when they came to the ſchool, could not ſpeak Eng- 
liſh. 

Next to the reſcuing the ſouls of ſuch numbers 
of poor children from the danger of popery, and 
their bodics from idleneſs and miſery, it was cer- 
tainly a great and wiſe deſign in the inſtitution of 
theſe ſchools, to have the boys bred up in thoſe 
labours, which, at preſent, ſeem to be the greateſt 
benefit to this kingdom, in not only the linen ma- 
nulacture, but likewiſe in the knowledge of agri- 
culture. Moſt other trades are over-ſtocked, and 
ſuch maſte;s as are to be got, being often tempted 
with the ſmall apprentice- fee, catch at it; the re- 
ſult frequently is, he either breaks for want of 
buſineſs, before the boy has learned his _ 

which 
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which directly expoſes him to ruin; or elſe, if they 
diſcharge their duty to each other, want of imploy- 
ment preſſes hard on this new made journeyman, 
and he is forced to forme common labour to get a 
bare ſupport. On the contrary, by breeding boys 
up to huſbandry, which can never be over-ſtock- 
ed, they will be made uſeful and profitable mem- 
bers to the public : and one would think that eve- 
ry gentleman, who has his own and his country's 
intereſt at heart, would be glad to encourage ſuch 
a one, by ſetting him a ſmall farm, at an eaſy rate, 
and even giving him credit for a ſtock to mana 
it. Thus, true agriculture would foon flouriſh, 
our waſte and uncultivated lands would be 
pled, and the proteſtant intereſt greatly ſtrengthen- 
ed 


I ſhall beg leave to add one hint towards this 
end, which, I hope, the gentlemen of the Incorpo- 
rated Society will excule. If, beſides the daily 
labour of the boys, they were given ſome inſtruc- 
tions in huſbandry, with the reaſons of laying on 
this or that kind of manure, and made acquainted 
with what every farmer ought to know, viz. the 
nature of the ſoils, and the grain fit for them, the 
reaſon for every plowing, the uſes of drainin 
ditching, &c. which might eaſily be collected from 
Bradley, Mortimer, &c. ard put in a ſhort method 
for their reading at ſchool, or for the furniſhing uſe- 
ful hints to the maſter to inſtruct them by. Theſe 
methods (I conceive) would make them fitter for 
ſervants in à countty life. A ſervant might then 
remind his maſter of an uſeful cut for his corn- 
land, which, forgetfulneſs might cauſe him to 
overlook. Such a one might, perhaps, diſcover to 
his maſter (probably unacquainted with the im- 
provement of foils by mixture) a ready manure for 
his ſtiff clay, by a neighbouring fa:d-bank, lime, 
&c. or direct him in the method of roafting ſuch 
land. Theſe, and ſuch like uſeful hints, a gen- 
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tleman might receive from a perion ſo inſtructed. 
Thus a new race of fervants ray be reaicnably 
hoped for, who may be expected to improve this 
country, in a more rational aud profitable man- 
ner than it is at preſent. Ard whar may we not 
hope from ſuch a happy inſtitution, fince it is not 
only ſupported by his majeſty's royal bounty, but 
alſo aſſiſted by the legiſlature; who, by a late 
ſtatute, have given their fa ctien to the charter- 
ſcheme, by granting a duty 6: hawkers and ped- 
lars, in aid of the fociety ; and, at the ſame time, 
bave enabled all perſons whatſoever, to give two 
acres of land for the uſe of an Engliſh prorteſtant 
ſchool ? nor ought it to be forgot, that his excel- 
lency the earl of CyesTERFIELD, lord heutenant 
of this kingdom, hath alſo, in a particular manner, 
patronized the ſociety, by a paragraph in his 
ſpeech (gi) to both houſes of parliament on this 
occaſion, 

At upper Butlerſtown, in this pariſh, are the re- 
mains of an old caſtie, which, by its ruins, ſcems 
to have been demoliſhed by powder. "This barony 
having no lime-ſto-1e, is ſupplied with ſca- ſand, on 
both the N. and S. ſides, by means of the Suir and 
the ocean. Not far from Whitficld's-town, is a 
ſlate quarry. 


In the city and liberties of Watcrford (ga) are 1 '-+ties 
the pariſhes of Trinity, St. Michae!, St. Olave, of Water» 


St. John, St. Peter, St. Patrick, and St. Stephcu. ford. 


Although 


(91) © The aſſiſtance which you have piven the proteſtant 
„ charter-ſchools, is a moſt prudent. as well as a molt com- 
* paſſionate charity ; and I do moſt earncitly recommend to 
« your conſtant p.oteQtion and encouragement, that excellent 
«* inſtitution, by whica a conſiderable number of unkappy chil- 
« dren, are annually reſcued from the milery that always, and 
« the guilt that commonly, attends, uninitruted poverty and 
« idleneſs.” 

(92) Ir appears, by the rent-ro!ls of land: belonging to the 
Corporation of Watertard, as they 8 let ann. 1657, that they 
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Although the churches are in the city, yet conſide- 
rable tracts of each pariſh extend into the country. 
The pariſh of Killbarry, is allo in the city liberty, 
was formerly a preceptory of the knights-templars, 
whole lands and effects were, upon their ſuppre{- 
ſion, given to the hoſpitalers, or knights of St. John 
of ſcruſalem. Beſides the grand priory of Kilmain- 
ham, near Dublin, we find but eight houſes or 
preceptories of this order in Ireland; three of 
which, viz. this of Killbarry, and thoſe of Crook 
and Killure, were in this county. Killbarry, with 
its demeſnes, were granted to Thomas carl of 
Ormond in fee- farm, and aſſigned to Thomas 
Wadding. 

Palleramona, the ſeat of Thomas Carew, elq; 
is a well built houfe. The improvements which 
are carrying on, are defigned in a good taſte. On 
the E. ſide of the houſe, is an handiome canal, and 
about it are conſiderable plantations, gardens, &c. 
On a commanding, hill, in the deer-park, 1s an 
agreeable turret, that affords a proſpect of part of 
Tramore bay, with a view of the city of Water- 
ford, and the counties of Wexford and Kilkenny. 

About a mile to the W. of the city, is a plea- 
fant ſcat, called Grace-Dien, which commands an 
agrecabie proſpect, both up and down the river 
Suir, For other particulars in the city liberty, I 
refer to chapter V. 


had, in the liberties of the city, Knock-houſe, 327 acres: Wood- 
ſtown, 252 acres: Killoteran, 152 acres: Liſmore, $1 acres : 
Lumbardy, 6 actes: Karigpherics, Half Ballymony-Beg. 74 
acres: the two Bandaghs, 37 acres: Ballymony Beg, 42 acres: 
Grace-diev, and 3 acres of Little Bradly, 79 acres: Rath- 
pain, 45 acres: in the liberties, 20 acres: Gibbet-Hill, 30 
acres; ditto 5O actes: Brickenu!i and 4 Parks, 6 acres: Little 
Bradly, 3 acres : Porter's Park, 11 actes: Lombard's Meadow, 
12 actes: Croan's Paddock, in the !iberties, 3 actes: one Marſh, 
in the libertics Dobbin's 5 Parks, 12 actes: Windcrotr, 3 
acres.— At this time, the Ulurpers ſet in the city of Water- 
toid, 114 foiteited houſes. 

The 


* 
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The barony of Gualtiere (93) takes its name Harony at 
from two lim words, call-d Tire-na-Gaul, i. c. the Gualtiete. 


land of the foreigners, this being among the early 
ſettlements of the E: glifh in Ireland. 


Ballynekill parifh (94) begins about a mile tog 
the E. of the city of Waterford ; a pleaſant road kill far. 


runs through it, from the city towards Paitugs, 
affording the travelier an agreeable proſpect of the 
city, and the failing of velizis up and dow! the 
river. An iſland, called the Liitle-Ifand, in the 
Suir, belongs to this pariſh; it is about a mile 
long, and as much in breadth. In it, is an old 
caſtle, and the 1]aid is a pleatant ſpot. 

Oopoſite to this Ward, is Ballynakill, an agree- 
able ſrat of William Dobbin, eq; moſt vetlels of 
burden, bound to or from the city, failing almoſt 
by the very door; nothing can make a more agree- 
able contraſt, than the flags ard ſtreamers of thip- 
ping, together with the drapery of the fails, in a 
rural proſpect. _ 

On the right hand of this road, is William's- 
town, the ſeat of Mr. Fitz-Gera'd, with conſidera- 
ble plantatio''s and good improvements. 

Towards Patizge, the road leads us through the 


(93) Gnaltiere is bounded on the N by the Suir, on the W. 
with the liberties of Waterford, part of the batony of Nidiie- 
third, and bay of Tramote; on the E by Wateiicid bay; ard 
on the S. by the ocein. It is d.vided into thete paiithes; y- 
nekill, Ballygunner, Kill-St.-Nicholas, Faitibeg, Coak, l- 
macombe, Kitlea, Rathmoylan, Killmaclege , Killufe and Kite 
caragh, moi of which ate of a very ſmall extent 

(94) Ballynckill is bounded on the N. by the Suit, on the 
S. by the pariſh of Killure, on the E. by Bally zunner, aud un 
the W. by the city liberties. 

(95) The parith of Ballygunner, is bounded on the N. by the 
Suit, on the S. with Killmactege, on the V. and N. W with 
the pwiſh of Biſhop's-court and Ballynckill, and on the E. with 
Kitn2combe and Kill-St.-Nicholas. 


G 2 (96). The 


a f Ae Ballygun— 
pariſhes of Bally gunner (95), and Kill-St--Nicliolas ner and 
Kiil St.“ 
Nicholas 


par. 


a''vne- 
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Paſſage. (96). The little town of Paſſage in the latter, is 
the only ſpot on the river, between it and the city, | 
where a town could be ſituated, both ſides bein 
hemmed in, by a continued chain of rocky hills; 
not only thus far, but alio for a conſiderable way 
above the city. The town is ſituated under a hill, 
ſo ſteep, that few care to ride it up or down; 
however, the inhabitants make nothing of it. Yet 
their fitua'tion ſcems to be none of the moſt com- 
ſortable, as mis rocky hill, which is fix times as 
high as the ta!}:f houſe in the place, hangs over 
their heads. O1 the top, the church is erected, to 
which the inhabitants have no very eaſy walk; and 
as the lil lies N. aud S. they have but little of the 
ſun aſter mid-day, eſpecially in winter; which, with 
an caſterly wind, nuit make the place very bleak | 
and unpliatfart. In the town, is a decent market- | 
houſe, and the other houſes there, have no ill ap- 
pearance. There is alſo a convenient mole for the | 
ſecuiity of loading and diſcharging veſſels. Here 1 
15 an exceilegt road, whzie 500 fail of ſhips may ; 
ride ſafely. Where the pier now ſtands, was for- | 
merly a bivck-houfe, mounted with ſeveral great 
as, then under the command of the governor of 
Daucaanon tort, which is about a league diſtance, | 
on the county of Wexiord fide. In 1649, Cromwell 
leut b troops vi ag , and four of horſe, to | 

| 


taice che place, Which was effected, not without 
ſome ditoute. | 

Iu 1663, February 20th, the duke of Ormond | 
was made god ernor ot the port and town of Paſſage, | 
ſor life (97). 

To the N. of the parith of Kill-St.-Nicholas, lies 
that of Faithbeg, bounded, on every other fide, by | 
the ver, Oa the N. is an impending hill, called, | 

(5) "To's pariſh is bounded on the W. by the former, on | 
the |. by the parith of Crook, on the N by Faitlibeg, and on 
the 8. by Crook and Killmacombe. 

(y;) Roull's office, thizd tile of Charles II. 


Check-Point, 
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| Check- Point, directly oppoſite to the conſtucnee of 

| the three rivers, the Suir, the Nore and the Barrow, 
Spenſer, in his epiſode of the marriage of the 
Thames with the Medway, introduces theſe rivcrs 
in the following Stanza. 


The firſt, the gentle Shure, that making way 
By ſweet Clonmell, adorns rich Waterford ; 

The next, the ſtubborn Newre, whoſe waters gray 
By fair Kilkenny, and Roiseponte board ; 

The third, the goodly Barow, which doth hoard 
Great heaps of ſalmon in his dreary botorne : 

All which long fundred, do at laſt accord 
To join in one, ere to the tea they come, 
So flowing all from one, all one at laſt become 

Fairy Queen, B. 4. Cant. XL v. 43. 


From a riſing ground, called Faithlock, there is an 
agreeable proſpect of this junction, and an cxten- 
ſive view of all the adjacent country. The meet- 
ing of theſe rivers makes a noble and grand ap- 
pearance, with the ſeveral iſlands interiperſed in 
them. The counties of Waterford, Kilkenny ard 
Wexford here meet, and form the ſeveral ſhores, 
and the counties of Tipperary, Carlow and Wicklow, 
may be alſo ſcen from this place, with the valtees, 
and a lage tract of the occan lying S. E. over 
the fort of Duncannon. Near this agreeable freer e, 
are the houſe and improvements ef Corrcitus Bol- 
ton, eſq; 

| The pariſh of Crook (98) lics to the S. towards Crook 
| Credan. The toil of thete pariincs, is indiforente Par. 
| ly fertil. At Crook, is an ancient caſtle, a: d ruincd 

| church, the former being one of the Jemplars 
nouſes. This caſtle and demeines, were granted 

to Sir John Davis, in fee farm, at a yearly rent 


„** 
* 


K ͤb . 


(93) This is baunded on the N. by Ki!l St-Nicholas, on the 
W. and S. by Kilmacombe, and on tie L. by the ica. 


G 3 of 


Ril-na- 
Combe 


par. 


) 


Kille 21 Dar. 


| Qt: my - 
Ii „at, 
je ge par 


Natura! aud C:ui! Hiltory of 
cf 105. 10d. per ann. and ailigned by him t 
Richad A, lworth; it belongs at picient to Alex. 
ander Boyd, eſq 

In tic parti ct Killmacombe (99), is Woodſtown, 
the houſe and improvement of Mrs. Mutlow, fitu- 
ated within a fail way of the coaſt, from which is 
an entenucd ſtraund for about two miles. From Wood- 
ſown, me read leads towards Dunmore, where is 
an as cient caſtle, and fo to Nymph-hall, an agree- 

abe kat of Henry Nlaſon, iq. 

* owards the extremity ot the pariſh of Killca 
„ois Leppers-Town, formerly bequeathed to the 
Pur of Waterford, ard by the dewn-ſurvey con- 
tai cd 419 acres. 

| Rajimoylan pariſh (tor) are ſome caves on the 
c02 „ When will be deicrith<d in another place. 

Part of Rilmaclege pariſh (102) forms the E. fide 
of Rhinethark harbour, in the bay oi I ramore, On 
6022s p. art of the coaſt, is ſituated Somerville, the feat 
TH Thomas Wiſe, eſq. The improvemerts are here 
biz iconfiderable, occaftiuned by its exputure to the 
bicat;nels of the fea winds, which tet in too ſha'p 
to luſter tees t flzurtih hercabuuts, 

I the parith of Killure (102) was another precep- 
ton, of the Kughts Templars, fou dad in the 12th 
Cty. The tards were after the difiolution 
ante to Francis Felton, in fee farm, at a 1cit 


This is bounded on the N by Crook, and Kill-St-Nicholas; 
Qi1 OY * by ballyz mon ano Nin 1CICge - on the E with the 
lo), OUT ; ind CN the with Kiliear. 

(10: N Thi- 13 baun bod by the tormer on the N. by the fea on 

the . and S. and by the Pari of Rathmoy lan on the W. 

( 1 {it's is bounded on the N. and E by the tote going, on 
the W. by Killizactege, and on the S. by the lea. 

( 62) Boundel! the N. by the par. of Bailygunner, on the 
W. ite Madlethvird bar, © the E. with Killmacombe, &c and 
oa the 5. with the ſca. 

(+03) Kues is baunded on the N. by Ballynekiil, on the W. 
the liberties of Waterford, on the E. with Bithups-Court, 
3, 214 tC S. with Monemoynter, a particle of Killmacicge. 


of 
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of 131. 6s. 8 d. and aſſigned to Laurence lord 
Eſmond 

Killcaragh and Biſhop's- Court (104) are of a ſmall wy 
extent, having little worthy of notice in them, ex- yan 1 
cept the remains of ſome ruins at Biſhop's-Court, Court. 
probably built as a country retreat for the Biſhops of 
Waterford. 

This barony is entirely watered, on three ſides, by 
the Suir; on the N. and on the S. and S. E. by 
the ocean. The lands, though poor, are tolerably 
well cultivated, and moſtly manuied with fea ſand, 
which lies convenient. The roads round the city 
are very pleaſant, and kept in good repair. The 
whole barony is fully inhabited, and from the great 
number of mall pariſhes into which it is divided, 
it ſeems to have been always very populous. 

| now proceed to the barony of Upperthird (105), Upper- 
a ſmall part of which lies along the coaſt, ſeparated thud bs 
from the reſt (which is bounded by the Suir) by a 
part of Decies. 

The pariſh of Killbarmedan (106) is for the moſt Killber- 
part, arable and paſture, but intermixcd with ſome medan 
bog, rocks and fandy banks. The lands of Kill- P“. 
barmedan and Bally verin, in this pariſh, belong to 
the ſe of Water ford. Garranmoris, the houte of 
Mr Richard Power, has about it good improve- 
ments. The pariſhes of Monkflaud and Bally la- 
meen, continue to have conſtables and other parith 
officers choſe for them: But in the eccichaitical 


(i 04) Bounded on the N. by Ballynekill, on the W. with Kil- 
lure, on the E. with Ballygunner, and on the S. with K Ilmaclege. 

( 05) This barony is bounded on the N E. and N. by the 
Suir, on the W. by the bar. of Glanehiry, on the E by Middle- 
third, on the S. by Decics and the fea ; it contains the followin 

riſhes ; near the lea, are Kiilbarmeyan, Ballylameen and Monks - 
Jand ; near the Suir, Gillcaghe and Coolfin, Clonegam, Fennoagh 
Mothil, Deſert and Ki:imoleran. 

(106) Killharmedan par. is bounded on the E. with the Bar. of 
Middlethird, on the N. by Decies, on the W. by Monkflaad, 
and on the S. by the occan. 
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diviſion, they are loſt in the parithes of Killbar- 
medaa and Roſſ myr. In the parith of Ballylameen, 
is Carrick-Caftle, the houte and improvements of 
Mr. Peter A:.thony. 

From this part of the barony, I ſhall proceed to 
the upper diviſion, of which the pariſh of Gillcaghe 
Gillcaghe and Coolfin (107) is a part. The ſoil here is, for the 
and Cool- moſt part, tolerably good, with ſome unprofitable 
in par. rock and mountain. On theS. of the road leading 

from Waterford, there is a conſiderable tract of 
wood, and from the riſing grounds one has a plea- 
ſant proſpect of the courſe of the Suir, and the op- 
polite country. 
Clonegam In the pariſh of Clonegam, (108) is Curraghmore, 
— the ſcat of the Right Hon. the lord viſc. Tyrone, 
more. fituated about eight miles to the W. of Waterford, 
and four miles S. E. of Carrick, near a ſmall river, 
called Clodugh, which falls into the Suir about three 
miles E. of this place. The houſe ſtands where 
an ancient caſtle, belonging to the family, was built; 
a part of which ſtill remains. The preſent houſe 
wzs erected ann. 1700, which date is on a pedeſtal 
of the door-caſe : The portico conſiſts of two pillars 
of the tuſcan order; over which, in a pediment, is 
placed the arms of the family; and above them, in a 
nich, ſtands a ſtatue of Miuerva; the hall is large and 
pacious. Fronting the entrance, is a fine ſtair- 
cate, which, after the firſt landing, divides on each 
hand, by two flyers to the landing place of the firſt 
ſtory. The whole is adorned with beautiful paint- 
ings, by Va:der-Egan, ſuch as columns, feſtoons, 
&c. between which are ſeveral landicapes. The 
cciling is painted in perſpective, and repreſents a 


(167) Dounded on the E. with the bar of Middlethird, on the 
N. bv the par. ot Clonegam, on the W. with Mothil, and on 
the S. wick Decies. 

(108) Bounded on the N. E. by the Suir, on the S. with the 
foregoing, on the N. W. by Fennoagh, and on the W. by Mothil. 


Dome, 
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Dome, the columns ſeeming to rile, though on a flat 
ſurface. 

The houſe is a large ſquare bui ding, except 
on the E. fide, from the centre of which the caſtle 
projects. In a large room, whicl1 is a part of the 
caſtie, is a carved chimney piece in wood, being a 
repreſentation of ,th- cartoon of St. Paul preaching 
at Athens, done by Mr. Houghton, who had a præ- 
mium from the Dublin ſociety tor this performance. 

Be ſides the ſtair-caſe, there is a ſpacious room 
below, entirely painted by Vander Egan, in land- 
ſcape, in which kind he much excelled. A ſleeping 
Cupid, on a marble table in this room, deſerves 
our attention, as do the beautiful tapeſtry hangings 
of an inner chamb<.:. 

There are ſeveral leſſii pieces done by Vander- 
Egan in the houſe ; but that whic't ſeems to excel 
the reſt, is a fine repreſentacion ct the landing of 
King William at Carrickfergus. There are ſome 
ancient family portraits herc, which by their man- 
ner, ſeem to be done by Dobſon, Sir Peter Lely, 
and other famous portrait par:1ers. 

The garders are of a conſide able extent, and 
laid out in a fine taſte. On the 13ght, is a natural 
wilderneſs of tall venerable oak; om the butt of 
one of which, grows a buch tree, purely natural. 
Through this wilderneſs an arcificial ſerpentine ri- 
ver is cut, which, from an adjacent hill, that af- 
ſords an intire proſpect of the improvements, has 
a beautiful effect. "Phe Fuſe has the advantage 
of Mater on three ſides, laid out in large clegant 
carals and batons, well ſtorcd wit carp, tech, 
and p rch. Swans, ard other wild-tow!, contribute 
to enliven the ſcer e; and the banks ard terraces 
are adorned with ſtatues. Facing two fronts of the 
houlc, are caſcades; one of which falls from ſtep to 
ſtep in form of a pcrron, and the oiner from baton 
to baion: A third is deſigned to face the other 
front. There is alſo a ſhell-houſe erecting, which 


when 
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when finiſhed, promiſes to be very curious; as 
alſo a hand.ome green-houſe. From the front of 
the houſe, beſides a proſpect of the gardens, &c. you 
ſe: bevond thele in the centre a beautiful extended 


lawn. On either hand, are riſing grounds, covered 


with wood, and on the neigtbouring hills, are 
ſeveral young plantations of the fame. 

The proſpect facing the entrance, is terminated 
by the mountains of Cummeragh, which, at about 
ſeven miles diſtance, elevate their rocky ſides; down 
one of which a rivulet tumbles, and beautifies the 
ſcene with a natural cataract. 

Some time ago, two braſs inſtruments were dug 
up, in an adjacent bog, both ſhaped ſomething 
like wedges, about 3 inches long, and 1+ broad 
at the bottom. They ſcem to be the fame repre- 
ſented by Dr. Plot in his hiſtory of Staffordſhire 
(109), which he will have to be the head of a 
Roman Securis. But theſe ſeem to be too ſmall 
for the ule fuch i itruments were put to, i. e. 
to kill the facribucs, and ſeem rather to be ſome 
kind of Daniih ; !trument, not as yet determined 
for what uſes they were d. ſigned. Another curi- 
olity here occurring, :5 a wold globe of glaſs or 
cry {tal, as it feemra to be, winch has been, time 
gut of "mind, int! family, and is laid to cure the 
murrain in cattle, by putting it into a veſſel of wa- 
ter, or even a culer, ad giving that water to the 
cattle to drir'. ; but whether this has that effect, 
credat Jud us Apella. 

In the ark adjoining the houſe, are a great va- 
ricty o " autiful coloured deer, and a large parcel 
of fal. aw deer in an adjacent wood. 

The church of Clonegam was lately rebuilt by 
his lordſhip, and 1cands on a hill, about a mile to 
the E. of the houſe. It is a neat building, in good 
proportion, the floor paved with marbie, and with- 


' 09) Chap. 10. Tab. XXXIII. fig. 6. Vid. plate IV. fig. III. 
in 
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in the rails of the altar with oak, in which are 
hardſome vencerings, in ſeveral geometrical figues. 
The altar-piece and pulpit, are of mahogany, and 
the ſeats plain and neat. The walls are partly 
ain ſcotted and ſtuccoed, the ceiltig ncatly orna- 
mented with fret-work, and the whole, being well 
lighted, has an elegant appearance. F:om the door, 
is an extended proſpect ot the improvements of Cur- 
raghmore, ard a large tract of count:y on all ſides. 

May field is a pleatarit feat of fir James May, bart. Mayfield. 
finely ſituated on the banks of the Suir, with fe- 
veral plantations, and laige improvements. This 
place was formerly called Rocketts Caſtle, from a 
caſtle erected here, probably by one of that name. 

The lad of the pariſh of Fennoegh (110), is Fennoagl 
gencraliy arab'c and paſturc, with fone unprofita- par. 
ble rock and mountain. 

Mothil pariſli (tit) is much the ſame kind of Mothil 
ſoil. Here was formerly an abbey of canors regu- . 
lar of St. Auguſtinc, or, according to ſome, of 
Ciftertian monks, founded by St. Brogan, in the 
6th century, and at the diſſolution, granted to fir 
Walter Raleigh, in fee farm. There arc ſome few 
remains of this abbey ncar the pail: church, which 
is in repair. At Clonea, is an old caſtle, which be- 
longed to the lord of Decies, but, at preſent, gone 
to decay. At Monerlargy, is a good houſe and 
umpiovements of Mr. Edward Englith. 

The moſt r:markabi- place in the pariſh of Detert per: 
| (112), is Cariickbeg, f:merly called Carrick mac- par. 
Grunn, being a part ot the ſubuibs ol Carrick-na- 


(: 1©) Bounded on the S. E. by Clonegam, on the 8. by Mo- 
thil, on the M. by Deſert. and on the N. by the Suir. 

11%) Bounded on the N. by the pariſh of Deſert, on the W. 
by that of Ratlicormuck, now joined with it, on the E. with 
Clonegam, and on the S. with Decies. | 

(112) Bounted on the N. by the Suir, on the S. by Mothil, 
on the E. with Fenno2;n, and va the W. by Glapat;ick, not 
mentioned in the icgi:ter byoks. 
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Suir. Here is an excellent ſtone-bridge, which 
affords a communication between the two counties 
of Water ford and Tipperary. The abbey of this 
place was founded by Thomas earl of Ormond, in 
1336, for Frauciſcan friars. And John Clyn, the 
annaliſt. was the firſt guardian of it, and died therein, 
in 1349. The ſteeple is a curious building, about 
60 feet high, and res from a ſingle ſtone, like an 
inverted pyramid ; which point begins ſeveral feet 
from the ghund, towards the middle of the fide 
wall of the ruined church. In this abbey, are ſe- 
veral tombs, but of no great antiquity. 

Coolnemucky 1s a pleaſant feat of William Wall, 
eſq; near which, ſome years ago, two urns were 
diſcovered, filled with earth, reſembling thoſe men- 
tioncd to be fou:.d near Whitfields. Not long 
ſince, very large woods ſtood near this place; one 
particular tree, called, by the Irith, Blahoge, grew 
here, the boughs of which, when ſtanding, over- 
fpread near l:aif an acre of ground, fo that a large 
troop of horſe might draw up under its branches, 
the trunk is, at preſent, at Curraghmore, and ſeems 
to have been near ten fcet diameter. By an order 
remaining in the council books of the ad of Nov, 
1654, commiſſary genzral Reynolds was directed 
to tell and carry as many trees, (which, the order 
fays, was a dangerous ſhelter for rogues, and ob- 
ſtructed the high way) as to enlarge the road 20 
yards on each fide, which was executed accord- 
ingly. 

1 Church-Town, is the pariſh church in repair, 
with a feat of Eccles Diſney, eſq; and at Glyn is a 
good houſe, belonging to the family of the Roches. 
In fir Wilkam Petty's time, there was here an an- 
cient caſtle, poltefled by the Everards. 

At Bolhendsſart, anciently called Deſert Naibre, 
was founded an abbey of St Maidock, in the 6th 
centuiy, for canons regular of St. Auguſtine. Gla- 
patrick is 2 ſmall tract, lying between this * 
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and the commons of Clonmel, formerly a pariſh in 
itſelf, near which, on the Suir, 1s Tickencore, be- 
longing to fir William Oſborne, with ſome good 
improvements. 

That part of this barony which extends along the 
river Suir, is a pleaſant tract, but towards the 8. 
it is very coarſe, and only fit for paſturage, afford- 
ing but little tillage for want of proper manure, 
ſea-ſand and lime-ſtone being at too great a diſ- 
tance. | 
In the county of Tipperary, at a place called 
Abbey, is an excellent mai], which, as it is conve- 
nient to water-carriage, might be of great ule to 
the fertilizing this part of the country. 

Great part of this barony, with the E. part of 
Decies, retains the name of Powei's cou. ity, rot 
only from the lords of Curraghr:;ore, but a'fo from 
many families of that name ſcitled in rheie parts. 

To the W. of this barony, he the commons of 
Clonmel, for the moſt part a mountainous tract, 
affording little elſe but paſture. Theſe commons, 

the down-furvey, contained 5103 acres, which 
were forfeited at the time of ine uinrpatio', and 
but little of them remains to the corporation of 
Clonmel at preſent. 

Glanehiry, (113) a ſmall barony, is watered on 
the N. and W. ſides by the Suir, and on the S. by 
the river Nier. That part ncar the Suir is well 


(113) Glanehiry, is bounded on the N. by the Suir, on the W. 
by the Co. of "Tipperary, on the 8. by the bur. of Decics, and 
on the E. by Decies and Rlidulethiid. It contains the commons 
of Clonmell, and the pariſn of K:!rona.. which has the fame 
bounds almoſt as the barony. "There were ſome lands in this 
barony called Slunagh, or Abbey-Slunagh, which, in the down- 
ſurvey, is made a d iſt inct pariſh ; theſe lands f- rmerly belonged 
to the abbey of Inis Launaght, or de Suit io, in ne Co. of Tip- 
perary, probably the place on the Suir called Abbey. It was en- 
dowed by Donald O-Brien, king of Limerick, and Malachy O- 
Feolain, lord of Decies, in the 12th century. At the diſſolution, 


the lands were granted to fir Patrick Gough, of Kilmanehio. 
cultivated 
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cultivated, eſpecially where the land is low; but 
towards the E. aud S. E. it is very coarſe, though 
well ſtocked with black cattle, as are all the moun- 
tains almoſt in this county. 

Four-mile-water, a {mall village, takes its name 
from its diſtance from Clonmel, where, over the 
river Nizr, is a ſtone bridge. Till one arti: es near 
Clonmel, a traveller has little variety in this moun- 
tainous tract; but, from the riſirg grounds near 
that place, the meanders of the river Suir prefent 

themliclves to view ; and here the county of Tippe- 
rary appears to great advantage, as far as the eye 
can reach; the whole country being one level 
plain, diverſified with large extended lawr.s and 
ſheep-walks, incloſed meadows, corn-fields, ſeveral 
handſome ſeats ard houtcs, beautified with gardens 
and ſheltercd every where with regular plar.tations, 
which, to an eye tired with the rough proſpects this 
county affords, is infinitely pleaſing, 

Part of the ſuburbs of Clonmel extend themſelves 
into this barony, on the S. ſide of the Suir. The 
bridge is divided into two, by a ſmall iſland in the 
river, on which houſes are built. The town has a 
handſome aud regular appeararce from this ſide of 
the water. 

The only improvements in this barony, are on 
the E. ld of the 1iver. Among thefe, arc Bally- 
makey, Kilmanchin, Kilnemaky, &c. But on the 
county Tipperary kde, the {cats are very numerous. 
Near the verge of this barony, are ſome old caſtles, 
as Caſlle- cooragh, Caſtle-reagh, Newcaſtle, &c. pro- 
bably built as places of defence on the frontiers of 
both counties; this being the only part through 
which there is a frce paſſage without 2 the 
Suir, or paſhrg excceding high mountain 

[ hall corcfude this chapter with a few general 
remarks on the whole county. The county-taxes 
arc raiſed accordirg to the number of plough lands 

(114) into 
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(114) into which each barony is divided, every 
plough-land paying an equal ſhare. There is ſcarce 
a ſixteenth part of this county under tillage, three 
fourths of it, at leaſt, being under paſture, yet it 
affords a much greater quantity of corn than ſup- 
plies the uſes of the inhabitants. Potatoes abound 
moſt towards the weſtern ſides, which not onl 
feed the greateſt part of the poorer ſort, but being 
ſent to Dublin, make very conſiderable returns. A 
large quantity of butter 1s made here, though but 
little cheeſe, the former being found moſt profita- 
ble. The linen- manufacture has hitherto gained 
little footing in this part of the Kingdom. The 
methods of living here, are very different from 
thoſe in the north, which theſc people will not com- 
ply with. If colonies of the northern inhabitants 
are to be invited into theſe parts, which it is to be 
preſumed is the beſt method of ſpreading the linen- 
manufacture hither, they muſt have land ſet them 
at a cheaper rate than our cottagers pay for it ; who 
can maintain a family with an acre or two of pota- 
toes, and pay a large rent for a dairy with the 
labour of a few hands 


(114) The number of plough-lands in each barony, by which 
one may ſee the quantity of cultivated and paſtwie land in 
each, are as follows, Decies without Drum, 122. P. L. Decies 
within Drum, 75. Coſhmote and Coſhbride, 92. Upperthird, 
Co. Middlethicd, 63. Gualtiere, 56. Glanchicy, 14. 
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CHAP. N. 


Hiſtorical annals of the city of Waterford, from 
the time of its building by the Oſtmen, or Danes, 
to the landing of the Engliſh, and from thence 
continued down to the revolutin. 


HE firſt building of this city is attributed to 

the Danes, or, as they were then called, 

Oſtmen, who were alſo the founders of moſt of the 

ſea-port towns in Ireland, where they firſt ſettled 

themſelves for the conveniency of carrying on an in- 

land tra Heck with the natives at home, as well as a 
conſiderable commerce abroad. 

They were called Oftmen or Eaſterlings, as com- 
ing from a part of the world lying Eaſt of theſe 
iſlands ; which tract, among our merchants trading 
up the Baltick, 1s called the Eaft-land country, 
and from theſe, that part of the city of Dublin, 
now corruptly called Oxmantown, but formerly 
Otman:own, took its name. Theſe Danes are not 
to be underſtood of a people which only inhabited 
that tract now known by the name of Denmark, 
but were colonies of promiſcuous nations of the 
ancient Scandinavia, who invaded and fixed them- 
ſelves, according to the hiſtories of thoſe times, in 
this iſland, for: time between the eighth and ninth 
century. They are noted for their — inva- 
ſions upon this and the neighbouring countries, 
which they found more fruitful, temperate, and 
rich than their own; as well as for their piracy, 
commerce, and for their introducing a better fort 
of coined money into trade, than was current in 
theſe parts before their time; which has retained 
their name, by being termed ſterling, as Cambden 
obſerves. 


Ann, 8; 3. The foundation of this city, is commonly aſcri- 


bed to Sitiricus, in the year 853; and much _— 
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the ſame time, Ivorus is ſaid to have built 


Limerick ; and Amlavas, Dublin. 


In 393, Patrick, fon to Ivorus, then King of the Ann. 89;. 


Danes of WW aterford, was lain. 

Anno 937, The Danes of Water ſord waſted all 
the country of Meath (1). 

Anno 1000, Ivorus, then king of the Danes, dicd 
in Waterford, and was fucce eeded, 

Anno 1003, by his 103 Reg nald, who buiit the 
tower called after his name, 4. 2d n0 w, by corrup— 
tion, called, the Ring-tower. 

Anno 1014, rien Boruma, in the twelfth year 
of his reign, treated with moſt of the Init petty- 
kings, to unite their forces with him to drive out 
the Danes, as the publick enemies of the Kingdom; 
but Sitricus, King of the Danes of W aterford, 
having made ali the preparations and alliances that 
be could, they came to a ſharp engagement, at 
Clontarf, on the 23d of April, whercin the ſaid 
Brien was mortally wounded, aid Murrough, his 
fon, and Furlogh, the ton of Murrough, his grund- 
fon, with many others of quality, beſides 11000 
foldiers, were flain ; but Donogh, the third ton of 
Brien, taki: o the command ot the army, obtained 
a complcat \ ict ry. And, 

Anno 1036, wok a jruricy to Rome, c "_ 8 
with him lc regal Crow. a, which was of pnic gold. 

Sitricus, king of the Danes of! this City, was 
killed by the king ef Upp*:;-Otfo:y, and vas 
ane by Regi ald O. Hiver, who, ile lame 
year, was killed by Sitricus JI. 

8 1033, 8 ORrhan, king of the 
Danes of Watcrtord, was ſlain by the people of 
Upp-r-Offory ; or, as ſome tay, by the treachery 
of his own men; and the fame year, this city was 
plundered and burnt, by Dermot NMiac- mel Nembo, 
king of Leinſter. (2) 


(+) Annals of the four maſters. (2) Annals of all Hints 
in the iſle of Loughrea. 
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Anro 1087, This city was taken and burnt by 
the people of Dublin (3). 

Amo 1096, The Oſtmen of Waterford, having 
embraced the chriſtian religion, thought it advil- 
able to place a biſhop (4) over their city ; and there- 
fore they elected into this office one Malchus, a 
man of probity, who had been ſome time a bene- 
dictine monk of Wincheſter, and was conſecrated 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Malchus, after his conſecration, returned to Wa- 
terford; and he and the Oſtmen built the cathedral 
of the Bleſſed Trinity, row called Chriſt-church. 

Dermot Mac-Murrough, king of Leinſter, being 
forced out of his dominions by Roderick, king of 
Connaught, fled into France to Henry II. king of 
England, who was then carrying on his conqueſts 
there, and ſubmitted himſelf and kingdom to that 
prince, upon condition that he would aſliſt him to 
recover it. The king not having leiſure from his 
wars, gave him authority to raiſe volunteers in 
England, and liberty to any of his ſubjects to aid 
king Dermot. Upon his arrival at Briſtol, he de- 
liveied his commiſſion to the magiſtrates of the 
city, where the king's letters were publickly read; 
and to encourag? men to engage in his ſervice, he 
made ample promiſes of lands and eſtates to ſuch 
as would follow kim. There he met with Richard 
le Clare, firnamed Strongbow, who was lord of 
Tottenham, Wolaſton, Chepſtow, &c. and to that 
earl engaged, that if he would raiſe a body of men 
for his ſervice, he would beſtow upon him his 
daughter Eva, and as a dowry, would confirm tv 
him and his heirs the crown of Leinſter, after his 
d-ceaſe. Earl Strongbow agreed to theſe terms. 
Dermot alſo applied himſelf to Ralph Griffin, prince 
of Wales, from whom he had the aſſiſtance of Ro- 
bert Fitz-Stephens, governor of Cardigan caſtle, and 


(3) Annals of Mary's-abbey, and annal. Multif. 
(4) Hiſt. of the biſhops, p. 520. 
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confirmed to him the town of Wexford, as a reward 
for his ſervice. Thus Dermot having ſucceſsfully 
ſollicited abroad, conveyed himſelf into Ireland, 
where he lay concealed till the landing of Robert 
Fitz-Stephens, who was attended with 30 horſe- 
men, Milo Fitz-Henry, Milo Fitz-David of Mine- 
via, and Harvey de Montmoriſcoe with 60 men at 
arms, and 300 archers, who landed in three ſhips, 
at Bag and Bunn, in the county of Wexford, The 
day following, came Morris de Prendergaſt, with 
10 men at arms, and 60 archers. Then Dermot 
putting himſelf at the head of 500 horſe that he had 
in readineſs, went and joined the Engliſh, and be- 
ſieged Wexford, which ſoon ſurrendered ; after 
which he made other conqueſts in Leinſter. 

About the beginning of May, anno 1170, Ray- 
mond le Groſs, ſent by Strongbow (5) landed with 
10 horſemen and 70 archers, at Dundrone (6), four 
miles from Waterford. The Danes of this city, 
hearing of the arrival of the Engliſh, reſolved to 
attack them before their ſtrength increaſed, and 
with the aſſiſtance of Malachy O-Feolain, prince of 
the Decies, and O-Ryan of Idrone (7), got together 
an army of 3009 horſe and foot, with which they 
fell upon the Engliſh, who valiantly received them, 
and though few in number, under the conduct of 
Harvey de Montmoritc2e, (who accidentally came 
thither upon a viſit to Raymond) after ſome hours 
diſpute, put them to flight. In this battle, fell 
about 1002 Danes and lruh, and 0 of the princi- 
pal citizens were made pritoaers, who were all put 
to death by Raymond, to reverge the lots of his 
friend de Bevin, ſlain in that batile : fo ſays Mau- 
rice Regan, who was ſervant and interpreter to 


king Dermot ; but Cambrenſis lays, that, by Har- 


(5) Ware's Engl. Ann. p. 4. 
(6) In fome accounts | have met with, this landing is ſaid to 
be at Don-Ifle, in this county. JA part of Offory: 
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vey's perſuaſion, contrary to the intent of Raymond, 
they were caſt headlong from a rock into the ſea (8). 

This battle was fought in May; and the Auguſt 
following, earl Strongbow ſet fail from Milford-ha- 
ven, aid, with a fair wind, landed in Waterford 
harbour (o) on the eve of St. Bartholomew; to 
whom immediately repaired, the king of Leinſter, 
Fitz-Stephens, Fitz-Gerald, and Raymond le Groſs, 
who was made general of the field; and the next 
day, they marched to Waterford, which they aſ- 
ſaulted by land and water. After two repulſes, 
Raymond perceived a cabin on the wall, propt 
with timber on the out ſide. Immediately he cauſed 
the prop to be cut, ſo that the houſe ſell, and with 
it part of the wall, at which breach the Engliſh 


entered the city, plundered it, and put all the in- 


habitants, found in arms, to the ſword. Among 
other piiſoners, Reginald, prince of the Danes of 
Waterford, and Malachy O-Feolain, prince of De- 
cies, were taken, whom they impriſoned in Regi- 
nald's-tower. Theſe being afterwards condemned 
to death, were ſaved by the interceſſion of king 
Dermot, who, together with Fitz-Stephens, and 
many ether E:glhth and Welſh gentlemen, came 
ther: after the victory, to be preſent at the marri- 
azc of carl Strongbow, with Eva the king's daugh- 
ter. This macriage (according to the former 
agreement; was here celebrated, and they were 
p.blickly proclaimed heirs to Dermot's dominions. 
Not logg after, Dermot and his ſon- in- law, leaving 
2 garriſon in Waterford, marched, beſieged, and 
took Dublin; but the winter coming on, Dermot 
returned to Fernes, and the carl to Waterford. 


(5) Some fay, the place where this firſt battle was fought, 
wos at Bag and Bunn, in the county of Wexford, of which this 
verſe 1£tains the memory: 

A: the head of Eag ard Bunn, 
Ircizud was loſt and won. 

(9) Annals of Mlary's- abbey. 

After 
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After this, he marched to Carrick (10), near 
Wexford, to relieve Robert Fitz-Stephens, who was 
beſieged therein ; but the place being taken, and 
Fitz-Stephens made a prifoner before he could ar- 
rive, he turned off to Waterford, where he found 
Harvey, with commands from king Henry, that the 
earl ſhould repair to England, which he immedi- 
ately obeyed. Upon his arrival there, he gave an 
cxact account to the king of the poſture of affairs 
in Ireland; and offered to deliver up the poſſeſlſion 
of Dublin, Waterford, and other principal towns, 
into his majeſty's hands, provided he would confirm 
to him and his heirs, the enjoy ment of the reſt of 
his acquiſitions. The king thus having the way 
opened for him, accepted the terms, and quickly 
followed the carl into Ireland, attended with 400 
knights (ſays Regan) 500 (fays Cambrenſis,) and 
4000 men at arms, and on the 18th of October 
landed at Waterford, where he was received with 
much joy by William Fitz-Adelm, Robert Fitz- 
Bernard, and others, whom he had ſent before him. 
The city was delivercd to him by Strongbow, who 
did the king homage. While he was here, the 
people of Wexford came amorg the firſt to make 
their court to his majeſty, and complimented him 
with their priſoner Fitz-Stephens (11). Some ſay, 
they accuſed him as a traitor, for entering Ireland, 
with an arn:ed force, without any commthon ; up- 


on which, he was cuiamitted priſoner to Reginald's- 


tOWer, 

Dermot Mac-Carthy, king of Cork, alſo came, 
and voluntarily fubinitted and {wore allegiance ; he 
agreed to pay a certain annual tribute, which be- 
ing done, the king marched to Liſmore, and thence 
to Caſhell; near winch, on the banks of the Suir, 
came Danicl O. Brien, prince of Limerick, who, 
in like manner, ſubmitted and ſwore alicgiance. 
\Whereupon, garriluzs were ſent to Cork aud Li- 


(to) Ware p. 6. (11) Cox, v. 1. p. 21. ; 
H 2 merick, 
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Anno merick, and the king returned to Waterford. In 


1172. 


1173. 


like manner ſubmitted Daniel, prince of Oſſory, 
O-Feolain, prince of Decies, and all the great men 
of Munſter; to each of whom the king gave pre- 
ſents, and a gracious reception. All the archbi- 
ſhops, biſhops and abbots of Ireland, waited on his 
majeſty, and ſwore fealty to him; and he received 
from them charters, with their ſeals pendant, con- 
firming the kingdom of Ireland, to him and his 
heirs for ever. | 

This mecting, Matthew Paris (who was Hiſto- 
riographer to Henry III.) ſays, was at Liſmore, in 
which place, the king cauled the Iriſh alſo to re- 
ceive and ſwear to be governed by the laws of Eng- 
land. In conſilio habito apud Liſmore leges Ang- 
liz ab omnibus ſunt gratenter receptæ, & juratoria 
cautione preftita confirmatz,” ſaith this author. He 
alſo held a general council at Caſhell, wherein he 
rectifid many abulcs in the church, and eſtabliſhed 
laws, agreeable to thoſe of the church of England, 

Matthew Paris further adds, Urbes & caſtella 
quæ rex in fua receperat, ſub fidehi cuſtodia depu- 
tavit.“ That for a further ſecurity, the king poſ- 
ſe ſſed himtelf of f-veral cities and caſtles, which he 
put into lafe hands. Giraldus Cambrenſis informs 


mus, that the pope gave Hen. II. licence to ſubdue 


the Iriſh, and exhibits the bull (12) at large, for 
this purpole. 

B-fore the king's return to England, he com- 
miticd Waterford to the care of Humphry de Bo- 
tm, Robert Fitz-Bernard, and Hugh de Gondo- 
ville, who had 20 gentlemen to attend them (13); 
and this year, Waterford and Wexford were re- 
inſorced with new garriſons. 

Raymond le Groſs, with a ſelect party, made an 
inroad into the country of the Decies, (14) which 


(12) See alſo the bull, at large, in Rymer's Fœdeta, vol. I. 


(13) Extract of a M.S. in Marſh's lib. 7. 
(14) Ware ana. p. 11. 
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he every where depopulated ; he took Liſmore by 
force, put the plunder of that and other places on 
ſhip-board, and gave the command to Adam de 
Hereford, to convey them to Waterford. Cox (15) 
attributes this expedition to earl Strongbow, who, 
he ſays, after he {poiled Liſmore, marched towards 
Waterford. At Dungarvan they found 13 boats, 
which they ſeized and loaded with the plunder ; but 
being detained there a long time by contrary winds, 
they were met in their paſſage, by a fleet of the 
Danes of Cork, conſiſting of 35 tail, whom they 
engaged and defeated. Gilbert, fon of Turgeſius, 
their admiral, was killed in this action, by David 
Walſh, of Waterford ; whereupon the Engliſh, 
under their leader Adam de Hereford, failed tri- 


umphantly into the city. Dermot M*Carthy, king 


of Cork, marched out with his forces by land, to 
aſſiſt the attempts of the fleet, and to ſeize on the 
boats of the Engliſh, if they were in harbour; but 
Raymond gave him battle, and gained a complete 
victory, witii a booty of 4000 cows, which he 
brought ſafe into the city. Soon after, Raymond 
hearing of the death of his father, paſſed over into 
Wales. 

The Engliſh having received a conſiderable over- 
throw (uader the command of Harvey de Montmo- 
riſcoe) in Offory, the Iriſh began to riſe every where, 
and Roderick, monaich of all Ireland, having paſ- 
ſed the Shannon with a mighty army, burned and 
plundered all the country, as far as to the walls of 
Dublin. Strongbow was at this time ſhut up in 
Waterford, in continual dread of a maſſacre; in 
this condition, he wrote to Raymond le Groſs, then 
in Wales, for a ſpeedy aſſiſtance, and promiſed him 
his ſiſter, the fair Baſilia, in marriage, as the reward 
of his expedition. Raymond embarked with all 
poſſible haſte, and brought with (16) him 30 gen- 
tlemen, 100 hortemen, and 300 archers aud foot- 

(5) Cox, v. 1. p. 2. (16) Cox, v. 1. p. 28. 

H 4 men, 
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men, wio, in 20 veſſels, arrived in Waterford very 
opportunely to deliver the carl, from an inſurrecti- 
on of the Danes, who intended no Jets than a ge- 
neral deſtruction of the Engliſh. Earl Strongbow 
(17), Raymond, and the army, marched to Wex- 
ford. But Purcell, governor of the town, attempt- 
ing to follow him by boat on the Suir, was inter- 
cepted and ain hy the Danes, who allo murdered 
all the Engliſh ti;at remained in the city, except a 
tew who ſaved themſclves in Reginald's-tower, 
which they defended, till the conſpirators, fearing 
the event of their revolt, yielded up the city, but 
with conditions little advantageous to themſelves. 

Anno 1175 (18) Octave St. Mich. by a treaty 
made between Hen. II. and Roderick king of Con- 
naught, thete lands were to remain to king Henry. 
© Sci}. Duvelina cum omnibus pertinentiis furs. Wex- 
fordia cum omnibus pertinentns ſuis. Waterſordia 
cum omnibus pertinentiis ſus.” 

uguſtine conſecrated biſhop of Water ſord. 

This faine ycar, a ſynod of biſhops was held in 
that city, to whom king Henry ſent the abbot of 
Malmiſbury, and William Fitz-Adelm, with the 
above-mentioned bull of pope Alexander IV. con- 
firms the lordſhip of Ireland to the king, which 
was foiemiiy read and contented to, by all the 
clergy then preſent.” 

A party of the Engliſh of Cork, marched towards 
this city, but were ſlain by the Ixiſh at Liſmore (19) 

\Wiitam Fitz-Adeim was called from the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and Hugh De- Lacy, appointed to 
fuwcccd him, with whom Robert Poer, governor 
of \aturtord and Wexlord (20) was joined in com- 
muten. 

Si: Thomas de Clare (21) obtained a grant of 
Th:-12..d, as Otho de Grandiſon did of Tipperary, 
2nd Robert ie Poer of Waterford. 

15) Ware's ann. p. ii. (18) Rymer's fad. vol. I. 

ie) Annals of Inaistall. (20) Ware'z annals, p. 19 

24) Cath V3. Þ $9. 1 
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In November, Robert Fitz-Stephens, Milo Co- 
gan, and Philip de Braos, landed at Waterford 
with new recruits (22), and from thence marching 
to Liſmore, proceeded to Cork. 

Milo Cogan, and his ſon-in-law Ranulph Fitz- 
Stephens, being in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of Cork, at the perſuaſion and invitation 
of one M*Tirid, made a journey to Liſmore, with 
five other knights, in order to treat with the people 
of Waterford {23) about ſome differences between 
them. They lodged at M*Tirid's houſe; but he 
perfidiouſſy took his opportunity to murder them 
and their companions. 

In Eafter week, John earl of Morton, accompa- 
nied by Ralph Glanville, juſticiary of England, and 
other principal perſons, with 300 (ſome fay 400) 
knights, and mary horſe and archers, landed at 
Waterford, He built three caſtles in Munſter ; 
one at Tibract, one at Ardfinane, and the third at 
Liſmore, for the tecurity of the Engliſh. 

At his firſt landing, numbers of the Iriſh chieſs 
waited upon him, to congratulate his arrival. But 
ſeveral of the Engliſli and Normans, who had not 
been in Ireland before, began to laugh at the Iriſh 
manner of cloathing, and at their long beards and 
glibs (24) they likewiſe affronted many of the great 
men, who quitted the city with diſdain, and con- 
federated with Mac-Carthy, king of Detmond, 
O-Prien of Thomond, and Roderick O. Connor, 
king of Connaught, informing them of the ill 
treatment they had received from John and his 
young attendants, theſe Irith princes, who were 
preparing to attend the Engliſh, having heard ct 
this inſult, inftead of waiting on the King's fon, 

(22) Ware's ant. p. 24. (23) M.S. in Marſh's library. 

(24) Glibs were no other than the hair of the head, which, 
in thoſe times, heing never combed, it grew ſo thick, and was 
matted together ſo cloſe, that it ferved initead of an hat, kept 


the head very warm, and would bear off a great blow or ftroke; 
in this kind of rude ornament, the Irith took much delight. 
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aſſembled their forces, and openly declared war 
againſt him. Beſides the affront they had received, 
ſeveral of their lands were taken from them, and 
beſtowed by John upon his followers, which eſtates 
the Iriſh had enjoyed, with the conſent of the firſt 
adventurers, for ſervices performed by them, againſt 
their countrymen. The revenues which aroſe from 
the cities and towns on the coaſts, and the lands 
adjoining to them, that had been applied, by king 
Henry, to the defence of the country, were con- 
ferred, by John, on his young courtiers, many of 
whom ſhat themſelves up in the towns, and ſpent 
their eſtates in riot and debauchery ; the ſoldiers, 
following the example of their leaders, and no new 
caſtles or fortreſſes being erected upon the borders, 
the Irith were thereby greatly encouraged to revolt. 
The king being informed of theſe diſorders, re- 
called his fon and his young counſellors, and ſent 
over John de Courcy a ſecond time, who was now 
appointed to govern the Kingdom in the quality of 
lord deputy, and by his activity and vigilance againſt 
the Iri.h, ſoon reduced them to obedience (25). 
0 Robert ſucceeded Auguſtin as biſhop of Water- 
ord. 

A fair granted to Waterford by king John, to 


de held on Lammas day and eight days following. 


David advanced to the fee of Waterford on the 
death of Robert. 

A charter of incorporation granted to this city by 
king John, dated at Malbridge 3* Julii, Itch year 
of his reign; of which the following is an extract: 
« Civibus noſtris civitatis noſtræ Waterford, 
infra muros dictæ civitatis manentibus, totam 
e civitatem noſtram de Waterford, cum omnibus 
< pertinentiis; & quod prædicti cives, & eorum hæ- 
redes & ſucceſſores in perpetuum habeant metas 
i ſuas; ſicut probate fuere per ſacramentum fide- 


* hum hominum (viz.) duodecim de ipſa civitate, 
cc 
ct 


CC 


(25) Cambrenks, cap. 28. 
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c et duodecim extra per præceptum regis Henrici 
„ patris noſtri.“ 

Then he lays out the mears and bounds in that 
patent, and after grants, that, ©& Ipſi cives, et 
e eorum hæredes & ſucceſſores in perpetuum ha- 
« beant omnes hbertates, & liberas conſuetudines 
& ſubſcriptas ; libertates autem quas eis conceſli- 
mus ſunt, &c. - 

He then recites many privileges and liberties 
granted to them, concerning the trial in appeals, 
that it ſhould not be by duel, but by the oaths of 
twelve men; concerning the chooſing of a provoſt 
every year, chat he ſhould hold pleas of his hundred 
in lands and tenements, debts, accounts, ard other 
contracts; and that they ſhall be free from toll, 
pailage, murage, &c. concerning ward{hips, and the 
having of walls, ſtrays, felon's goods, deodands, 
and many other privileges and immunities; and, 
among the reſt, is this clauſe; Conceſſimus etiam 
« pretatis civibus, et eorum hæredibus & ſucceſ- 
e ſoribus in perpetuum, quod nulli juſticiarii ad 
« aſſiſas capiendas, in comitatu Waterford, nec ali- 
4 quis alius miniſter, nec hæredum ve! ſucceſſorum 
© noſtrum, in futuro vexent, aut aliquis eorum vexet, 
nec venire compellent, ſeu aliquis corum in fu- 
turo venire compellet præfatos cives, ſeu eorum 
* aliquem, hæredes ſeu ſucceſſores ſuos, coram 
* ets, ſeu eorum aliquo, extra civitatem prædictam, 
tam at ſectam noſtram, quam ad ſectam quorum- 
©& quunque qucrentium ; fed faciant quicquid ad 
eos pertinet præfatis civibus, & eorum hæredi- 
bus & ſucceſſoribus, infra eandem civitatem, 
fſecundum Jjuſticiam.“ And then faith the patent, 
Hæc omnia eis conceſſimus, &c.” This patent 
is in a great part of it, only a recital and corfirma- 
tion of the liberties formerly granted them; and by 
the laſt clauſe, it appears, that this county was 

made ſhire ground before the qth of king John, as 
have already obſerved, p. 37. Sce lic bi Davis's 


reports, 


cc 
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reports, under cuſtoms, for particulars relative ty 
Watertord city. 

David biſhop of Watertord, was murdered by 
Feolain, dinaſt, or petty prince of the Decies, oc- 
caſioned by a conteſt between this prelate and the 
biſhop of Liſmore, concerning the poſlefſions of 
their tecs. 

The priory of St. Catherine, founded in the ſub- 
urbs of Waterfend by the Oftmen, and endowed 
by Elias Fitz-Norman, Pope Innocent III. Ath of 
May. 1211, counrmed to the prior and canons their 
poſſeſſions, and particularly mentions the iſland 
without the walls of Waterford, on which their 
church was ſituated (26). 

This year, Robert ſucceeded David in the bi- 
ſhoprick of Waterford. | 

King Tohn landed at Waterford, on the Sth of 
June, with a great fleet, both to ſecure his govern- 
ment from the ambition of Lacy, whereof he was 
exceeding, jcalous, and alto to ſupprels the rebellion 
of the Irith. O-Neal, with above 20 other Iriſh po- 
tentates, ſubmitted, and ſwore fealty to him. At 
this time, he is ſaid to have divided Leinfter and 
Nluaſter into 12 counties, of which Waterford is 
enumerated as one. 

While king Joha continued here, his palace ſtood 
on the fame ground where the widows apartment is 
now built, oppoſite to Ciriſt-church, formerly cal- 
led king John's houte. He alſo built the new city- 
wall, a great part of which continues to this day. 
About this time, he founded the priory of St. John 
the crangeliſt, in the ſuburbs of the city, and lup- 
plied it with monks of the Benedictine order. He 
mad: it a cell to the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
at Bath in England; in the charter (which alto con- 
firms the leper-houſe to the poor of this city) this 
priory is called his alins-houſe. 


(26) Decretal epiſt. of pope Innocent III. lib. 1. epiſt 79. 
William 
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William Wace elected biſhop. 

Walter the firſt, a benedicline monk ard prior 
of the abbey of St. John, was elected biſhop. 

A new charter granted to the city, by king 
Henry III. dated at Wocdftock the 16th of June 
this year. 

The dominican friary of St, Savicur was ſound- 
ed, by the citizens ui Waterturd, within the walls 
of the ſaid city. 

The Holy-Ghoſt friary was founded, by fir 
Hugh Purcell, for frauciſcans, within the walls, 
on the E. of the city. 

Stephen biſhop of Waterford. 

Henry biſhop of this tee. 

Philip biſhop of this ſez. This year was remark- 
able in Ireland for a great drought, by which, 
multitudes of cattle periſhed; and the ſame year, 
Waterford was burned down to the ground. 

Walter the ſecond, biſhop of this ice. 

Stephen of Fulborn, an hoſpitaller, conſecrated 
biſhop. 

The lord juſtice Ufford being, this year, obliged 
to paſs over into England, he appointed Fulborn 
his ſubſtitute until his return; as he allo did, on 
the fame occaſion, in the year 1278. And, in 
1281, the biſhop of Waterford was, by the king, 
eſtabliſhed lord juſtice of Ireland (27). 


The city of Waterford, ſays Clin (28) through . 


ſome fon! miſchance, was ſet on fire; others report, 
that ſome merchant ſtrangers being wronged, as 
they thought, by the citizens, brought bags of 
powder out of their ſhips; threw them, by night, 
in at the cellar windows, and c:als of fire after 
them ; and fo ſpoiled the city, that it was long be- 
fore they could recover themſelves (29). 

(27) Flatſburry. (28) Clin's annals. 

(29) Alchough the invention of gun-powder is afcribed to 
Baitholdus Swartz, anno 1330, yet it appears, the fecret was 


known to Roger Bacon above 150 years before, which may 
iupport Clin's authority. 1 
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It is remembered, that the Oſtmen or Eaſterlings 
had the benefit of the Engliſh laws, by charters 
granted, by king Henry, to each city; that of 
Waterford (30) is to be ſeen in fir John Davis's 
excellent diſcourſe, in the laſt edition, p. 24. It is 
an exemplification of the 4th of Edward II. the ori- 
ginal is in Bermingham-tower. 

Walter de Fulborn ſucceeded his brother, who 
was tranſlated to the archbiſhoprick of Tuam. 

In this year, Edward I. granted to Thomas Fitz- 
Anthony, the cuſtodiam of the counties of Water- 
ford and Deſmond, with the cuſtodiam of the caſtles 
of Waterford and Dungarvan, as appears by the 
following extract, ex antiquiſs. liter. patent. et 
commithon”. (31). 

Ed ward by the grace of God, king of England, 
lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain, to the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
juſtices, ſheriffs, provoſts, minifters, &c. greeting. 
Whereas John, king of England, of renowned me- 
mory, our grandfather, by his charter which we 
have viewcd, had given, granted and confirmed, 
to Thomas Fitz-Anthony, the cuſtodiam of the 
counties of Waterford and Deſmoad, with the 
cuſtodiam of the caſtles of Waterford and Dun- 
garva::; and allo all his demeſncs in the faid coun- 
ties (except the city of Waterford) to hold to the 
faid Thomas, and his heirs, until our faid granfa- 
ther or his heirs, ſhould, by fine, or otherwiſe, 
demiſe them out of his hands; yielding thereour, 
at the exchequer at Dublin, 250 marks yearly. 


(30) Cox, v. 1. p. 76. 
(3') They were a collection of letters patent, which lay in 
private hands , were atteſted, from time to tune, by the pro- 
officers ; and enrolled, through neceſſity; the originals be- 
ing deſtroyed, by an accidental fire, in Mary's-abbey, Dublin, 
with all the chancery rolls, to the year 1300 ; except two rolls 
of the fame year, which were delivered to Walter de 'Thorn- 
bury, chancellor of Ireland, by the king's writ, as appears by 
a memorandum entered in the olls of the 2d. Ed. 2. * 
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And our lord Henry, heretofore king of England, 


of illuſtrious memory, our father, after the ſaid 
counties, caſtles, lands and tenements, came into 
his hands, having long held feizin thereof, he in- 
feoffed us of the ſame counties, caftles, lands and 
tenements, with the appurtenances, to have and to 
hold to us and our heirs for ever, fo chat they ſhould 
not be ſeparated from the crown of England. And 
we afterwards, while we were under age, infeoffed 
John Fitz-Thomas of the ſaid counties, lands and 
tenements, together with the cuſtody of the caſtle 
of Dungarvan, to have and to hold to the ſaid John 
and his heirs for ever ; rendering thereout to us, 
and our heirs, 500 marks yearly, at the ſaid ex- 
chequer at Dublin, all which lands and tenements, 
and counties aforeſaid, with the appurtenances 
thereto belonging, by reaſon of the ſaid feoffment 
made while we were under age, and of the intru- 
ſions, which the faid John made into the fame, 
without the livery of us, or our miniſters, we 
recovered our precept in our court, by the 
judgment of the ſaid court, as our right, againſt 
Thomas Fitz-Maurice, couſm and heir of the ſaid 
John, together with the 1cſidue of the lands and 
tenements, with the appurtenances, which remain- 
ed in the hands of the faid Thomas Fitz-Maurice : 
we in conſideration of the laudable ſervices, &c. 
And then he grants theſe lands to the heirs of 
Thomas Fitz-Anthony. 

Walter le Poer wafled a great part of Munſter 
burning many lands and houtes in that province. 
And the O-Plielans flew zoo thieves, which had 
made an incurſion to plunder their lands, in the 
territory of the Decies (32). 

Matthew, chancellor of the cathedral, ſucceeded 
Walter de Fulborn in this fee. 

The lord John Bonneval was killed, on candlemas- 
day, this year, by the lord Arnold Power, and his 
accomplices; and his body was buried at Athy, in 

{3 ) Flai{burry. the 
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the church of the friars pr:achers. In the year fol- 
lowing, at a parhament held at Kildare, the lord 
Power was tried and acquitted of this murder ; it 
being proved, that it was done in his own de- 
fence. (33) 

This lord Arrold Power, was ſeneſchal of the 
town of Kvkenny in the yeer 1223, and was 
charged with herciy and wicery beiare the biſhop 
of Ottory. 

Nicholas Welifed, dean of Waterford, ſucceeded 
next. 

Richard Francis ſucceeded in this ſee, and fat ten 
years. 

Robert Elyot was advanced to the fee of Water- 
ford, but was deprived the next year by pope Cle- 
ment VI. 

Roger Cradock, a franciſcan friar, was advan- 
ced to this ſee, While he was biſhop, a great conteſt 
aroſe between him and Ralph Kelly, archbiſhop of 
Caſhel]. The occaſion is related to be, (34) © becauſe 
two Iriſh-men were convicted of hereſy before 
the biſhop, at the caſtle of Bunratty, in the dio- 
ceſe of Killaloe, and burned without any licence 
from his metropo.itan.” The M. S. annals in the 
Cotton library, from which this paſſage was taken, 
add further, that on Thurſday after St. Francis's 
day, a little before midnight, the archbiſhop 
entered privately into the church-yard of the 
gRleſſed Trinity at Waterford, by the little door of 
« St. (35) Catherine, guarded by a numerous troop 
« of armed men made an aſſault, on the biſhop in 
« his lodgings, grievouſly wounded him and many 
others of his company, and robbed him of his 
goods; and all this was done (as it was faid) by 
& the advice of Walter Reve, who pretended to be 


(2 3 Flat ſburry. 
(:4) Vide Harris's Hiſt. biſhops, p. 633. (35) Colebeck gate 
which Fes contiguous to the church- yard, was anciently called, 
"EY 5 94% A 
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* dean of Waterford, and of William Sendall, 
© mayor of that city.” 


A charter granted to the city, by king Edward 1350. 


III. dated at Weſtminfter; we 14th of November, in 
the 20th year of his reign. 


Thomas le Reve, buttop of Liſmore, tranſlated to 1363. 


this ice, Under him, the two bithnpricks of Wa- 
terford and Liitmore were conſolidated, by a real 
anion (as it is called) this year by pope Urban V. 
which was confirmed by King Edward III. on the 
m of October. 


A ſccond grant of Edward III. to this city, dated 36. 
at Weſtmiuſter, the 24th of February, in the 38th 


year of his reig!. 


On the 4th of September (36) the Poers of the 1363. 


county of Waterford, having gathered all their 
forces, and being joined by O-Hedritco), of the coun- 
ty of Cork, with his gallics and men, failed towards 
Waterford, with an intention to plunder the city, 
which the Poers bore a great ennnty to, on account 
of their fidelity and good government. John Mal- 
pas, then mayor, being informed of their defigns, 
prepared to reſiſt them; and accompanied by Wal- 
ter Deveniſh, ſheriff of the county, Richard Walſh, 
maſter of St. John of Jerutalem, with a number of 
merchant ſtrangers and Engliſh, ſet hiraſelf at their 
head, and failed towards the enemy. But the event 
did not anſwer theſe preparations. For the Poers, 
with the aid of the weſtern gailies of the O-Hedriſ- 
cols, ſet upon the city forces, and routed them. In 
this battle, the mayor, with the ſheriff of the county, 
the maſter of the hoſpital, thirty-ſix of the moſt 
worthy citizens, as allo ſixty merchant ſtrangers and 
Ergliſh, were flain. On the other fide, the head 
of the Poers, called baron of Don-Iſle, his brother 
Bennet Poer, with many of that ſept, and numbers 
of the O-Hedriſcols, fell. The day following, the 


(36) M. S. Clogher in College Library 
mayor 
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mayor was brought to the city, all hewn and cu 
to Pieces, and was buried in Chriſt- church; and 
Richard Braſporne was immediately elected mayor 
in his room. 

The 2d of october, king Richard II. landed at 
Waterford, with a mighty army. '37) 

This year, Robert Read. a dominican friar, ſuc- 
cceded Thomas le Reve, in the ices of W aterford 
aud | 1umore. 

Thomas Spark ford ſuccecded Robert Read, and 
only fat one year: 

And was taccceded by John Deping, or de-Ping, 
a dominican friar. 

This year, King Richard II. the ſecond time 
landed at Waterford, with a good army, the 13th 
of May (38), and was by the merchants, and moſt of 


the city, reccived joy fully. The people, at this time, 


were bale and fluttiſh, and lived in poor houſes, 
The king aid ſi days in the city. 

The fame year, Thomas Snell was made biſhop of 
Waterford; he lat about ſix years, and was — 
to the ſee of Ollory. 

Roger biſhop of Waterſord and Liſmore. 

John Geeſe, a carmelite friar, fucc. eded Roger 
in thoſe ſces. 

A charter granted to this city, by king Henry V. 
dated at \Wcil-11:fter, the 6th day of May. By this 
charier, the ciiizers were fuſt incorporated, by the 
name of mayor and bailifls. 

Simon Wickin, mayer of Waterford, Roger 
Walthand Thomas Sault, bailifts, ſurpriſed and took 
priſoncrs, O-Hedrifco), his family, (39) and the reſt 
of his followers, in his ſtrong caſtle of Ealtimore, in 
the county of Cork. They tock with them a ſtrong 
band of men in armour, on card a fp belonging 
to the city, and arrived at the caflic on the night ut 


(;-) Cox. v. 1. p. 137. (35) King Richard's laſt voyage to 
het d. 
(35) MI. S. college library 
chriſtmas 
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chriſtmas day. The mayor landed his men, marched 
up to the gate, and called to tne porter, Gctiring 
him to tell his lord, that the mayor of Water ford 
was come to the haven with a ſnip of wine, and 
would gladly come in to fee him, upon this met- 
ſage, rhe gate was ſet open, and the whole tamily 
made prifoaers. 

This year, king Henry V. granted a ſecond char- 

er to the city, which is dated at Dublin, the 1 5th 
day of January. In this charter, the cuſtoms, cal- 
led the great new cuſtoms, and his ſeat of the faid 

cuſtoms, were granted for the ſupport of the 
cit 

In April, ſames Butler, earl of Ormond, lord 
lieutenant, landed at Waterford; and ſhortly after 
cauſed a combat to be fought (a0) between two of 
his couſins, of whom one was lain on the place, 
and the other carried away, fore wounacd, to Kil- 
kenny. 

Richard, archdeacon of Liſmore, ſucceeded to the 
ices of Liſmore and Waterford, and fat 20 years. 

James, <ai! of Deſmond (u ho ſtood by the Eut- 
lers again the Talbots) was, for this cauſe, beſtiend- 
2 by the carl of Ormond, Jord lieut. and obtained 

patent as the governmert of the counties of 
WW aterford, Cork, Limerick and Kerry, 

Robert Poer, dean of Limerick, made biſhop of 
Wateiford. 

John Talbot car of Shrewſhury, lord lieut. on the 
17th of July, this year, cbtaincd a grant from the 
king of the city and county of Waterford, and the 
Gt; nity and title of carl of Waterford, with the 
caſtles, honour, lands, ard barony of Dungarvan, 
with jura regalia, wreck, &c. from Youghal to 
Waterford; becauſe (as che patent ſays) that country 
is waſte, « et non ad proficuum, ſed at perditun 
:oftrum redundat.* To hold to hin and his heirs 


(49) Ware's Ant. p. 70, | 
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male, and that he and they ſhould be thenceforth ſtew- 
ards of the Kingdom, to do and execute all things 
to that office appertaining, as fully as the ſtewards 
of England did perform. This patent was made by 
virtue of a privy feal, and by authority of parli- 
ament; but in the 28th of Henry VIII. Ireland 
being quite neglected by foreign wars and civil diſ- 
ſentioas in England, it was enacted, by the ſtat. of 
abſentees, (41) that the carl of Shrewſbury, for his ab- 
ſence and careleſsneſs in defending his rights, ſhould 
ſurrender the county and city of Waterford to the 
crown, However King Charles II. regranted and 
confirmed the title to the family, in the year 1661. 

Stat. 25. Hen, VI. Numb. 18. (42) enacted, that it 
ſhall be lawful for the mayor and citizens of Water- 
ford, and their ſucceſſors, to aſſemble to them what 
pei ſons they pleaſe, and to ride with themin manner 
of war, with banners difplayed, againſt the Powers, 
Walſhes, Grants ad Daltons, who, of a long time, 
have been traitors 2 rebels, and continually prey 
and rob the king's ſubjects of Waterford and the 
parts adjoining. 

This ycar, on the 8th of April, a new charter was 
gra. ted t2 ts City . 5 king Henry Vith. 

Stat. 28. len. VI. N . 10. 0 + 2, As divers of the 
King's f Fas ts have been «take! ard , by Fran O- 
He: ca, Cii.ctia: ot bis 75 „ an iriſh enemy ; 
ci dcs. J, that i, 210. al = ports of W exford, 
Waic;iord, &c. ſhall fit at i 1kxly-Baltimore, nor 
go WON Vic Country of the faid O-Hedriicol with 


(41; $e tlc -2 of abſentces made ina pal”: :2n'ent hed, 


281 ot Henr y Vit. Neo. 15 29. hetos.. Leonard lord Grey ; 
whaca waz 212.4 to the crown, the inheiitaice of ſuch 
lands in eon! „ hercaf rhe hz of Noriolk, and George 


"{ aivot ea, ut W aerivrd and de. sp. were ſeized; with the 
inherit ..ces u d:vers Corpolations and convents demuttant in 
F no vg, 


{+2} Rot. Cane. (.) Roil's Office. 
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victuals, arms, &c. and that proclamation be made 
of this, by writs, in the parts aforeſaid, under the 
penalty of the forfeiture of their goods, and ſhips 
to thole who ſhall take them, and their perſons 
to the king; and the town who receives the ſaid 
O-Hedriſcol, or any of his men, ſhall pay 401. to 
the king, 

This year, on the third of June, (44) the mayor 
and citizens of Waterford, being informed of the 
arrival of O-Hedriſcol at Tramore, invited there 
by the Powers, (who always continued their ran- 
cour to the city) prepared themſelves in warlike 
manner, and ſet forwards towards Ballymacdane, 
where they met the O-Hedriſcols and Powers, gave 
them battle, and gained a complete victory, 160 
of the enemy being ſlain, and ſome taken pritoners, 
among whom were O. Hedriſcol-Oge, and fix of 
his ſons, who, with three of their gallies, were 
brought to Waterford. 

Stat. 3. Edw. IV. Numb. 39. (45) It being enacted, 
dy a parliament held at Diogheda, Ann. 33. Hen, 
VI. that the groſle [i. e. the groat} the denier, the 
demi-denier, and the quadrant, thould be truck 
within the caſtles of Dublin and Trim, Now as 
the mayor, bailiffs and commons ct Waicrlord, 
are daily incumber:d for want of {ail coins for 
charge? of greater, it is enacted, at ihr petition, 
that the abo c- mentioned ſmall coins be flreck 
at Waterford, in a place called Dondory, alias 
Reynold's- tower, and that they be made ot the 
fame weight, print and ſize, as is mentioned in the 
faid act to be done in the caſtles of Dublin and 
Tum, and that they ſhall have this ripturc, . 
vitas Water ford. (46) 

Ibid. Numb 44. enacted, that the inhabitants 


(44) M. S. Clogher, {45} RoiVs office. 


(45) See a cut cf theſe coins in the antiquities of Ireland 
lately publiſhed. 
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of Cors, Waterſord and Youghal, may buy from 
and ſell to [ih enermes, all merchandizes, without 
impeacimient from tne king or his offices, ex- 
cept arms offentive and 22 aud victuals in 
time of war. 

Ibid, Numb. 55. an act paſſed to enable Robert 
biihop of Waterford and Liſmore, to purchaſe 
lands, &c. in Frank- almoigne of the value of 40]. 
per ann. and to annex them for ever to the fee of 
Lilraoce, notwithſtanding the ſtat. of mortmain. 

Ibicl, Numb. 8. This year, an act of reſumption 
was pailed, with an exception to the city of Water- 
ford, as to the grant of any cocket, cuſtom, fee- 
farm, or other grants made by the king or his 
progonicers heretofore, or of any other thing grant- 
ed by anthority of parliament. 

Erat. 11. 1 3. Edw IV, Numb. 57. enacted, that the 
frycreigh and porirceves of the town of Roſſe, ſhall 
A777 in porion, or by attorney, in the common- 

cas, on the guindena of St. Michael, to ſhew 
het title of receiving cuſtoms from the mayor, 
bailnfs, and citizens of Waterfor1, and if they do 
not appcar, that they ſhall be tore-judged of all 
right for the time ta come. 

2, 13. Edw. IV. Numb. 27. enacted, that the 
maz or and bailufs of Waterford, or any of them, 
may avoid the city, either to parley with Irifh 
enemi.s, or Eagliſh rebels, or in time of peftilence, 
or to go in pilgrimage to St. James's in Spain, they 
making ſuch deputy or d-puties, for whom they 
will anſwer, in their abſence, without any prejudice 
to tlicir franchiſes, or contempt to the king; and 
that it ſhali be lawful for the faid deputy or depu- 
ties, to exccut? all things, or to hold pleas, as the 
mayor or baihfs might do if preſent. 

Richard Martin, a franciſcan friar, made biſhop 
of Waterford and Litmore. 

This year, William Shirwood, biſhop of Meath, 
being deputy to George duke of Clarence, lord 

lieutenant, 
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lieutenant, held a parliament at Dublin, which fixed 
mints at Dublin, Drogheda, and Waterford. 

The cuſtom of poundage being granted on goods, 
for the ſupport of the fraternity of arms, eſtabliſhed 
by ſtat. 14. Ed. 4. the city of Waterford was, by 
this ſtat. diſcharged from paying the laid poundage. 

This year, John Bolcomp made biſhop of Water- 
ford and Liſmore. 

Nicholas O-Heniſa, a ciſtertian monk, made 
biſhop of Waterford and Liſmore. 

He was ſucceeded, this year, by Join, who was 
conſecrated biſhop. 

Stat. 1. Rich. III. Numb. 24. An act, to enable 

ames Rice, mayor of Watertord, Patrick Mulgan 
and Philip Bryan, bailiffs, to go in piigrimage to 
St. James's, of Galicia, in Spain, according to a 
vow made before they were in ofüce, without 
damage to the king, they l-aving fultcient deputics. 

In the year book of 2. Rich. III. fol. 11, it is men- 
tioned, that ſeveral merchants of the city of 
Waterford, ſhipped divers merchandiſcs of the 
ſtaple, intending Mari them to Sluys in Flanders 
and not to Calais, cpntrary to a ſtatute made in 
England, in 2. Elen. yi. chap. 4. whereby it is 
enacted, © that the hole repair of wools, wool- 
“ fells, leather, v hole tin, and ſhotten tin, and all 
other merchandiſcs belonging to the ſtaple, 
«* paſling out of ihe realm of England, and the 
countries of Wales ard tretand, ſhould be at 
Calais in France, upon pain of forfeiture of the 
value of the merchandite, which ſhall be carried 
elſewhere; and that no licence from hence for th 
be granted to the contrary, c pt for wool-feils 
and leather of Northumberland, and the biſtiop- 
rick of Durham; ard he that cipieth the ame, 
and thereof giveth knowiedge to the treaſurer of 
England, ſhall have a fourth part of the for fei- 
ture ſo by him eſpied.“ Thele merchandiles 
were carried to Calais, comtrary to the iatentivo of 
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the ſhippers; and there fir Thomas Thwaites, knt. 
ſeized upon the ſhip; and the merchants petitioned 
the king and his council, at Weſtminſter, by bill, 
to have reſtitution; and fir Thomas Thwaites 
alledged the ſtatute ; and further proved that thoſe 
mercha::ts had made an indenture with the maſter 
of the ihip, to tranſport the goods into Flanders, 
and not to Calais: The merchants ſhewed a licence 
of Ede III. confirmed by two others of Edw. IV. 
and Rich. III. made to the commonalty and mer- 
chants of the city of Waterford by the name of 
their corporation, and to their heirs and ſucceſſors, 
to carry and tranſport ont of the land of Ireland 
merchandiſes of the ſtaple whitherſoever they 
picafed ; Aud won that matter two queſtions were 
moved. itt. ,vhether towns corporate in Ireland, 
an! other innahitants there, ſhall be bound by 
fettes made in England. 2. Whether the king 
may give cen te contary to the ſtatute, eſpecially 
where it 15 ordained by the ſtatute that the finder 
mail heve half of the forfeiture, and the king ſhall 
have te. reſidue. And for ſolution of theſe 
Geſtions all the judges were attembled in the ex- 
chueguer chamber. Yo the fiſt queſtion it was ſaid, 
that the land of Irciand had a parliament, and all 
„mer Courts, as in England; and by the fame 
parlia ment dil make and change laws, and that it is 
not Bound by the ſtatutes of England, but it was 
replicd that theſe merchants were the king's ſubjects, 
and as inch, wcie bound to obey ſuch clauſes of 
this ſtatute as rciated to foreign trade; in like 
manner as tir: inhabitants of Calais, Gaſcoigne and 
Guili:cs, were, wile they were ſubjects; and as 
to the f-co3d quettion, it was anſwered, the King 
may give a licence, with a claute of non obſtante. 
But in the 1ſt. of Hen. VII. all the juſtices being 
in the exchequer chamber, the ſaid queſtion was 
moved again, between them of the city of Water- 
ford and fir Thomas Thwaites, treaſurer of Calais; 
and 
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and then Huſley chief juſtice faid, that the ſtatutes 
made in England did bird them of Ireland. 

Afterwards, 10 Hen. VII. cap. 22. it was enacted, 
in a parliament in Ircland, that all ſtatutes, then 
lately made in England, ſhould bind Ireland. 

Thomas Purcell conſecrated biſhop of Waterford 
and Liſmore. 

This year, Lambert Simnel, a baker's fon, was 
crowned king in Dublin, by the earl of Kildare, 

then lord deputy, with the aſſiſtance of ſome lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons of the 
northern parts of Ircland. Soon aſter the carl, as 
tutor to the ſaid mock king, ſent to Mr. John 
Butler, then mayor of Wateriord, a command to 
be in readineis to receive and ati:ft him with all 
the forces of the city. The mayor anſwered, that 
he would ſend his mind, in writing, by a meſ- 
ſenger of his own, and with the advice of the 
council, wrote to the carl, that the citizens of 
Waterford took all ſuch as rebels to the rightful 
king of England, who proclaimed and crowned 
the (aid Lambert. The carl, being moved with that 
anſwer, commanded the meſſenger to bs ka: ged in 
Hoggin-green (47), whereat Walter, archuittop of 
Dublin, and others of the council, were of:crded, 
The carl immediately ſent his herald, in his coat 
of arms, to Waterford, who would have landed; 
but the mayor forbad him, and deſired him to de- 
liver lus meſſage from the boat. The herald, in 
the name of the earl, commanded the mayor and 
citizens, under pain of hanging at their do'rs, to 
proclaim the ſaid king, and to acc pt him as their 
rightful prince. The mayor deſucd the ncrald to 
tell thoſe who ſent him, that they ſhovi!d not be 
troubled to come and hang him at {iis door; but 
(god willing) he would, with the citizens, en- 
counter the falſe king and all his adheres, taitey 


(47) Now College-grcen in Dublin. 
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miles from Wateriord, where he meant to give them 
an overthrow, to their diſhonour and infamy. At 
this time, the Butlers and other Clans were in the 
city, and the 1ahabitants of Clonmel, Feathard, 
Calan and other towns, were all ready for the bat- 
tle. But ſoon after, the mock priace failing to 
England, was met by king Henry's forces at Stoke, 
rear Nottingham, and intirely routed; whereby the 
{aid earl, and his King, were baſfled in their at- 
tempts upon this city. 


A letter of Henry VI. to the citizens of Waterford, 
concerning the treaſons of the city of Dublin, 


relating to the coronation of Lambert Simnel in 
that city. 


HENRY, by the grace of god, king of England, and of 
France, and lord of Ireland, to our truſty and well be- 
loved, the mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty ot our city of 
Water lord, in our land of Ireland, greeting. 


V Hereas it is evidently known, that our rebel the earl of 

Kildare, not long ago, contcderated with certain others 
our rebels and traytors, through the aid and aſſiſtance of the 
inhabitants of the city of Dublin, in our ſaid land, and others 
of their ſe& made great rebellion againſt us ; intending, as much 
as in them was, the deſtruction of our perſon, and the utter 
ſubverſion of this our realm, if they might have attained unto 
their malitious purpoſe ; whoſe malice, through the grace of 
god, and the aid of the loving ſubjects, we withſtood, to the 
final deſtruction and conſuſion of many of them. 

And foraſmuch as the 141i earl, with the ſupportation of the 
inhabitants of our ſaid city of Dublin, and others there, to the 
high diſpleaſure of almighty god, and contrary to the duty of 
their allegiance, will not yet know their ſeditious opinions, 
but unto this day uphold and maintain the fame preſumptiouſly, 
as we certainly under ſtand. f 

We therefore, for the good obeyſance and loving diſpoſition 
that ye, to our ſingulat comfort and pleaſure, have borne always 
towards us (wheretore we heartilv thank you) and truſting firmly 
in the ſame, will and charge you, and by theſe our letters, 
give unto you and every of you, full authoriry and power, to 
arreit, ſeize and take, ail fuch, and as many of our faid 1: bels, 
as ye ſhall now attain unto bv tea and land, with all manne! of 
their ſhips, goods and michanciacs, as ye ſhall had to ay 
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carried or conveyed from any other place to our fa'd city of 
Dublin, and to the parts thereabouts ; and to employ the fame 
unto the behoof and commonweal of our faid city of Water- 
ford: And that ye fail not daily and diligently to endeavour 
yourſelves, for the execution of this commandment, until the 
laid carl, and the inhabitants of our faid city of Dublin, with 
the partics thereabouts of the ſequel, uttcriy and c'c1:!y leave 
and fot ſake the faid rebellion and contemptuous demeaning. and 
hall be of good and due obeyfance unto us, and itand in the 
ſavour of our grace. 

Charging ever this all manner of out officers, true liege- 
men and tuhjcQs, that unto you and every of you, in exccut- 
ing the vremites, they be aiding, helping and affiiting, in eve- 
ry behalf, as it Halt appertain ; as they and every of them will 
be recommended of good and true obcyfance unto us. 

Given under our piivy ſeal at our calile of Warwick, 
the 20th Cay of October, the third year of our reign, 
HENRY, REX. 


For this loyal behaviour of the city, the kin 

rantcd them a rc charter the year after, dated 
at Weſtminſter, the 12th day of May, in the third 
year of his reign. 
„Sir Richard Edgcomb (48) (who was ſent to 
take the oaths ut allegiance from the great men 
4 of Ireland, after the rebeliion of 1,orzbert Sim- 
nel) was, on the 3oth of June, received in Wa— 
„ terford, by tte mayor and worthiptul men of 
« the {amic, and entertained honourably, ard was 
„ ledged by the mayor in his dan houte, who 
* made hum right hearty cheer,” 

This year, the mayor (49) and citizens of Wa- 
terford, by letters ſignified to king Henry, the ar- 
rival of another mock-prince, Perixin Watrbeck, at 
Cork, with a diſcovery of the conſpirators; and as 
they behaved themiclves loyally againſt Lambert 
Simnel, fo now they did the fame agaicft Perkin; 
by which act they defervedly flourtihed in the king's 
favour, and received from him, among cther 
honours, this motio, © Intatta manet Waiciiordia.” 


cc 
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(43) Sic Richard Edzcomb's voyage. 
(49) Wers's Ant. g. 35. XI. S. Civgher, No. 27. F. p. 97 
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On the 23d of July, this year, Perkin and Mau- 
rice earl of Deſmond, with 2400 men, belieged 
this city on the weſt. (Robert Butler being then 
mayor.) They had the aid of the earl of Lincoln, 
and continued the attack eleven days. The citi. 
zens were victorious 1n ſeveral ſkirmiſhes ; during 
this ſiege, eleven ſhips of the enemy arrived at 
Paſſage, two of which landed their men at Lom- 
bard's-weir, (50) over whom the citizens obtained 
a victory; many of the aſſailants were killed, and 
ſeveral, who were brought prifoners into the city, 
had their heads chopped off in the market-place, 
and fixed on ftakes. One of the enemy's ſhips was 
bulged and funk, by the ordnance from Dondory, 
and no relief could be ſent to ſave the men; the 
poads were kept full of. water towards Killbarry, by 
ſeveral dams made by the city for that purpoſe. 
The zd of Auguſt, before day, the enemy raiſed 
the ſiege, and marched towards Ballycaſhin, and 
departed the day after, with great diſhonour and 
lofs. Perkin took ſhip at Paſſage, and failed out 
of tie haven, the citizens purſued him, with four 
ſhips, to the city of Cork, where he was received 
by Waters, then mayor, who privately kept him 
till the ar. ival of the citizens of Waterford. Then 
he conveyed him out of the city, by night, in a 
imall bark, and he proceeded to Kinfale. The 
citizens ot Waterford, perceiving the falſe dealings 
of Waters, purſucd Perkin to the coaſt near Kin- 
tale, from whence he ſtole in a Spaniſh bark, and 
landed in Cornwall, where the Waterford ſhips ſtill 
purſued him. Upon notice hereof brought to king 
Henry the VIIth. who was then at Exeter, his ma- 


icſty tent in purſuit after him, until he was appre- 


hended and brought to ite king (51). 


(50) Near Lombard's-marſh. 
(51) Compare this with Cox, v. 1, p. 190, et ſeq. 
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King Henry VIIth's letter to the mayor and citizens 
of Waterford, touching Perkin. 


HENRY, Rex. 


RUST Y and well-beloved, we greet you well. And hay- 
ing received your writing, bearing date the firſt of this in- 
ſtant month, whereby we conceive, that Perkin Warbeck came 
unto the haven of Cork the 26th of July laſt paſt, and that he 
intendeth to make fail thence to our country of Cornwall, for 
the which your certificate in this party, and for the true minds 
that you have always borne towards us, and now ſpecially for 
the ſpeedy _— of your ſaid writing, which we received the 
fifth day of the ſaid month in the morning, we give unto you 
our right hearty thanks, as we have fingular cauſe fo to do, 
praying you of your good perſeverance in the fame, and alſo ta 
tend unto us, by your writing, ſuch news, from time to time, 
as ſhall be occurrent in thoſe parts, wherein you ſhall miniſter 
unto us full good pleafure to your ſemblable thai.ks hereafter, 
and cauſe us not to forget your ſaid good minds unto us, nor 
any your reaſonable defires, for time to come; given under 
our ſignet at our manor of Weltminſter, the 6th of Auguſt 
(over this.) We pray you to put your effectual diligence for 
the taking of the ſaid Perkin, and him fo taken to fend unto us, 
wherein you ſhall not only fingularly pleaſe us, but ſhall have 
alſo for the ſame, in money content, the ium of 1000 marks 
ſterl. for your rewaid, whereunto you may verily truſt; for 
ſo we aſſure you, by theſe our preſent letters, and therefore 
we think it behoveful, that you fend forth ſhips to the fea for 
the taking of Perkin aforeſaid, tor they that take him, and 
bring or ſend him ſurely to us, ſhall have undoubtedly the faid 
reward. HENRY, Rex. 


Another letter from the fame king, to the mayor 
and citizens, touching Perkin aud others. 


HENRY, Rex. 


RUSTY, &c. And whereas Perkin Warbeck, lately ac- 
companied with divers and many of our rebels of Corn- 

wall, advanced themſelves to our city of Exeter, which was 
denied unto them, and fo they came to the town of "Taunton, at 
which town, as foon as they had knowledye that our chamber- 
lain or fteward of our houſhold, fir John Cheny, and others 
our loving ſubjects with them, were come fo far forth towards 
the faid Perkin, as to our monaſtery of Glaſtonbury, the faid 
Perkin took with him John Heron, Edward Skeiton, and Ni- 
cholas Aſhley, and ſtole away from his ſaid company about 
midnight, 
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midnight, and fled with all the haſte they could. We had well 
provided beforehand for the fea coaſts, that if he had attempted 
that way, as he thought indeed to have done, he ſhould have 
been put from his purpoſe, as it came to paſs: For when they 
rctived they might not ſet to the fea, and that they were 
ad in quick chace and purſuit, they were compelled to ad- 
dreſs theinſelves to our monaſtery of Beaulieu, to the which of 
chance and fortune, it happened ſome of our menial ſervants 
did repair, and ſome were ſent thither purpoſely. The ſaid 
Perkin, Heron, Skeiton, and Aſhley, ſeeing our faid ſervants 
there, and remembring that all the country was warned to 
make watch, and to give attendance, that they ſhould not 
avoid nor eſcape by ſea, made inſtances to our ſaid ſervants to 
ſue unto us for them; the ſaid Perkin deſiring to be ſure of his 
life, and he would come unto us to ſhew what he is, and over 
that do unto us ſuch ſervice as ſhould content us. Ard fo, by 
agreement of our faid ſervants and them, they wiſhed them to 
depart from Beaulieu, and to put themſelves in our grace and 
pity. The abbot and convent hearing hereof, demanded of 
them why, and for what cauſe they would depart? whereunto 
he gave anſwer, in the preſence of the ſaid abbot and convent, 
and of many others, that without any manner of conſtraint, 
they would come unto us of their free wills, in truſt of our 
grace and pardon atorefaid. And fo the faid Perkin came unto 
us to the town of Taunton, from whence he fled, and immedi- 
ately after his firſt coming, humbly ſubmitting himſelf to us, 
hath of his tree will openly ſhewed, in the preſence of all the 
lords here with us, and of all nobles, his name to be Pierce 
Oſbeck, whence he hath been named Perkin Warbeck, and to 
be no Engliſhman born, but born of Tournay, and fon to 
John (;2). — Some time while he lived comptroller of the faid 
town, with many other circumſlances too long to write, declur- 
ing by whoſe means he took upon him this preſumption 2nd 
folly, and fo now the great abuſe which hath long continued, 1s 
now openly known by his own confeſſion. We write thefe news 
unto you ; for be undoubted that calling to mind the great 
abuſion, that divers folks have been in by reaſon of the taid 
Perkin, and the great buſineſs and charges that we and our realm 
have been put unto in that behalf, you would be glad to hear 
the certainty of the fame, v:/hich we affirm unto you for aſſured 
truch. Sithence, the writing of theſe premiſſes, we be affer- 
tained that Perkin's wife is in good ſurety for us, and truſt that 
ſhe ſhall ſhortly come unto us to this our city of Exeter, as ſhe 
is minded. Over this we underſtand, by writing from the 
Right Rev. Father in God the bithop of Durcſme, that a truce 
is taken between us and Scotland, and that it is concluded the 
king of Scots ſhall ſend unto us a great and ſolemn embaſſage 


(;2) Oſbeck, according to lord Bacon 
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for a longer peace to be had during both our lives. And ſince 
our coming to this our city of Exeter, for the ſuppreſſion of this 
great rebellion, and ſo to order the parties of Cornwall as the 
ople may live in their due obeyſance unto us, and in good 
reſtfullneſs for themſelves in time to come. The commons of 
this ſhire of Devon come dayly before us, in great multitudes, 
in their ſhirts, the foremoſt of them having balters about their 
necks, and fall humble, with lamentable cries, for our grace and 
remiſhon ſubmit themſelves unto us; whereupon ordering ſirſt, 
the chief ſtirrers and doers to be tried out of them, for to abide 
their cottections accordingly, we grant unto the reſidue gene- 
rally our faid grace and pardon ; and our commintoners the earl 
of Devon, our chamberlain and our fteward of houſhold, have 
done and do dayly likewiſe, in our county of Corawall. Given 
under our ſignet, at our faid city of Exeter, the 15th day of 

October. 
To our truſty and well beloved the mayor and tis brethren 

of our city of Water ford. 
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A petition of the mayor, bailiffs and citizens of Anno 


Waterford, to king Henry the VIlth, by V. il- 
ham White, recorder, and James Lumbaid, ci- 
tizen. 


HAT the king and his progenitors granted to the mayor, 
bailiffs, &c. and their {ucceflors, that ti yy ſhould not be 
compelled in time of war, or peace, to go out of the tid city 
in manner of war, but ſhoul! defend taid city tor the king, and 
in his name, as one (t his cnambetlains of nis and of t:cland, 
That they be nat tuft.red to coy the clfect of ed giant, but, 
at all times, are commanded, by the deputy or ther officers, 
to go to the nel unto fir countries. I hat this preceutre, in 
proceſs of time. il be the dolirution of the city, in regard the 
great<!t part of tl way be Nato, and thereby the city be leit 
defolate. Fur 'n, "hom the revenue: oY the cite, Which were 
anted for {up -ortution of te wiis and rowers, wall, in 
fach cafe, be |: i ont in victualling and wages of men for the 
held, and the ci-y ve ent Cetencelets for wink ot fuffcient te- 
paration. Ihat the cy hath been ever kent n: a Har, on for 
the ki? and never devi ted from the 't aul glance hnce the are 
rival of ji-my jt. „t Viarerftord. That a'l king and princes 
have e ze; Face! paced ot VV aterford, z being then. 40 - 
dw unt nice. That whin all the Klanndem was able by rebels 
a cee, they were hn, and put 15 tchuke at Watet- 


1 „he rns fu. i. % n Vibeck, in four great 
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be kept whole in itſelf, and no intereſt therein be given to the 
lords of the land, and the citizens may have the effect of therr 
fail grant, and that they may enjoy the benefit of their ſaid 

chatte, 23 amply as is contained therein, &c. 
Granted by ve king. under the ſignet, dated the 15th of 
June, (no yeur ) N. Lumbard was mayor, anno 1 499, 


Nicholas Comin made biſhop of Watcriord and 
Lifm re. 

Tie caiis of Ormond and Deſmond, by the carl 
of Sucry's interpoſition, (53) were reco iciled at 
Waterford. 

King Hatry VIII. ſent Mr. William Wile to the 
mayor and cidzens of Waterford, with gracious 
letters, (54) and a cap of maintenance, as an ho- 
nourable gift, to be always borne before the mayor 
(55). He before ſent them, by the ſame meſſenger, 
a gilt ſword, for their renowned fidelity, to be alio 


| borne before the mayor. 


A copy of the ſaid grant is as follows. 


By the KING. 


HE NR V. Rex. 
RUST Y and well-heloved we greet you well: And having 
received your le*ters with credence to be referred unto 
this bearer, Wuliam Wiſe, eq; for our body, which thorough- 
ly declared your bcnevolence and 'oving acquitals to us in all 
your proceedings there concerning us à 1d our amy, according 
to your natural duty, and he exrectation we have always con- 
ecived of you, whoſe credence with the circumſtance of your 
purſuits we have a length heard and well perccived ; and for 
the fame your Jenc.nwms, we render you our moſt hearty 
thanks, letting you to wit, tat we have, at this time, by the 
advice of our council, fo concluded and nidered, that at this 
next parliament within that our vnd to be holden, that ye ſhall 
not be endamazei, It hin ed in any of your liberties and 
grants of out progres made unto you, but always cortain- 
ing and perſiſting in o accutiomed 'orvice and well approved 
fidelitic, we ſhall meter and occaſion ſhall require, from 
time to time, provide for your publick weai, and that our 


cittie. 


(53) Ware's Ant. p. 68. (54) Id. p. 95. (55) Cox, p. 252. 
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And now at thi; time, as a romombrance and event token 
of our favours, we have ſent you, by the bearer, a Car or 
MaivrENWAN CE, to be borne at times thought fit by you, and 
neceiſary Lefore you our inayer, being cur officer of that our 
faid citile, and our ſucceiſors ofiicers of the fame. 

Civen under our fiznett, at cur manor of GCreen- 
wich. the laſt day of Apiil, in the 2cth year of 
our reign. 

To our right cruity and well-beloved the maior and com- 
niinality of our cittie of Water ford, in the land of Ireland. 


Dominick Power was this year ſent, by Thomas 
Fitzgerald (commonly called Silken Thomas, then 
in rebellion, and fon to the carl of Kildare) to the 
emperor Charles V. to crave his aid to conquer 
Ireland. He preſented him with 12 great Hawks, 
and 14 fair Hobbies; but the emperor informed 
him, that he came too late; for that the lord 
Thomas and five of his uncles, were executed at 
London, the 3d of February. However, the em- 
peror procured him a pardon from king Henry VIII. 
which notwithſtanding he had obtained, he did not 
think proper to return to Ireland ; but continued in 
Portugal, and reccived a ducat a day, during his 
life, as a penſion from the emperor. He died at 
Liſbon. 

On the 2oth of February, (56) four Portugal 
ſhips, laden with Spaniſh wines, conſigned to the 
merchants of Waterford, were driven, by tempeſt, 
to Cape-Clear, Baltimore, and the old head of 
Kinſale. One of the ſhips, called la Santa Maria 
de Soci, laden with 100 tuns of wine, was driven 
into a bay, adjoining to the entrance of the haven 
of Baltimore. Finen O-Hedriſcol, chieftan of the 
iſland, Conogher his fon, and Giily Dufte his baſe 
ſon, came on board, and covenanted wich the mer- 
chants, for three pipes of wine, to conduct the ſhip 
ſafe into the haven. When the gentry and peers of 
thoſe parts had taſted the wines, they forgot their 


(56) M. S. Clogher, in college library. 
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ſafe conduct, invited the merchants to dinner in the 
caſtle, ſeized and clapped them in irons, manned 
their Iriſh gallies and took the ſhip, and diftributed 
72 tuns of the wine among their neighbours, 

On the 3d of March, news arrived of this action 
at Waterford, Immediately 24 men of the city, 
with Pierce Dobbyn for their captain, failed in a 
Picard, called the Sunday of Waterford, well 
armed; the day following at noon, arrived ſudden- 
ly, at the ſhip, 2::d as they boarded her on one fide, 
Gilly Duſt, ard 24 of his men, fled out at the other. 
When the thip was won, Pierce Dobbyn manned 
her, ard ſet the priſoners at large, there remained 
of the wine 25 tuns avd more; taking a view of 
the caille, they fired ſeveral guns at the great hall, 


asd then failed to Waterford. 


On the 27th of the ſame month, (57) the mayor 
fitted out a litde fleet, cunfiſting of the ſhip lately 
retaken, another large veſſel, and the great galley 
of the city, well appointed with artillery, victuals, 
and men to the number of 400, and put them 
under the commard of Baihff Woodlock, as chief 
captain, Pierce Dobbyn, James Walſh, James 
Sherlock, H<nrv Walch and John Butler, under 
captains. On Wedneſday the firſt of April, at 
night, they (ful, arrived within the haven of Bal- 
timore, and anc.:.red towards the caſtle, which was 
guarded with men and artillery. They fired at it 
all night, at the break of day the ward fled, the 
Waterford men landed in good order in the iſland, 
and beſieged the ſtrong fortreſs there; the mariners 
entered ihe caſtle, by the ſmall port, and put up 
St. G-orge's ſtandard ; the army all entered at the 
bridge-gate, and kept it five days, which they 
ſpent in deſtroying all the villages of the iſland ; 
alſo the houte of the friars minors near the caſtle, 
and the mill of the fame. The fortreſs being dou- 


(57) M. S. Clogher. 
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ble warded, by two ſtrong piles or cafles, with 
walls and barbicans, the halls, offices, &c. were 
totally ruined to the ground, and tumbled into the 
ſea, There was found in the iſland great ſtore of 
malt, barley and falt, There was taken here 
Finen's chief galley of 30 oars, and above three or 
four ſcore pinances, of which about 50 were 
burned, and the great galley carried to W aterford. 
Near to Iniſhircan was an ifland, called Inchipite, 
where Finen had his moſt pleaſant feat in a caſtle, 
adjoining to an hall, with an orchard and grove, all 
which they deſtroyed and razed io the earth; and 
from thence they entered into another iſland, and 
burnt all the villages of the fame. Then landing 
in the main, they burnt and deſtroyed Baltimore, 
and broke down Teig-O-Hedriſcol's goodly caſtle 
and bawn. 

On Tueſday in paſſion-week, one William Grant 
was on the top of the caſtles, which being all on 
fire under him, he ſtood upon one of the pinnacles, 
and cried out for help. Butler tied a ſmall cord to 
an arrow and ſhot it up to Grant, who drew up an 
hawſer faſtened to the cord, and fixing the hawler 
to the pinacle, ſlided down, and was received, by 
his fellows, on beds. After this, on Good-Friday, 
the army arrived fafe at Waterford. 


The king having promoted Girald Ailmer, chief Anno 
baron of the exchequer, ard after chief juſtice of 1539. 


the common pl-as, to be chief juſtice of Ireland, by 
the intereſt of the lord Cromwell, who was then 
prime miniſter to king Henry VIII. (by which lord, 
Ailmer was highly eſteemed ;) the citizens „f Wa- 
terford, and townſmen of Wexford, having a dif- 
like to him, made ſeveral complaints of him to the 
earl of Shrewſbury, then likewiſe carl of W aterford 
and Wexford, who went to the king, and {formed 
his majeſty, that Ailmer was an improper peri: 
for the office, and as unfit to be chief judlice, as 
Patch, cardinal \\ olſey's fool. The king ſp e to 

R 2 lord 
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lord Cromwell concerning Ailmer's capacity, who 
informed his majeſty, that if he would condeſcend 
to talk with him, that he believed his majeſty 
would find, that he had been miſrepreſented, 
To which the king agreed, and found Ailmer to 
be a very proper perion to fill up ſo important an 
office. In this conference, the king aſked him, 
what he rok to be the chief cauſe of the frequent 
ditorders in Ireland, and how he thought the king- 
dom mnt beft be reformed ? Ailmer replicd, that 
the nobility of England havirg ſuch large eftates in 
Ircland, ad their not reſiding upon them, encou- 
raced the I iſli to over-run and plunder their lands; 
there ſore adviſed his majeſty to reſume, by act of 
parliament ſuch eſtates as the owners would not re- 
tide on or defend ; which advice the king followed, 
to the great detriment of the earl of Shrewſbu 
and M aterſord, among others, who was poſſeſſed 
of divers ancient lordilips and manors in this 
county. 

This year ſeveral Iriſh lords ſerved king Henry 
at the ſiege of Puloigne in Flanders; and, among 
others, the lord Power and Shurlock, eſq; of 
this county, were captains, who muſtered 700 
Iriſh in St. James's park, M eſtmiuſter. They 
ſerved as irregulars, and plundered all the adjacent 
country. Their manner of collecting cattle was by 
tying a bull to a ſtake, and ſcorching him with 
faggots, in order to force him to beliow, which 
catered all the neighbouring cows about him, by 
which art ace, they were taken and carried to the 
camp; and whenever they met with a Frenchman, 
they always cut off his head, refuſing him both 
quarter and zunomn. The French, by this ſtrange 
ind of making war, being aſtoniſhed, ſent a 
trumpet to king Henry, to Icarn whether he had 
brought men with! 


him or devils, that could neither 
be von with rewards or cotnpaſſion, which the King 
turning to a jeſt, ſeveral of the lriſh who ſtraggled 
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from their companions, and fell into the enemy's 
hands, were afterwards uſed very cruclly, and put 
to great tortures before they were ſlain, At this 
fiege, a Frenchman challenged to fight any of the 
Engliſh, hand to hand, in ſingle combat, and came 
to the oppoſite ſide of the bay for this purpoſe, 
being encouraged thereto by the depth of the wa- 
ter, and the nearneſs of his own men. One Nicholas 
Walſh, an Iriſhman, accepting the challenge, twam 
acroſs the bay, fought the Frenchman, di:patched 
him before any of his countrymen could aſſiſt him, 
and returned acroſs the water, ſwimming with the 
monſieur's head in his mouth; for which exploit 
he was well rewarded. 

Sir William Wife, knight, whom Stanihurſt (58) 
calls a worſhipful gentleman, born at Wazertord, 
greatly aſſiſted the carl of Ormond, in a diſpute 
he had with the lord deputy St. Leger, who, wich 
the carl, was ſummoned 1nto England this year, to 
give an account of their diiſerence before the lords 
of the council. This fir William W ite grew into 
ſuch favour with King Henry VIII. that he provided 
greatly for ſeveral of his friends aud relations, 
Having, ſays the above cited author, lent his ma- 
jeſty his ring once to ſeal a letter, which was en- 
graved with powdered eremites ingrailed.“ Wie,” 
quoth the king, . haſt thou lice here?” © Ad if 
it like your majeſty,” replied fir William,“ a louſe 
« is a rich coat, for in giving the louſe, 1 part 
& arms with the French king, as in that he beareth 
the flower de lice.” Whereat the king hear tily 
laughed. 

Sir Edward Bellingham (5g), with an army of 
600 horle and 400 fort, landed at Watcrford, be- 
ing ſent over by the piotector and privy-council of 
England, 


(58) P. 105. fol. edit. (59) Ware's ant. p. 116. 
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Sir Francis Bryan (60), lord juſtice, died at Clon- 
mel, on the ſecond of February, and was buried 
in the cathedral of Waterford, 

Patrick Walſh, dean of Waterford, promoted 
to theſe united fecs, 

The lord deputy Sidney being encamped at 
Clonmel, where he imagined that James Fitz- 
Maurice, ad other diſaffected perſons, who had 
lately ravaged the country ard beſieged Kilkenny, 
would have attacked him, ſent to the citizens of 
Waterford, to aſſiſt him with a few ſoldiers only 
for three days. But they ſtood upon their privi- 
leges, and very inſolently refuſed to ſend him any 
alliſtance upon this occaſion (61). 

A charter granted this year to the city, by queen 
Elizabeth, dated at Weſtminſter the 8th day of 
February, in the 11th year of her reign. 

The queen granted a ſecond charter to the city, 
bearing date at Norhambury, the 16th day of July, 
in the 16th year of her reign; in this charter, the 
office of ſheriffs were firſt created, as alſo the 
county of the city of Watcrford. 

Sir Peter Carew (62) was buried at Water- 
ford ; the funeral was attended by the lord depu- 


ty 


(60) Id. p. 121. (61) Hooker. 

(62) This fir Peter Carew was deſcended from the family 
of Montgomery, whoſe anceſtor of that name, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Rhoeſius, prince of 8 Wales, by which 
he was made haron of Carew-caſlle, from whence his ſucceſ- 
lors had their ſiruame; ſome of whom paſſing over into Ire- 
land, obtained great poſſeſſions here, and became barons of 
Idrone ia the county of Carlow, alſo merquiiſes of Cork, and in- 
hciuited feveral Jordfhips and toigniories, which were claimed 
by this fir Peter Carew at this time. He was a man of a low 
ſtature. and fe; ved the prince of Orange as a page in his youth; 
as he did king Henry VIII. king Edward VI. and queen Eliza- 
beth, in their wars both abroad and at home. He had been a 
oreat traveller, having ſcen the courts of the German emperor, 
und that vi the Grand Turk and French king, being in queen 
Mary's reign, an exile, on account of his religion He under- 
Rood the Italian and French tongues as well as Engliſh ; and 
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ty (63), who during his ſtay there, was nobly en- 
tertained by the mayor and aldermen, for which 
he returned them thanks, after he had given the 
city a check for inſiſting on their privileges, when 
the publick required their aſſiſtance. 

The lord deputy fir Henry Sidney, was attended 
here by the earl of Ormond. A young ſcholar, 


being in great eſteem with queen Elizabeth, he obtained her 
licence to claim the great eltate which his anceſtors had poſ- 
ſeſſed in Ireland, which he did, and made ſuch good proots of 
his title, by evidences and records, that he recovered the lord- 
ſhip of Mafton, of which his family had been ditpoſſctfed for 
140 years, and which he parted with to fir Chriſtopher Chivers, 
knight, then tenant to the fame ; alſo the barony of Odrone 
or Idrone, part of Carlow, then poſſeſſed by the Cavanaghs, 
who had expelled his anceſtors above 200 years before ; they 
all took leaſes from him, and ſeemed well pleaſed to become 
his tenants, He divided the barony into feveral lordihips, and 
erected a court baron in each of them. He reſided among them, 
and kept fo noble an houſe, as he became univerſally beloved 
by the whole country. He had 100 perſons in his own family. 
beſides 40 horſe and foot, well armed; by which means, he 
preſerved his country from being _— by the Iriſh on his 
borders. He was of great ſervice in aſhiting the lord deputy 
againſt fir Edward Butler, and other Itiſh, who revoltcd ; as 
alſo in Ulſter, where he joined the carl of Effex againit the 
Iriſh. Several of the gentlemen of the county of Cork, invit- 
ed him to that city, and offered him their affillance, in recover- 
ing his lands in that county; and he knowing the juſtneſs of 
his title thereto, ſent Hooker the hiftorian, then his agent, to 
that city, where Mac-Carthy Reagh, Cormac Mac- Fiegue, 
Barry Oge, O-Driſcol and others met him, offered to recom- 
penſe him for what was paſt, and to aſſiſt him in building an 
houſe in that county, it he would refuſe among the; and 
would give him 3 00 kine, with a proportionable number of 
ſheep and hogs, with cora and other goods, for the pictent, 
and alſo a proportionable number yearly. His agent took an 
houſe at Cork, prepared another for him at Kingfale, and in- 
formed him of theſe offers ; whereupon be ſet his houie at 
Leighlin, to his kinſman and couſin t eter Carew his heir; and 

reparing to go to Cork, he embarked his zoods at Roſs, where 
— ſickened and died, the 27th of November, 1573. He was 


interred very honourably, and in a warlike manner, at Water- 
ford. 


(53) Life of queen Eliz. p. 1 8. 
K 4 clad 
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clad in white attire, made him an oration in latin; 
and great rejoicings were made, both on the river 
and in the city, on his excellency's arrival, with 
which he was ſo well pleaſed, that he wrote letters 
into England, to inform the queen and council 
thereof. 

Marmaduke Middleton, made biſhop of Water- 
ford and Liſmore; and in 1582, degraded (64) for 
contriving and publiſhing a forged will. 

Oa the 25th of January, the lord J. Pelham came 
to Waterford, by water, from Ballyhack, in boats 
well appointed by the mayor. Sir Peter Carew, 
ſir William Stanley, and the captains George Ca- 
rew and Piers, iſſued out of the city, with their 
companies, and near the ſhore preſented his lord- 
ſhip with a mock-fight; then retired to line the 
ſtrects againſt his lordſhip's landing. The bulwarks, 
gates, and curtains of the city, were beautified 
with enſigns, ard ſeveral cannon were diſcharged 
in a warlike manner, which were anſwered by all 


the ſhips in the harbour, and a great number of 


pieces on the quay. The toldiers alſo fired ſeveral 
vollies. The mayor and aldermen received his 
lordſhip in their ſcarlet gowns, and preſented him 
the city ſword and keys of the gates, which he 
mmecdiatcly returned ; and the mayor carried the 
{word before him to the cathedrai. There were 
two orations made him in latin, by the way; and 
at his return from church. a third ſpeech was made 
him at the deor of his lodging. The earl of Or- 


mond met his lordſhip here; and he had advice, 


by letters from fir William Morgan, that the re- 
bels, under Deſmond, had come as far as Dun- 
garvan and Voughal; whereupon the captains 
auch and St, Leger, with 100 horſe, and fir Wil- 
lian Stanley, with fir Peter Carew, and the captains 
George Carew and Piers, were ſent with 400 foot, 
to diiperſe them. 


(54) Vid. Kuſhworth's collect vol. II. p. 429: Upon 
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Upon notice of the daily increaſe of the rebellion, 
he ſent a commiſſion of martial law, dated at Wa- 
terford the i1th of February, to fir Warham St. 
Leger to be provoſt marſhal, authorizing him, to 
proceed according to the courſe of martial law, 
againſt all offenders, according to the nature of 
their crimes, provided the criminal was not worth 
40s. yearly, or 10l. in goods, with other matters 
contained in the commuſſion. Having remained 
here three weeks, he went to Clonmel, on the 1 «th 
of February 1579; and from thence, by eaſy jour- 
nies, to Lamerick, 

The fame year (65) the army was reinforced 
with zoo men, whom her majeſty ſent to Water- 
ford, under the command of the captains Bourchier 
and Dowdall, and two of the Carews, brothers. 
On the laſt of Septembet, the lord deputy Drury 
dicd at Waterford. 

On the 7th of January, Miler Macgrath, arch- 
| biſhop of Caſhel, was conſtituted commendatory 
biſhop of Waterford and Liſmore. 

The ſame year, the earl of Ormond arrived from 
England, bringing with him about 400 men, which 
he landed in Waterford. 

March 1 2th, queen Elizabeth granted her third 
charter to dis city. 

In a liſt of the militia of Munſter, it appears, 
that the city of Waterford furniſhed 300 ſhot, and 
300 bill-men ; and the barony of Decies 20 ſhot, 
and 200 bill-men. 

Thomas Wetherhead made biſhop of theſe ſees. 

On the 16th of April, the lord preſident came 
to Waterford, where he received the ſubmiſſions of 
ſome of the Fitz-Geralds of the Decics, and of the 
Powers, 

The plague raged in Waterford. 

On the acceſſion of king James the firſt, this 
city was ill inclined to the Engliſh intereſt (66). 

(55) Life of queen Elizabeth, p. 18. (56) Cox, v. 2. p. 5. 
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When fir Nicholas Walſh, the recorder, was 
claiming the king, they pulled him down | 
the Markei-croſs, They alſo broke the doors of 


the hoſpital, and admitted doctor White to preach 


a ſeditious ſermon in St. Patrick's church; where- 
in, among other iavettives, he ſaid that Jezebel 
(meaning queen Elizabeth) was dead. They alfo 
took the keys of the cathedral from the ſexton, 
and cauſed a prieſt (67) to celebrate maſs there. 
The lord deputy Mountjoy undertook a progreſs 
to Munſter ; on the 5th of May 1603, he came to 
Grace-dieu, near Waterford, and ſummoned the 
mayor and his brethrea to open their gates, and 
receive him into the city with his majeſty's army; 
though they at firſt refuſed to admit any forces 
into the town, except the lord deputy and his re- 
tinue, alledging their privileges and exemption for 
that purpoſe, by virtue of an ancient charter from 
king John; yet when the lord deputy told them, 


that no king could give that privilege to his ſub- 


jects, whereby his iucceſſors ſhould be prejudiced, 
in the due obedience they were to expect from 
them, and that if they did not open their gates 
— but put him to the neceſſity of en- 
tering by force, he would cut king John's charter 
with king James's ſword, ruin their city, and ſtrew 
it with ſalt. They then very tamely ſubmitted, 
notwithſtanding their former boaſting ; and the 
lord deputy and army marched into the city. 
Whilſt he was in his camp at Grace-dieu (68), 
the mayor at his excellency's requeſt, ſent out Dr. 
White, a young pert dominican friar, to diſcourſe 
with his lordſhip in matters of religion, and to 
ſh:w him the grounds and reaſons of thoſe pro- 
ceedings, which his lord{hip thought fo temerarious 
and unaccountable : the friars came in their habits, 
with the crucifix exalted before them; and told 


(67) C . 2. p. 6. 68) 1d. Ibid. 
ox, v. 2. p. ( PR 
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the lord deputy, that the citizens of Waterford 


could not, in conſcience, obey any prince, that 
perſecuted the catholick faith : this led them into 
diſcourſe, wherein, at length, Dr. White cited a 
paſſage, in St, Auguſtine, for the proof of fome- 
thing he aſſerted ; it happening that the lord depu- 
ty had the book in his tent, he cauſed it to be ſent 
for, and publickly ſhewed to all the company, that 
the words cited by the doctor were not St. Auguſ- 
tine's opinion, but were quoted by him as an ob- 
jection, which, in the ſame place, he oppoſes and 
confutes ; and inferred, that it was highly diſinge- 
nuous in the doctor to quote that ſentence as St. 
Auguſtine's judgment, when he knew that his opi- 
nion was directly contrary to it. Whereupon the 
doctor was confounded, the citizens aſhamed, and 
the conference ended. 

The lord deputy (69) having put good garriſons 
into Cork and Waterford, and obliged the inhabi- 
tants of each place to take the oath of allegiance, 
and abjure foreign dependencies, marched to Li- 
merick, and did the like there. 

John Lancaſter was created biſhop of Waterford 
and I. iſmore. 

Several cities and towns, and among the reſt 
Waterford, having ſubmitted to the king's pleaſure 
as to the cuſtoms and poundage, his majeſty, on 
the 2d of March this year, order-d the deputy to 
renew their reſpective charters, with addition of 
reaſoaable privileges. About the {ume time, the 
city of Wateziord petitioned the lord deputy, that 
they were oppreſſed and overburdened in findi 
quarters for 100 ſoldiers; viereas they ought not 
to find quarters for more than go. 

This year, on the 10th o Juiy, king James re- 
newed the charter of this city. granting and con- 
firming anto the mayor, er ifts and citizens, di- 
vers lands, privileges, freedon:s, &c. 

(6g) Cox, v. 2. p. 8. 
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Seven years cuſtoms, ending April 1609, from 
the city of Waterford, amounted to 716l. 38. 11d. 
of Cork, to 2551. 11s. 7d. of Dungarvan only to 
135. 11d. But Cox (o) obſerves, that this was 
only the cuſtom of prohibited goods, and the 2d. 
per pound due for other goods by common law. 


On the 5th of March 1617, Donogh earl of 
Thomond, lord preſident of Munſter, and fir Wil- 
liam Jones, lord chief juſtice of Ireland, by com- 
miſtion, dated the 23d of January before, ſeized on 
the liberties of Waterford, all their rent-rolls, en- 
figs of authority, and publick revenues, amount- 
ing to 304]. 108. per ann. and kept aſſzes in the 
city for the county of Waterford. The cauſe of 
this ſeizure was, becauſe Nicholas White, who, 
from Michaelmas 1615, to the 2oth of October 
following, did exerciſe the office of mayor of Wa- 
terford ; and on the faid 2oth of October, refuſed 
the oath of ſupremacy, being then tendered unto 
him by the lord preſident, by virtue of a ſpecial 
cormiton for that purpoſe : that, upon his refu- 
fal, che city elected John Skiddy, who acted as 
mayor, till the 1ft of May 1616, and then refuſed 
the ſaid oath ; whereupon the city choſe Alexander 
Cuff, and ſwore him mayor, who likewiſe, on the 
$th of July, refuſed the fa:d oath; and fo it ſtood 
till the it of April 1617; at which time, Walter 
Cleer (51) was ſworn mayor, and fo continued. 
Beſides, ſince the death of Nicholas Walch, in 
1613, the city had no recorder; and yet, in Ja- 
nuary 1616, there was a gaol-delivery held before 
the {id John Skiddy, :thout any recorder; and 
one Willaam Picrion was then condemned before 
him, aud afterwards, by his order, exccuted for 
felony : and it appeared, that the ſtat. of Eliz. for 
uniformity, had not been given in charge in their 


(76) Cox, v. 2. p. 18. 
{71) Theie are not mentioned in the liſt of the mayors. 
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ſeſſions in Waterford for two years paſt; and all 
this was found by inquiſition, taken the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1617. 

From king James's acceſſion to this year, there 
was no ſettled form of government obſerved in the 
city, the magiſtrates, for not taking the oath of ſu- 
premacy, were often turned out and changed, and 
ſome of them, for their ill behaviour, were ſent 
priſoners to Cork and other places. 

Michael Boyle made biſhop of Waterford and 
Liſmore. 

May 26th, king Charles I. reſtored to the 
city all their former privileges, by a new charter; 
which recites, that the citizens, in a moſt humble 
and ſubmiſſive manner, did ſupplicate his majeſty, 
to be reſtored to his royal favour and their former 
ſtate, that they might be the better enabled to ſerve 
him, his heirs and ſucceflors, &c. 

This charter arrived at Paſlage, July 25th, 1626, 
and coſt the city three thouſand pounds. 

His majeſty, on the r gth of February, granted a 
ſecond charter to the city, which chiefly related to 
the grant of the admiralty of the harbour, and to 
the fiſhery, &c. 

John Atherton was advanced to the ſees of Wa- 
tertord and Liſmore. 

The earl of Cork and biſhop Atherton, on the 
27th of June, joined in a petition to the lord de- 
puty and council, to appoint arbitrators to decide 
their controverſies. The biſhop of Derry and the 
maſter of the court of wards, were afligned for that 
purpoſe ; in their award, they recite that the biſhop- 
ricks of Waterford ard Liſmore, by the alienations 
of former biſhops, were left worth but 5ol. per 
annum, revenue in lard, aud that the earl had not 
purchaſed any thing immediately from the church, 
but from other perſons, for valuable conſiderations, 
near 40 years before; yet, out of love to religion 
and the proſeſlors thereof, he was contented to 
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part with ſome of his right, and fo they awarded 
Liſmore, &c. to the earl, and Ardmore, &c. to 
the biſhop ; which award was confirmed by the 
lord lieutenant and council, and afterwards by the 
king, 

Archibald Adair, made biſhop of Waterford and 
Liſmore. 

In December this year, the Iriſh rebels (72) hav- 
ing plundered a great part of the county of Tippe- 
rary, a d that of Kilkenny, and in the latter all the 
lands of the earl of Ormond, they croſſed the river 
Suir towards Waterford. All the lands in the ba- 
rony of Gualtiere, belonging to the Engliſh, they 
ravaged and plundered; they then proceeded to- 
wards the weſtern parts of the county, but a great 
check was put to their plundering, by the earl of 
Cork and his tenants, then in arms; ſoon after this, 
the lord preſident came into this county, upon no- 
tice that a party of the Leinſter rebels had paſſed 
this way into his province (73). On the 2d of De- 
cember he put them to flight, with the loſs of 200 


Iriſh. The rebels juſt before had ſeized Feathard, 


which loſs was followed with the revolt of Clonmel, 
Carrick, and all the towns in Tipperary, and of 
Waterford, Limerick, Killmallock and Dungarvan. 
In January following, the rebels, (74) at Caſhel 
were 10000 ſtrong, of which a very conſiderable 
part were well armed; and among them, one Mr. 
Edward Butler had a troop of 100 horſe, in fine 
order. Here they were joined by the lord Mount- 
Garret, and moſt of the popiſh lords in Leinſter 
and Munſter. The February following, they were 
proclaimed in this province, and a pardon offered 
to all that would lay down their arms. oo 
The rebels had a printing preſs at Waterford (75), 
where one Thomas Bourke, an Iriſh printer, pub- 


(72) M.S. at Liſmore. (73) Cox, v. 2. p. 94- 
(74) Ibid, (75) Cox, v. 2. p. 139- 
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liſhed a ſcandalous remonſtrance of the confederate 
papiſts at Trim, with his ma cſty's arms affixed 
thereon, which was, with infolence and oftentation, 
publiſhed at Oxford; and this was taken notice of 
by the proteſtant agents there, that they might 
leave nothing undone that might juſtly advance their 


cauſe. 
The pope 
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fatigable, ſummoned all the popiſh clergy to Wa- 1646. 


terford, (76) under pretence of an apoſtulick viſita- 
tion, and to prepare for a national ſynod. Their 
conſultations tended only to break the p-ace juſt 
before conſented to. On the 6th of Auguſt, the he- 
ralds left Dublin, in order to proclaim the peace 
in the other cities and corporations. They came to 
Waterford the 8th, where they were fo unwelcome 
to all the people, that nobody would ſhew them 
the mayor's houſe, untill, at length, a little boy did 
it for ſix pence; but the mayor would not be ſeen 
for above four hours, and when he was told their 
errand, he aſked them, why they did not proclaim 
the peace firſt at Kilkenny? they anſwered, that 
they purſued their orders, and ſuppoſed the reaſon 
might be, becauſe Wateford was next to Dublin, 
one of the moſt ancient and conſiderable cities 
of the kingdom. However, after three days ſtay, 
they could get no other anſwer, but that the peace 
ſhould be firſt proclaimed at Kilkenny; and the 
rabble threatened to ſend them packing, with 
withs about their necks, unleſs they made haſte a- 
way. 


Cromwell, upon the taking of Carrick, marched 6%. 


thither, and paſſed over the Suir to the ſiege of 
Waterford ; whereupon it was reſolved, that the 
lords Inchiquin and Taafe ſhould ſtorm Carrick, 
and that the lord lieutenant Ormond, ſhould con- 
duct lieutenant gen. Farrel, with 1500 Ulſter-men 


(76) Cox, v. 2. p. 153. 
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and put them into Waterford: This latter was done, 
but the former miſcarricd for want of ſpades pick. | 
axes, and other materials; fo that above 1000 were 
ſlain under the walls of Carrick, by col. Reynolds, 
with a ſmall garriſon he had there, being but 150 
foot, 6 troops of horſe, and one of dragoons. 

The marquis of Ormond once more attempted 
the relief of Mater ford, and brought ſome of his 
forces on the N. fide of the Suir, oppoſite to the 
city, whereupon Cromwell who had, on the 25th 
of October, taken Paſſage, finding that he had 
more men by ſickne is during this winter's fiege, 
than he could well ſpare, drew off his army towards 
Dunga an: And though Ormond ferried over to 
Waterford, and courted the city to ſend boats to 
waft over his men to fail upon Cromwell's rear, yet 
the citizens being afraid they would make that 
place their winter quarters, refuſed to admit any, 
except ſome few of the Ulſter-men into the city. 

Though Cromwell's army (77)was much harraſſed 
and but very ſmall when he came before Waterford, 
being not above 5000 foot, 2000 horſe, and 500 
dragoons ; yet the fame of this general had fo fright- 
ened the Iriſh, that the mayor and governor of Wa- 
terford, hearing of his approach, did, on the 2d of 
October, ſend a letter to Ormond to conſult about 
the terms to be inſiſted on at the giving up of the 
city. But Ormond the next day, by letter, chid 
them for their forwardneſs to parley with the enemy 
before any battery was begun; and aſſured them, 
that if they did their duty, Cromwell ſhould be 
baffled before that place, as in fact it happened; for 
he left 1000 men dead, by ſickneſs, before it, and 
marched off without raking it. | 

Though the motions of Ormond, in thoſe parts, 
could not be very conſiderable, as well becauſe of 


(77) Cox, v. 2. p. 12- 
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the ſeaſon of rhe year, as his want of money, and 
all other neceſſaries, and the great deſertion of his 
men, who went ofi daily in ſuch numbers, that of 
all the Conaught horſe he had but 39 left with him, 

et he ſo ſtruggled with all theſe difficulties, that he 
kept ſtill ſome forces together, hovering between 
Clonmel and V\ aterford. One day he ferricd over 
to Waterford, with about 50 horſe, in hopes to per- 
ſwade that city to all that was neceſſary for its own 
preſervation, and the common good ; but when he 
came thither, he found that the governor Farrel, 
and col. Wogan from Duncannon, had formed a 
deſign upon Paſſage fort; and though Ormond 
doubted the ſucceſs, yet it was not fit tor him, at 
that time, to diſſwade the attempt; fo Farrel 
marched out, but was not long gone, before a party 
of the enemies horſe was diſcovered to march to- 
wards Paſſage : Whcreupon Ormond defired the 
mayor to permit a regiment or two of his horſe, 
which were on the other fide of the river, to be 
wafted over, and to march through the city; but 
all his commands and intreaties were in vain, al- 
though the citizens ſaw the danger the ſoldiers 
were in, and the neceſſity of the propoſed relief. 
However the marquis marched out with his 50 
horſe, ſuch as the were, and met Farrel's foot 
flying towards Waterford and col. Zanchy's horſe 
in purſuit of them. He drew up in a place of 
advantage, and the enemy thinking he had a 
greater body of horſe than he really had, leſſened 
their pace; and ſo he covered the retreat of the foot 
to the town. This action ſhewed the neceſſity of 
retaking Paſſage, which alſo would be a continual 
nuiſance to Waterford; and therefore the lord 
lieutenant propoſed, that he would tranſport his 
forces over the river to retake it, if the city would 
permit his army to quarter in huts under the walls, 
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ſhould have pay and proviſron from the country 
the citizens were fo far from conſenting to this, that 
it was moved in council, to ſeize on Ormond's per- 
ſon, and fall on thoſe that belonged to him as ene- 
mies; fo that it was time for the Marquis to de- 


Since the 1 June this year, Waterford 
and Duncannon were blocked up by the parliament's 
forces; ſo that gen. Preſton the governor ſent a let- 
ter to the lord heutenant for greater ſupplies than 
could be ſpared, or for leave to ſurrender the city, 
ſince his wants were ſo great, that it was impoſlible 
to keep it. However, Ireton did not ſummon the 
city till the 25th of July (48); after a treaty drawn 
out into length, gen. Preſton ſurrendered Water- 
ford the 1oth of Auguſt, which was followed by the 
reduction of Duncannon on the 14th. 

It appears from lord Orrery's memoirs, that the 
city was in the hands of the Engliſh before the ca- 
pitulation above-mentioned, which was only for the 
citadel, the place where the barracks now ſtand ; 
and that the town was taken in the following man- 
ner. Soon after the city was ſummoned, the Iriſh 
made a ſally, but were repulſed with loſs. Preſent- 
ly after this, the Engliſh ſent one lieut. Croker and 
ſerj. Croker, his brother, with about 30 muſketeers, 
to fire the ſuburbs, in order to make their approach- 
es to the town walls the more effectual. They ſet 
fire to all the houſes and ſtacks of corn near the 
city, the ſmoak of which being carried by a weſt- 
erly wind into the place, ſo much terrified the be- 
ſieged, that it made them think the whole army 
had fallen upon the city and ſet it on fire; there- 
fore, as it afterwards appeared, they fled out of 
the eaſtern gate, and, under the covert of the 
ſmoak, got quick out of the reach of the enemy, 
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who little imagined what had happened. But what 
chiefly promoted their flight, was a bold attempt 
thoſe two Crokers made upon the town, while the 
ſmoak of the ſuburbs involved it in fear and dark- 
neſs; for while the Engliſh were burning the ſu- 
burbs, one of the Crokers ſpied a couple of lad- 
ders near the wall, and calling to his brother, told 
him it would be a brave thing, if they ſhould ſet 
upon the town and take it, of which they might 
now have the opportunity to do, by the help of the 
ladders and the ſmoak. His brother immediately 
agreed with him and they calling their 30 men to- 
gether, without the knowledge and orders of their 
commanders, with ſwords drawn and muſkets 
charged, they ſeized the ladders and mounted the 
wall; finding there but one man as centinel, him 
they immediately killed ; and hearing a great cry 
in the town, which they thought was a ſign of ſome 
diſorder, they marched forward to the mainguard, 
putting all they met to the ſword. The noiſe of 
their guns, and the ſmoak concealing their num- 
bers, made the inhabitants really believe that the 
whole Engliſh army was got into the town, and 
fled all away, leaving their arms and ammunition 
behind them. One of the Crokers was killed in the 
exploit, and two or three of their men; but ſerjeant 
Croker, and the reſt, marched up to the mairguard 
and ſeized all their great guns; they then marched 
towards the weſt gate (79) to open it and receive 
the reſt of their friends. In the mean time, the 
Engliſh wondered what was become of Croker and 
his men, and feared, that though they had executed 
their orders by firing the ſuburbs, they had periſhed 
in the attempt. But while they were in ſuſpenſe, 
one of the centinels gave notice, that the gate next 
to them was ſet wide open, and a (mall party was 
marched out towards them; which lord Brogh:!! 


(79) St. Patrick's gate. 
L 2 hearirg. 
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hearing, immediately rode forward to ſee who they 
were, and before he came very near made uſe of 
a perſpective glaſs, by which he diſcovered them 
to be ierjeant Croker and his men: at the fight of 
whom, being greatly amazed, and upon a nearer 
approach, aſking how they came thither ? Croker 
made no anſwer, but brandi hing his ſword about 
his head, called for the whole army to march into 
the town; for, ſays he, the town is our own, and 
then he related in what manner he had taken it, 
and what a panick the Iriſh were in. Immediately 
the whole army was ordered to march into the 
wwr, and as they were going, they ſaw the enemy 
march aw.« y on the other fide of the water, which 
ſuirc1enily confirmed what Croker had faid. But 
however, when they came into the town, the cita- 
del (as was before related) held out ſtill, but not 
long aſter it capitulated. 

O:dered, that 100 l. be iſſued out of the receipts, 
cuſtoms, and exciſe at Waterford, over and above 
1001. formerly ordered to ne ſued out of the ſaid 
rec2ipts, for the repairing of ite quay of that city, 
and | that 1 lie governor aud commiliioners of the re- 
venue there do ifſue out their warrants, for the 
payment of the faid ſums, for the utes aforefaid, 
aud for no other; ard that they do take ſpecial care 
to {2 th. iid ſum diſpoſed of, for the faid ſervice, 
to the but advantage, by doing that firſt which is 
molt necdſul, and preſerving the reſt from further 
ruin. Dablin, 1ſt of March, 1651 (89). 

Colonel Richard Laurence was governor of Wa- 
terford, and, in conſideration of his great charges 
ſince he was covernor there, (for which he had re- 
ccived no fatisfactio: 1) tool. was ordered him, in 
full diſcharge of al! allowaiices to be claimed by 
wm, from the date of his ſaid commiſſion, as go- 


FT.) 


\ Council book, Ne 4, contaiuing rules and orders for 
i 


2 5. 


vernor 


WATERFORD: 
vernor, until the 25th of this inflant March; and 


from the 25th of this inſtant March, the weekly 


ſum of 31. to be paid unto him by the treaſurer of 
the publick revenue, till further order. Dublin, 
zoth of March, 1651 (81) 

Ordered, that Vir. John Mills, impoſt-maſter of 
Waterford, be alſo receiver of tuch rents and duties, 
as ſhall become due, for the houſes and lands be- 
longing to the commonwealth within the town and 
precincts of Waterford, with the yearly ſum of 
1001. to be paid quarterly, in four cqual portions. 
Dublin, 3d of November, 1651 (82). 
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January 10, An order to take care of the eight Anno 
pieces of hangings, belonging to the common- 1651. 


wealth, at Preiton-houſe, W aterford. 


The act for the ſettlement of Ireland printed 1652, 


at Waterford. | 

January 31, Captain Halley, one of the commilſ- 
ſioners of the revenue at Waterford, having repre- 
ſented that the plat-forms in the fortifications, were 
much out of repair, it was ordered, that the trea- 
jurer of the publick revenue do iſſue out ſuch mo- 
ney as will be neceſſary to repair the fame. 

High courts of juftice were held in Cork and 
Waterford, &c. for trying of ſuch of the Iriſh as 
were concerned in the maſſacres of 1641. But to 
many of the murderers had been deftroyed by 
ſword and peſtilence, that not above 200 tultered 
by the hands of the executioner, | 


June 23, Ordered, that ro papiſt be permitted 1634 


to trade in the city of Waterford, within or with- 
out doors, 

On the 12th of October, t he inhabitants of the 
county of Waterford, having conformed to the 
rules of tranſplantation, the lord deputy and coun- 
cil ordered, that the wives, and fuch ſervants as 


are permitted, may ſtay to receive the beactit of 


($1) Ibid. p. 138. (82) Ibid. p. 62, 
L 3 their 
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Anno 
1655. 


Anno 
1001. 
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their reſpective crops of corn, having firſt dif- 
charged the contribution due thereout, and allow- 
ing the new proprietor the eighth ſheaf. 

April 11, An order that the governor of Water- 
ford (83) do take care of the hangings, carpets 
and other furniture, there belonging to the ſtate, 
to be carefully ſent up by the next ſtate's ſhip. 

July 28, 200l. (84) ordered for repairing the 
great meeting-place at Waterford, and 2001. more 
to be raiſed by aſſeſſment. 

January 30, An order of the lord deputy and 
council, that the governor, colonel Leigh, and the 
juſtices of the peace at Waterford, do apprehend 
forthwith all perſons who reſort there under the 
name of Quakers, that they be ſhipped away from 
Waterford, or Paſſage, to Briſtol, and be com- 
mitted to the care of that city, or other chief ma- 
giſtrates of that place, or other convenient places 
to which they are ſent, in order to their being ſent 
to their reſpective places of abode; and that they 
be required to live ſoberly and peaceably, and 
make honeſt and due proviſion for themſelves and 
families, according to their reſpective callings. 

A petition of the Engliſh inhabitants of the city 
of Waterford, with the anſwers of the lord deputy 
and council to the ſeveral articles of 28th of May, 
1655 (85). 

Miniſters employed under the uſurpation at Wa- 
terlord. Edward Woule, at Waterford, 200 l. per 
annum; John Millard, at Paſſage, 10ol. per annum; 
John Brooks, as ſchool-maſter and miniſter, 50 l. 
William Feith, for teaching children to read and 
write, at ditto 151. 

George Baker made biſhop of Waterford and 
Liſmore. 


Twenty fifth of March, Richard Power, eſq; 


made governor of the county and city of Waterford. 


83) Council- Ns. 84) Id. ib. Council 
NT _—_ & ON 650 This 
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This year (86) the Iriſh merchants of the city of 1662. 


Waterford petitioned his grace the duke of Or- 
mond, ſetting forth, that by their being freemen 
of the city, and perſons who advanced the King's 
revenue, although they have been exempted ſince 
his majeſty's reſtoration from bearing office, they 
have had the privileges of other freemen, until 
William Bolton, now mayor, ſeeming to take no- 
tice of them as perſons uncapable of thoſe privileges, 
forceth them to pay ſtrangers duties for goods, &c. 
To which petition his grace deſired the mayor to 
make immediate anſwer, which he did to this effect. 

That the petition was not ſhewn him, nor his 
4 grace's order, till the 26th of December laſt. 
That the perſons complaining ſet not their names 
to the petition. That they have not a juſt right 
to freedom, being not proteſtants, refuſing the 
i oath of ſupremacy, &c. That ſince his majeſty's 
&« reſtoration, they have not been looked upon as 
* freemen, as appears by ſeveral acts, orders, &c. 
to the contrary. The mayor does not force 
© them to pay out of any diſreſpect, &c. but, ac- 
« cording to his oath and duty, ſeeks to advance 
the king's ſervice, by reviving the worthy cuſ- 
* toms of ſome of their anceſtors, &c. As they 
„ are not ſubject to an oath, they cannot be free- 
men; and they, without ſach oath, may and 
do harbour not only goods of ſtrangers in his 
« majeſty's dominions, but of the ſubjects of other 
« princes; and if this courſe was revived, wool, 
and other ſtaple commodities, had been yet in 
great quantities in his majeſty's dominions, to 
« the general advance of trade, and relief of the 
poor. If they are freemen, it is upon their old 
« pretence, or upon his majeſty's declaration; but 
upon the old pretence they (it is preſumed) will 


not adventure, and if they plead ihe acts, orders, 


(35) Evidence-chamber at Kilkenny. 
L 4 & and 
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Anno 
1666. 


1678. 


1635. 
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4 and proclamations fince his majelty's reſtoration, 
it cannot be of any effect to them, until they 
are proteſtants, and diſclaim foreign juriſdic- 
« tion, &c.” 


Your grace's dutiful and 
Waterford, the 3d obedient ſervant, 
of January, 1662. William Polton. 


Hugh Gore made biſhop of Waterford and Liſ- 
more. 


The lord lieutenant and council, by letter, or- 
dered the popiſn inhabitants to be removed from 
Galway, Limerick, \\ aterford, Clonmel, Kilken- 
ny and Drogheda (87), except ſome trading mer- 
chants, artificers, and others, neceſſary for the towns 


and garriſons, by virtue whereof, many were ex- 


pelled, but were afterwards re-admitted. 

The cuſtoms, inwards and outwards, of the port 
of Waterford, for the year 1681, were 148261. os. 
10:d. and for Dungarvan, 164 J. 118. 1:d. 

Imported cuſtoms and excite for Waterford, from 
the 2oth of Dec aber 1663, to December 1664, 
28471. 128. Od. 4 for Dungarvan, the ſaid time, 
881. os. 3d. Exported cuſtoms, the ſaid time, in 
Waterford, 31961. 55. 95d. and for Dungarvan, 
121l. 118. 9 d. 

March 224, king james II. granted to the po- 
piſn inhabitants of this city a new charter, which, 
upon the reſtoring oi the proteſtant government 
there, was ſet alide. 


This charter conſtituted the following pertons to 
be members of the corporation, now new modelled, 
tor king James's arbitrary purpoſes. 


Richard Fitz gerald, eſq; mayor. 


Alccrmen 24. Aſiiants 24. 
Richard, carl of 'I'yrone, Thomas Dobbia, mercht. 
dir Stephien Rice, chief baron, Patrick Troy, merchi. 


87) Cox, vol. II. part, 3 p. 15 
Pete: 


> 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
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Peter Walſh, eſq; Richard Aylward, mercht. 
Thomas \V ite, elq; Victor Sall, mercht. 
Garret Gough, eſq; Andrew Brown, mercht. 
Thomas Sherlock, eſq; Thomas White, mercht. 
— Sherlock, cſq; vieph Hopkins, mercht. 
illiam Dobbin, eiq; Villiam Dobbin, eſa; 


Nicholas Fitzgerald, eſqz John Aylward, mercht. 
Thomas Chriſtmas, eſqj; Hdward Collins, mercht. 
Fdward Browne, merchant, Michael Sherlock, mercht. 


Robert Carew, eq; Stephen Leonard, mercht. 

Francis Driver, gent. Mathew White, mercht, 

Richard Madden, Francis Barker. 

Nicholas Porter. Thomas Lee. 

James W hue. 3 Winſton. 

William Fuller. lenry Keating. 

Michacl Head. Bartholomew Walſh. 

Richard Say. — Lynch. 

Nicholas Lee. atrick Wiſc. 

Dominick Synott. Richard Morris. 

Martin Walſh. 'Thomas Smith, 

Abraham Smith. Joſeph Barry. 

Peter Cranſburgh. John Donnaghow. 
SHERIFFS, 

James Strong, Paul Sherlock, 


John Porter, eſq; RecorDEs. 
Daniel Moliony, town-clerk, prothonotory, and clerk of 
the peace. 


This year, on the 2d of September, his majeſty Anno 
king William embarked at Waterford for Eng- 689. 
land. 

King James, after the battle of the Boyne, arrived 1690. 
that night in Dublin, where he lay. Next day (88) 
July 2d. he rode to Waterford, where he went on 

rd a ſhip that lay ready for him, and failed back 
to France with all ſpecd. Thus he rode, in 24 
hours, above four-ſcore miles. 

Major general Kirk, with his own regiment, and ſuiy 26, 
colonel Brewer's, as alto a party of horte, marched 


(88) Story's hiſt. of the affairs of Ireland. 


from 
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from Carrick towards Waterford, more forces de- 
ſigning to follow. The major-general ſent a trum- 

to ſummon the town, who, at firſt, refuſed to 
ſurrender, there being two regiments then in gar- 
riſon; their refuſal, however, was in ſuch civil terms, 
that their inclinations were eaſily underſtood ; for 
ſoon after they ſent out to know what terms 
might have? which were the ſame with thoſe of 
Drogheda. But not liking them, they propoſed 
ſome of their owr,, which were, that they might 
enjoy their eſtates, the liberty of their religion, 
and a ſafe convoy to the next garriſon, with their 
arms and proper Thoſe would not be 
granted; then the heavy cannon were brought down 
that way, and ſome more forces ordered to march. 
But the Iriſh, underſtanding this, ſent to aſk _— 
to march out with their arms, and to have a ſafe 
convoy, which was granted them. And according- 
ly, on the 25th, they marched out, with their arms 
and baggage, being conducted to Mallow. 

July 26, The day after Waterford ſurrendered, king 
William went to ſee it, and took care that no per- 
ſons ſhould be diſturbed in their houſes and goods. 

After Sarsfield had demoliſhed the train of artil- 
lery, which was on its way to king William at the 
ſiege of Limerick, his majeſty ſent for more to 


Waterford. 
Anno Soon after this his majeſty embarked for Eng- 


1090. land, from this city, viz. September 5th, and the 
next day arrived in Briſtol. 
1691, Dr. Nathaniel Foy conſecrated biſhop of theſe ſees. 
1700. There is a particular ſurvey of the ordnance, 
July 2. ammunition and ſtores, at Waterford, at this time, 
in the Council-office, lib. A. 96. 
17079, Dr. Thomas Mills conſecrated biſhop. 
1740. __— Charles Eſte tranſlated here from the ſce of 
ory. 
1745. Dr. Richard Chenevix, biſhop of Killaloe, tranſ- 
tated to thoſe ſees. 
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A liſt of the mayors, bailiffs, and ſheriffs of the 
city of Waterford, from the year 1377, to the 9745- 


year 1772, inclulive. 


A. D. MAYORS. 
1377 William Lumbard, 
1378 William Lumbard. 
1379 William Chapman, 
1380 William V . 
1381 Philip Spell. 

1382 Robert Sweetman. 
1383 Robert Sweetman. 
1384 William Lumbard. 
1385 William Forſtall. 
1386 Robert Bruce. 
1387 William Lumbard. 
1388 William Poer. 
1389 William Poer. 
1390 Milo Poer. 

1391 Walter Spence. 
1392 William Chapman. 
1393 —— Rocket. 
1394 Milo Poer. 

1395 William Forſtall. 
1396 William Attamen. 
1397 William Lincolne. 
1398 Andrew Archer. 
1399 John Eyenas. 
1400 William Forſtall. 
1401 John Lumbard. 
1402 John Lumbard. 
1403 Nicholas Lumbard. 
1404 William Poer, 
1405 William Poer. 
1406 Richard Bruſhbone, 
1407 John Walſh. 

1408 John Lumbard. 

I alter Attamen. 


1410 William Power. 
1411 
1412 


ohn Roberts. 
ohn Rockett. 


A. D. MAYORS. 

1413 Simon Wickin. 

1414 John White. 

1415 Nicholas Holland. 

1416 William Ruſſel. 

1417 William Lincolne. 

1418 John Lumbard. 

1419 John Lumbard. 

1420 Roger Walſh. 

1421 Simon Wickins. 

1422 Thomas 

1423 Gilbert Dyer. 

1424 John Eyenas. 

1425 Thomas Okabrane. 

1426 — Lincolne. 

1427 Peter Strong. 

1428 Robert Lincolne. 

1429 Peter Rice. 

1430 Walter Attamen. 

1431 Peter Strong. 

1432 Gilbert Dyer. 

1433 Foulke Commerford. 

1434 Peter Strong. 

1435 Nicholas Gough. 

1436 John Core. 

1437 — White, 

1438 Nicholas Mulgan. 

1439 John Rope. 

1440 Thomas Hull. 

1441 Nicholas Gough. 

1442 William Sattadel. 

1443 Nicholas Mulgan. 

1444 Nicholas Mulgan. 

1445 William Corr. 

1446 William Corr. 

1447 John Rope. 

1448 Foulke Commerford. 
1449 William 
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A. D. MAYORS. 
1449 William Lincolne. 
1450 William White. 
1451 Richard Walſh. 
1452 Maurice Wiſe, 
1453 Patrick Rope. 
1454 Joha Madan. 
1455 William White, 
1456 Robert Buller, 
1457 John Mladen. 
1458 Richard Walſh, 
1459 William White. 
1460 Laurence Dobbin. 
1461 John May. 

1462 john Sherlock. 
1463 lohn Corr. 

1464 john Corr. 

1465 Pcter Strong. 
1466 Nicholas Mulgan. 
1467 John Butler, 
1463 John Mulgan. 
1459 James Rice. 


1470 Nicholas Devercux. 


1471 James Rice. 
1472 James Rice, 
173 John Cur. 
1474 John Corr. 
1475 John Sherlock. 
1476 Peter Lovet. 


A. D. MAYORS, 
1481 Maurice Wiſe. 
1482 John Butler. 

148 3 James Rice. 

148; James Rice. 

1485 Richard Strong. 
1486 James Rice. 

1487 John Butler. 
1488 James Rice. 

1489 Robert Lumbard. 
1490 William Lumbard. 
1491 Patrick Rope. 
1492 William Lumbard. 
1493 Robert Butler. 
1494 Henry Fagan. 
1495 John Madan (89). 
1510 John Madan. 
1511 John Butler. 
1512 Nicholas Madan. 
1513 John Madan. 
15:4 James Butler. 
1515 Nicholas Madan, 
1516 John Madan. 
1517 Patrick Rope. 
1518 Nicholas Madan. 
1519 James Sherlock. 
1520 = Morgan. 
1521 Richard Walſh, 


who was the laſt that gu- 


1477 James Rice. 

1473 William Lincolne. 
1479 John Corr. 

1480 James Sherlock. 


verned the city of Wa- 
reriord without bailiffs 
or ſhcrift<, 


(39) From the year 1495, to the year 150g, no charter. 
It is not known what occanoned this interruption, the city 
being at this ume, very loyal, and in 1497, purſued Perkin in 
four ihips. 


A.D. MAYORS. 
1522 Peter Walſh, Henry Walſh, Parrick Lumbard. 
1523 Nichs!.: Wiſe, Nich. Morgan, s i. Lincolne. 
1524 Nicholas Madan, Nicholas Strong, John Lumbard. 


1525 James 


BAILIF FS. 
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A.D. MAYORS. BAILIFFS. 
1525 James Sherlock, James White, "tho. Lumbard. 
1526 John Morgan, Wilt. Linco'ne, John Lumbarqd. 


1527 Nicholas Wife, Robert Sherlock, Peter Sherlock, 
1528 Patrick Walih, Nich. Walſh, James Devercux. 
1529 James Sherlock, John Sherl ck, I ho. Lumbard, 
1530 — Morgan, Will. Lincolne, Edward Sherlock. 
1531 Nicholas Wiſe, _ Wile, Thomas Sherlock. 
1532 Patrick Walſh, obert Strong, James Walſh. 
3 Willlam Wile, James Sherlock, Peter Dobbyn. 
1534 Jaraes Sherlock, — Walſh, James Sherlock. 
1535 William Lincolne, Peter Dobbyn, Tho. Lumbard. 
1536 John Morgan, Tho. Woodlock, David Bay ley. 
1537 Thomas Lumbard, John Builer, Nicholas Madan. 
1538 Edward Sherlock, John Butler, Ed. Sherlock. 
1539 James Walſh, James Sherlock, David Bayley. 
1540 William Wile, 2 Woodlock, Nicholas Lee, 
1541 Peter Dobbyn, Robert Strong, Robert Walſh. 
1542 James White, Nicholas Lee, Thomas Grant. 
1543 William Lincolne, Robert Walſh, Will. Morgan. 
1544 Edward Sherlock, Maurice Wiſe, Henry W aiſh. 
1545 Thomas Lumbard, Nicholas Lee, David Bayley. 
1546 Peter Dobbyn, Thomas Grant, Will. Lumbard, 
1547 James Walſh, Thomas Wiſe, William Wiſe, 
1548 James Madan, Maurice Wiſe, Nicholas Lee. 
1549 Thomas Sherlock, James Woodlock, James Graat. 
1550 Walter Coltie, Thomas Wiſe, John Sherlock. 
1551 David Walſh, = Wocdlock, James Walſh. 
1552 Peter Dobbyn, cter Strong, John Wile. 
1553 James Bobbyn, FJobn Neal, Peter Walſh. 
1554 Maurice Wile, Peter Aylward, John Sherlock. 
1555 Robert Walſh, ou Wife, Pau! Lymbard, 
1:56 Henry Walſh, Cor Vs alto, John . aith. 
1557 Peter Dobben, Jolin Neal, James Jrant. 
1558 Maurice Wiſe, J. Lumbard, PH Dumm rſord. 
1559 wg Sherlock, Nicholas Lum hard, Rick Licker, 


1560 Peter Strong, James Lumbard, james Grant. 
1551 John ite, Janes Waith, Paul JL umbard. 
1562 Janis \V alth, Tein Vealth, Paiiici Dobbyn, 
1563 Henry Wite, Nich. Lumbard, james Madan, 
350.4 Peter Walth, James Butler, james Sherlock. 
1:65 ſohn Neal, John Madan, Peter Sherleck. 


15% Peter Aviward, George Wite, Nich. Lumbard. 
1597 Patrick Dovbyn, Ja. Eumbard, Fhil, Cummeriord, 
130 Nich 


— 0 
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A.D. MAYORS. SHERIFFS. 
1568 Nich. Lumbard, James Sherlock, John Sherlock, 
1569 Peter Walſh, ames Butler, John Lumbard. 
1570 Phil. Cummerford, et. Sherlock, Ni. Cummerford. 
1571 George Wile, Thomas Wile, James Lincolne. 
1572 John Madan, Rich. Strong, Pat. Cummerford. 
1573 John Madan, Rich. Strong, Pat. Cummerford. 
1574 James Walſh, Rob. Walſh, Pat. Cummerford. 
1575 James Butler, Richard Strong, Nicholas Lee. 
1576 Peter Sherlock, Edward Walſh, John Leonard. 
1577 Peter Aylward, a. Lumbard, Pai. Cummerford. 
1578 Sir Patrick Walſh, obert Walſh, Thomas Wiſe. 
1579 Patrick Dobbyn, Jn. Leonard, Nich. Cummerford. 
1580 James Sherlock, ich. Lee, Alexander _ 
: Nich. Cummerford, Edw 
1581 5 Richard Strong, 1 
1582 Nicholas Lee, Rob. Walſh, Balthaz. Woodlock. 
1583 James Madan, Nicholas Wile, John Lynch. 
1534 John Leonard, John Walſh, Pairick Morgan. 
1585 Nic. Cummerford, Alex. Briver, Nicholas W alſh. 
1586 James Wiſe, Patrick Morgan, ohn Tew. 
1587 Alexander Briver, Will. Lumbard, Pat. Lumbard. 
1588 Richard Strong, John Walſh, John Tew. 
1589 Patrick Dobbyn, ul. Lincoln, Paul Sherlock. 
1590 James Sherlock, Nicholas Wile, James Madan. 
1591 = Leonard, Balthaz. Woodlock, Tho. White. 
1592 Nicholas Aylward, Nicholas Wiſe, Paul Strong. 
1593 Patrick Morgan, Tho. Wiſe, Geo. Commertord. 
1594 Paul Sherlock, Rich. Madan, Geo. Commerford. 
1595 James White, Rich. Madan, Geo. Commerford. 
1596 Thomas Wadding, Robert Walſh, John Lumbard. 
1597 Paul Strong, Thomas Wiſe, Thomas Walſh. 
1598 Thomas White, Ja.Lumbard, John Commerford. 
1599 Richard Madan, ames Sherlock, Will. Barron. 
1600 Sir Edward Gough, Geo.Sherlock'T.Knareſborough. 
1601 Robert Walſh, Nich. Madan, Walter Sherlock. 
1£02 Robert Walſh, David Walſh, Michael Browne. 
1603 James Lumbard, Thomas White, — Sherlock. 
160.4 Richard Madan, Thomas White, Paul Strong, 
1605 Thomas Wiſe, Nicholas Wiſe, Paul Sherlock. 
1656 John Sherlock, Thomas Dobbyn, James Walſh. 
1607 Thomas Strong, Robert Strong, Robert Walſh, 
1608 Stephen Leonard, Walter Sherlock, Nich. White. 
1609 Stephen Leonard, Walter Sherlock, Nich. White. 
1610 James 
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1610 James Levett, ames Briver, Alex. Leonard. 
1611 Richard Wadding, Rich. Butler, Will. Lincolne. 
1612 Michael Brown, Pat. White, John Skiddy. 

1613 Robert Walſh, ames Walſh, Nicholas Wiſe, 
1614 Walter Sherlock, Jaſper Woodlock, Pat. Meyler, 
1615 Nicholas White, JamesLumbard, JamesLumbard. 


1616 John Joy, bulon Berrick, Will. Philips. 
1617 Alexander Briver, John Murphy, Tho. Burges (90). 
1626 James Woodlock,. Robert Leonard, Matt. Grant. 


1627 Sir Peter Aylward, Barth. Lincolne, Will. Lincolne, 
1628 John Sherlock, Paul Sherlock, John 
1629 William Dobbyn, John Fagan, Will, 


1630 Robert Wiſe, = "Tho. White, James Laumbard. 


1631 James Walſh, 'T hon | 
1632 Sir Tho. Sherlock, Nich. Browne, .; 
1633 Sir Tho. Gough, Chriſt. Sherloc&E Ive. 
1634 Richard Strong, Matt. Grant, Roh Nicholas. 
1635 John Skiddy, Will. Lincolne, Gartet Lincolne. 
1636 Richard Butler, Fra. Briver, Ric. Fitz-Nicholas. 
1637 James White, n. Levett, Rich. Fitz-Nicholas. 
1638 Nicholas Wiſe, Joh Bluet, Girke Morgan. 
1639 Robert Lumbard, Luke White, John Fitz- Gerald. 
1640 Matthew Grant, Matt. Porter, Henry White. 
1641 Francis Briver, ohn Power, Will. Woodlock, 
1642 Thomas White, ill. Engliſh, Tho. Walſh. 
1643 Redmond Gerald, Mich. Sherlock, And White. 
1644 Luke White, Nicholas Jones, Lau. White. 
1645 Garret Lincolne, Pet. Morgan, John Lincolne. 
1646 Paul Wadding, Edw. Geraldine, John Walſh. 
1647 John Bluet, Fran. Butler, Martin Gall. 
1645 Sir John Walſh, And. Morgan, Bar. Sherlock. 
1649 John Levett, Nich. Geraldine, JamesLy nham. 
1650 John Aylward, Mat. Everard, Ric. Fitz-Gerald. 
From 1650, to 1656, the city was governed by com- 
miſſioners, appointed by Oliver Cromwell. 


Thomas Maine, Pt, 


(go) From the year 1605, to the year 1617, there was no 
ſettled goverament, the magittrates, for refuſing the oath of 
ſupremacy and for non-conformity, were turned out, and ſent 
priſoners to Cork; and the corporation governed by ſherifts, till 
the year 1617, when their charter was taken away, and ſo con- 
tinued during the reign of king James I. King Charles reſtored 
them all their privileges, by a new charter, which coſt the city 
3000l. This char tet arrived at Paſſage, July 25th, 1626. 

1656 George 
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SHE RIF FS. 


15; George Cawdron, Tho. Coote, Edw. Smart. 
1050 Thomas Watts, 


1655 9 
1059 
1759 
1061 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
1670 
1677 
1578 
1679 
1590 
1681 
1682 
1683 
194 
1585 
1685 
1587 
1637 
1688 
1689 


Andrew Rickard, 


John Houpnton, 


Sir Tho. Dancer, 


Will. Halſey, 
Will. Bolten, 


John Fyres, 


Tho. Chriſtmas, 
Geo. Deyos, 


Andrew Rickard, 


Thomas Exton, 
ohn Heavens, 
ohn Heavens, 

Will. Hurſt, 

Tho. Bolton, 

Henry Aland, 

Tho. Coote, 

Joteph Ivie, 

Nich. Head, 

Henry Seager, 

Wil. Cooper, 

Wil. Dennis, 

Richard Scay, 

Zach. Clayton, 

Will. Fuller, 

Richard Miabenk, 

Wan am F rf 

Michael 115 


William tl 


VWillarr Goar:ck, 
David l. loyde (91), 


Rich. Fu- Gerald, 


Fhomas Wie, 
N:cholas Porter, 


will Cooper, Tho. Wallis, 
Hceury Seagar, John Morris. 
John Gregory, John Bambiet 
Sam. Britmecad, Sam. Browne. 
Geo. Waters, Rich. Wilkinſon. 
Chr. Trinemar, Rob. Tunbridge, 
Matt. Johnſon, Zach. Clayton. 
Tho. Briſcoe, Will Dapwell. 
Tho. Prince, "Will, Fuller. 
Rich. Barret, Nath. Marriot. 
Tho. Eyres, Will. Hurſt. 
'Tho. Eyres, Edw. Stone. 
David Owens, Joſeph Oſborne. 
Franc. Knowles, Will. Joy. 
Joteph Ivie, William Lamb. 
ichael Head, Robert Seay. 
Will. Dennis. Rich. Watridge. 
And. Lloyde, I ho. Hitchins. 
Nath. Marriot, Edw. Collins. 
Will. Godrick, John Bamblet. 
Sam. Taylor, Franc. Barker. 
Pen. Powell, Joſeph Hopkins, 
Rich. Mabank, Tho. Foulks. 
Henry Aland, Will. Smith. 
John Snow, Theod. Jones. 
Pat. Moore, Ben, Marriot. 
Jonathan Aland, Joſeph Bare, 
Edw. Collins, Francis Barker. 
David Lloyde, Francis Barker. 
Thcod. Joacs, Tho. Smith. 
John Winton, Ben. Lamb. 
JJ mes Strong, Paul Sherlock. 
Vill. Dobbyn, John Aylward. 
Tho. Lee, Jon Donnaghow. 


The city ſurrendered to king William, July 25th, 1690, 


and the proteſtant ung reſtored. 


A. D. 


1690 
1691 
1692 


David Lloyde, 
David Lloyde, 
David Lloyde, 


MAYORS. 


SHERIFFS. 
Ben. Bolton, Ben. Lamb. 
Sam. Auvitin, Tho. Evans. 
Sam. Auſtin, Tho. Evans. 


(93) By king James's charter. 


1693 Francis 
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Francs Barker, 

jolepa Hopkins, 
Rich. Chrismas, 
ohn \ialon, 

dir John Malo, 

William S$m1 h, 

Fhomas Snutit, 

John Head, 


Ihe. Love : 


William Weckes, 
$ John [lamb and 


John Lapp, 
William Jones, 
David Lows, 
James Vc. les, 


ö J a. Feele: 
wards Da] 
Duvid Lewis, 
Sir John Maton, 
David Lewis, 
David Lewis, 
John Malton, 
Francis Barker, 
Samuct Auſtin, 
Tho. Chriſtmas, 
William Jones, 
Tho. Aikenhead, 
Tho. \irenkead, 
Benf. Morris, 
John Move, 
Tho. Akenheag, 
John Morris, 
ofuph Ivic, 
V/ tam Alcock, 
Tho. Chriſtinas, 
Simon Vaſhon, 
Simon Newport, 
Edward Weekes, 
Joieph Ivie, 
Henry Nlaton, 
Richard W cckes, 
John Moore, 
\V illiam Barker, 


, altcr- 


0 e 15, 


TERFORD. 


R EFF 0. 
ſohn Head, John Lamb. 
Samuel Frick, Charles Hart. 
Charles Hull, David Lewis, 
John Lapp, Witham Wecekes, 
John Lapp, William W ecxe: 
XVIII. Jonc james eee 

Caleb Wade, Robert Olen. 
Charles Bolton, Richard Graves 
Rich. unis, Fam, Feill, 
James d Carrol, \V ul. Morgan, 


SHE 


John Francis, Juthua Cochran. 
Tho. Aikcnhead, Robert Backas. 
[rieph Price, \\ ham Carr. 


je Noorc, John Morgan. 


Martin, 


( John Eſpaignet, V/11l. 


Francis Barker, Ben. Morris. 
Will. Feles, Jeremy Cayot. 
thomas Head, William Ecles. 
James Me.ihcot, John Morris. 
arthur ha; lor, ſoun Graves. 
Arthur Taylor, John Graves. 
Ar: tor Taylor, * n Grace. 
Rot rt V. ft. fſohn Berker. 
cteich lie, W uam Roche, 
nur av lor, Wilkam Rocke, 
Witham B. ker, John Barker. 
John Barker, \\ liam Koch, 
mn. NUmpon, S 111. Nev. at 
Jer. Gapot, John Purker, 

Jol. Price, Joku, Graves, 
[.dward \V eckes, Rove Glen 
Rich. * cckcs, V. 111. \ ec |: 
Arthur Taylor, William lan 
Bev. Uſher, Edward een. 
William 2 ohn Barker. 
V- illiam jones, t ho. Roach. 
Stephen Lapp, Samucl Barker. 
William Roach, Tho. Roach. 
Alexander Boyde, Wm. \lcock. 
Henry Alcock, William lorris. 
William Eeles, John Barker. 


M 734 Herry 
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Natural and Gvil Hiſtory of 


1 MAYORS SHERIFFS 


Henry Mater, — Barker, Joſ. Price. 

eter Vaſhon, William Morgan. 
Ainnbr. Congreve, John Barker, William Martin. 
: Samucl Barker, Tho. Alcock, Francis Barker. 
35 Simon \ athon, ſun. William Dobbyn, Corn. Bolton, 
39 Simon Vathon, Jun. William Price, Francis Barker, 
40 Robert Weit, David Lewts, George Backas. 
„Samuel Barker, George Backas, John Portingal. 


1742 Robert Gien, Phincas Barret, Jeffry Paul. 


-4; Cornelius Bolton, John Morris, Robert Weſt. 


1744 Beverly Uſher, Thomas Miles, John Portingal. 
ns Willam Feles, Wilham Paul, John Price. 

1746 Chriſtmas Paul, George Backas, Hans Wallace 
1-47 Francis Parker, George Norrington, Geo. Carr, 


April 12th 1745, Jn. Portingal inthe room of Carr. 


Tho. Chriſtmas : | 
and Rob. Glen, 5 Michacl Hobbs, John Boyd. 


1749 William Paul, John Portingal, Geo. W ilkinſon, 
1750 Wilkam Paul, Daniel Ivie, John Lyon. 

1751 George Backas, John Portingal, Thomas Carr. 
1752 Samuel Barker, John Portingal, John Price. 


June 21ſt 1753, George Norrington in the room 
of Price. 


1753 William Alcock, Francis Price, Ben. Morris. 
754 Witham Morgan, Geo. Norrington, Mm. Hobbs. 


May 2$ith 1752, Geo. Lavder in the room of 
Norrington. 


155 Thomas Niles, Ja. Henry Reynet, Rob. Backas. 
1756 mon N. wport, Francis Piice, Robert Backas. 

1757 Henry Alc: ck, * much Newport, Willi. Bates. 

1758 "thomas Well, Franc:s Price, Will: m Bates. 

1-59 Penjamin Mort; V. liam Bates, William Parker. 
1700 Mich. Hobbs ( %, William Bates, William Barker. 
1 61 Cornelius Bolton, T4, Hen. Reynet, Will, Barker. 
1-62 Thomas X liles, William Bates, Wilkam Barker. 
i743 George Wilkinſon, Ja. Henry Reynet, Will. Barker. 
1754 Wuliam Alcock, William Bates, William Barker. 
4565 John Lyon, \Villiam Bates, William Barker. 


(32) Michael Hobhs held over to the ig th of February 1763 ; 


hen Cornelius Bolton, mayor, James Henry Reynet and William 


Ba 


rker, therifts, were ſworn into office, by virtue of three peremp- 


tory mardamuſes, which ifſued out of the court of king's- 
bench, and directed to the ſaid Michael Hobbs for that purpoſe. 


1766 Henry 
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WATERFORD. 


A. D. MAYORS. SHERIFTS. 
1765 Henry Alcock, John Lander, William Barter, 
1:65 William Price, William Bates, William Barker. 
1768 William Alcock, Wilham Bates, Wil iam Barker. 
1769 Bolton Lee, Wiikam Bates, Thomas Jones, 

70 Berjamin Morris, Richard Kearney, Will. Price. 

-1 Fra cis Barker, Samuel Morgan, Robert I. von. 


17 
17 0 
i 72 William Baics, Ja. Meore, Will. Alcock, jun. 


7 wy — 


a 
The preſent flate of the city of Waterford, its ancient 


and preſent names, ſituation, ancient and modern 
extent, walls, gates, towers and fortifications, churches, 
abbeys, boſpitals, „ publick buildings, ſchools and cha- 
rity foundations, quay, trade, government, officer's, 

\ courts, franchiſes and privileges, companies, militiu, 
arms, Ec. 


HE ancient name given to this city, by the 
Iriſh, was Cuan-na-Grioth, or Grian, 1. e. the 
harbour of the ſun. A ſecond name this city was 
known by, was Gleann-na-Gleodh, 1. e. the valley 
of lamentation, from a bloody battle, between the 
Iriſh and Danes, in which the former gained a com- 
plete victory, and burned the city to the ground. 
It was alſo called, Portlargi, from lairge, a thigh, 
which is ſaid to ſigniſy the port of the thigh, the 
courſe of the river Suir, near this place, reſembling 
that part of the human body. The E-gliſh gave it 
the name of Waterford, as it is ſaid, from a ford 


in St. John's river, which empties irſelf into the 
Sur. 
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Name 


This city is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the river Situation. 


Suir, its courſe hereabouts inclining to the ſouth of 
the eaſt. The city wall, which formerly ſtood on 
the quay, ran parallel to the river, fo that the city 
faced towards the north and the eaſt ; which, though 
ſeemingly a ſituation not fo deſirable, being ex- 
poſed to the chilling blaſts of theſe winds; yet the 

M 2 healthineſs 


ata and Civil Tiftory of 
healthineſs of it, makes amends for the bleaknet; 
of the expoture. 

Hippocrates ſays (1), that an healthy city muſt 
be open to the north and caſt, and mountainous to 
the ſouth and weſt ; winch, though this may ſcem to 
be adapted to a more ſouthern climate than ours, 
yet we find the fame ſituation no leſs recommended 
by others; as by Walter Purley, deſervedly ſtiled 
the profound doctor, (tutor to the famous kin 
Edward III.) who has theſe words, (2) © Notanda, 
« inquit, ſunt tria, quod civitas fana eſt is in 
« horca ct orienti, ſi plantata eſt aperta ct in auſtro 
et occidente, ſi montoſa propter puritatem boreæ 
« & orientis & putrilactionem auſtri & occidentis. 

The air on the tops of high mountains, above 
the icach of the warm exhalatioi's, as it is found to 
be clear, ſo it is very cold; whence it ſcems, that 
the colder the air, the nearer it is to purity, and 
conlequently the more healthy; witneſs, the great 
age of the inhabitants of the northern countries, for 
which | refer the reader, : among others, to fir Robert 
Sibbald (3). Hippocrates, in he a':ove cited chap- 
ter, alto favs, that tuch cities as are oppoſed to 
cold winds, though their waters are harſh and cold, 
yet tor the molt part, they are ſweet, ard the in- 
habitants healthy and brit, found and free from 
dullugvons, And to, deed, arc the generality of 
Uote in his Citi, Of a chearful humour, affable in 

Uicr deportment, of an hotpitable and generous 
tamper, tuitab'ec to the ſucetnefs of the air, and 
pletiant htuation they live in. So true is that re- 
mark of Plato (4\, that the manners of men are 
agreeable to the air they hve in. Whereas the in- 


(:, ) Hippocrat Opera. 8 3 Cap. wes Ae U r TOTwY. 
(in krobema'ibus Ariftotelis ſecundum laborem magiſts1 
Water tales ad Oryinzm Alphabati MS. 5. in Bibl. Coll. B. 


I\1. n Orson. tol. 12. 6. 


(3) rod. nit. pit. Scot. p. 44. & lib. 3. p. 4. Ke. 


40 la to wn An:. * 
habitants 
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habitants of marſhy and boggy countries, whoſe 
ſpirits are clogged with groſs a d heavy exhalations, 
are commonly of a dull, heavy, and unpleaſant con- 
verſation, like the Bæotiuns in Horace; who, living 
in a foggy, thick air, were of a dull, unactive, — 
heavy dupolition. (5) Bæotum in craſſo jurarcs 
acre natum. A further advantage, and, indeed, 
one of the greateſt any city can be bleſt with, is its 
noble ſituation, ſo near the confluence of three large 
and navigable rivers, the Suir, the Nore, and the 
Barrow, by which inland commodities may be ſup— 
plied, at a very inconſiderable expence, in relation 
to their carriage, from the very centre of the King. 
dom, and from no lcfs than ſeven dificrent cour. tics, 
waſhed by theſe rivers, and other counties adjacent 
to them. Concerning tlie Suir, Necham tays, 


Suirius Inſignem gaudet ditare Waterford, 
KEquoreis undis atlociatur ibi. 


To Waterford, Swr's ſtreams their treaſures bring, 
Thence pay their tribute to old Occan's king. 


This city, at its firſt building by the Oſt men or Ancient 
Danes (which was ſome hundreds of years before and mo- 
the conqueſt of Ireland, by king Henry II.) was au dern ex. 
walled, ditched, and fortified town ; but had nor tent, © 
the tame extent within the walls as at preſent. It Walls. 
was originally built in the form of a triangle, with 
| a ſtrong tower at each of the three angles. Ihe 
| hrſt of cheſe rowers was called Reginald's-tower, 
| from the name of its ſounder, and is now commonly 
| called the Ring-tower. From this tower, the city 

wall ran weſterly, to the corner of Baron-ſtrand- 
ſtrect, where anciently ſtood another tower, called 
Turgeſius' s tower, now entirely demoliſhed. That 
| part of the wall, which formed the fecond fide of 
the triangle, (being let run to ruin won after the 


(5) Hor, ep. Hb. » 244 
NM 2 ng! iſt; 
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Natural and Croil Hiſtory of 
Engliſh conqueſt) is very difficult to trace. How - 


ever, t.1ere are ſtill ſome remains of it obſervable, 
and parts of the foundation, diſcovered by accident, 
ſhew, that this wall ran ſoutherly, from Turgeſius's 
tower before-mentioned, to St. Martin's caſtle, 
bendi g to the W. of the Black-friars, and proceed- 
ing to the E. end of the Blue-boys ſchool ; from 
thence, by the back of Broad-ſtreet, it croſſed 
Peter's-ſtreet, a little behind the city court-houſe, 
and proceeded, in a direct line, to the E. of the 
Blue-girls ſchool, in Lady-lane ; where it joined 
St. Martin's caſtle, as above-mentioned. From this 
caſtle, the city wall extended to the Ring-tower, or 
R ginald's-tower aforeſaid, This part of the wall, 
being kept in repair by the Engliſh, is ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing. They allo kept up the other wall on the quay, 
which, at length, falling into a ruinous condition, 
was not many years ſince taken down, and on its 
foundations, the exchange, cuſtom-houſe, and other 
buildings were erected (6). Thus I have traced 
the ancient circumference of this city, as it ſtood 
before the time of Henry II. the area of which, 
contained about 15 ſtatute acres. 

Soon after the Engliſh ſettled themſelves in this 
city, they began to have thoughts of enlarging it, 
and for this purpoſ- built a new city wall, which 
they joined to the old wall at St. Martin's caſtle, 
carried it to St. Jolm's-gate, from thence to New- 
gate, fo up to Patrick's gate, and from thence to 
the quay, where it rejoined the old wall, and com- 
prchended within it, beſides the old town, the 
church, abbey, and ſtreet of St. John, Neu- ſtreet, 


% This part of the city wall, which extended along the quay, 
was preſented, as a nuilance, by the grand jury of the city, at 


the inſtance of the marquis of Wincheſter and earl of Galway, 


then lords juſtices, who being in the city, and walking under 
he wall, judged that it was ruinous and dangerous, and ad- 
1\icd its beins taken down and demoliſhed. | 


Stephen- 


WATERFORD. 


Stephen-ſtreet, and St. Patrick-ſtreet; and the 
churches of St. Michael, St, Stephen and St. Patrick. 

This city was alſo further enlarged in the reign 
of king Henry VII. when moſt of the old walls 
were repaired, according to Hooker, who was 


here, anno 1575. 


The names of the city gates are, on the W. Gates. 


fide, St. Patrick's-gate and Newgate ; towards the 
S. are Bowling-green-gate, alias, Clote-gate, and 
St. John's-gate ; on the S. E. St. Catherine's, or 
Colebeck-gate. There were other gates on the N. 
for the convemency of the citizens, having a com- 
munication with the quay and the river, whoſe 
names are not retained. 


After the enlargement of the city, as is above- Towers. 


mentioned, ſeveral mayors, &c. in order to perpe- 
tuate the names of themſelves and families, built 
towers and caſtles, as a ſtrength and ornament to 
the city; which till retain their names. Thus we 
have Colebeck-caſtle, where was formerly held the 
chamber of green-cloth, or chamber of Waterford, 
and to which the mayors, upon miſbehaviour, often 
confined the citizens; Arundel's-caſtle, Dowley's- 
caſtle, between Cloſe gate and Newgate; withothers, 
whole names are periihed with their founders, and 
which were above twenty. In Peter's ſtreet ſtood 
a caſtle, called Magnus's caftle, now demoiiſhed, 
and another, called from one Tor (who, with Mag- 
nus, are faid by tradition, to be fons of Turgeſius) 
(7). Reginald's-rower till ſubſiſts; the founder of 
which, is ſaid to be fon to Ivorus, king of the 
Danes, as is mentioned before. Strorgbow made 
uſe of this tower as a priſon for the chiefs of the 
Iriſh and Danes. It is now in the poſſeſſion of the 
ſtore- Keeper of the fort of Duncannon; and ever 
fince the year 1663, hath been made uſe of for 
keeping the king's ftores. 

(7) Turgeſius, the tyrannical Oſtman prince, h uilt a caſtle 


gear the Black friats abbey. 
M 4 A 
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Natural and Civii Hiſtory of 

As to the fortifications of this city, it could ne- 
ver be reckoned a town of great ſtrength, either 
in more ancient times, or in later ages. Though 
Strongbow (8) was twice repulſed before it, yet he 
ſon aiter took it by ſtorm; and though, in later 
times, Croinwell was obliged to raiie the ſiege he 
firſt laid to it, yet it was more owing to the incon- 
ſele rable number of his troops, (being not enough 
to inveſt it), his ant of heavy artillery, and the 
frequent ſupp'ics which the marquis of Ormond 
threw into ic, taat hindered him from making him- 
ſelf maiter of 1: at that time, than from any real 
ſtrength in the place itſelf. Yet from ſome M.S.S. 
which | have met with, this city appears not to 

bea deſtitute of theſe kind of works for its 
6 fon Ce. 

* He: rc the barracks now ſtand, cn St. Thomas's 
till, was ancicnty a ſquare fort, conſiſting of four 
3 ard Cui Lains, mouned with great guns, 
und encompail.: 4 vw.th a meat, except on the fide 
next the to aan, and thai ſide whereon the gate 
of roo barracks now frands. By the baſtion next to 
©. Patrick a 5 cre was a communication be- 
(inn the tert ard the ton, on which ſtood an 
Oi Ata. On the N. nde \ this f. rt, towards the 
tier, Were vral our-works, as ravelins, half- 
mens, &. and this piece of fortification lerved 
tic toun as a Oar J. From St. Patrick's- Cate 
towards Newgaw, there was formerly an earthen- 
wth, raited on th, ourhde of the nat, to the 
tint, as tis fwd, „ about twelve fect; with a 
ravelin that indes 'Vewgate, and another which 
dvd St. Farricr.'-gate ard th. barrack-gate. 
This o wo = „ CG ne eiter than a glacis, went an- 
cient yy by he nan“ of the but- werks; beſides 
ak Cee was angther glacis to defend the ditch 
and the wall: hat the laſt of theſe works was de- 
Mu tld about che vear 1710 Or it, From Neu- 
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WATERFORD. 


te to the Beach-tower, there was no moat, the 
ground being fo rocky, that it was too difficult to 
make one, nca. Reginal.is-tower, ſtood a halt- moon, 
of tome other kid of outwork, built as a defence 
to the tower, which was mounted with cannon. 
This plat- form, and the reſt of the fortifications, 
were diſmantled, and the cannon lodged in the fort 
of Duncannon, (o) in the year 1711. 

In this city, beſides the cathedral, are the church- Churches, 
es of St. Olave and St. Patrick, in which divine- 
ſervice is performed: The churches of St. John, 
St. Stephen, St. Peter and St. Michael are gone to de- 
cay; as are allo theſe other ancient places of wor- 
ſhip, Lady's chapel, St. Thomas's chapel, Magda- 
len's chapel, and St. Bridget's chapel. 
| The cathedral (10) commonly called Chrift- 
| church, dedicated to the Rleſſed Trinity, was at 
ö firſt founded by the Oſtmen, and by Malchus the 
firſt biſhop of this ſec, after his return from his 


(9) This appears by a memorial of general Ingoldsby's to the 
late duke of Or mond, then lord lieutenant of this kingdom, da- 
ted the 5th of July, 1711, and preferved in the paper-office 
reciting, that ſeveral pieces of o1dnance, and feveral quantities 
of ammunition, lay unguarded in ſeveral open places of the 
kingdom; viz. at Athlone, Cork, Waterford, &c. and that he 
therefore thought it neceſſary to repreſent the inconvemences 
and hazards, he 2pprehended, theſe tlores of war were expoſed 
to, (by being liable to be deitroyed, or ſ-ized by the eneinies of 
the C:own) to the end that the fame might be ſecured, either 
where they then were, by making ſome works of ſtrength, 
and aq pointing guards to defend them, or elſe that they ſhouid 
be removed to fuch places or forte, as were in ſome condition 
of delence. In purtuance of which iepteſenta ion, it was or- 
Cered by the lord lieutenant, that the ma'ter genera\, and 
principal officers ot the ordnance, ſhould cauſe the ſeveral 
pieces ot ordnance, and quantitic: of am:aunition, to be ſent 
from the ſeveral places named in the faid wemorial, to other 
forts, according to the plan propulecd by yvic 1 Ingoldsby or 
removing the fam: ; anduccordingty the auge and ftores of 
war tit Water tod, were removed to Duncannon fort and other 
Forticil. 

(16) Mac's Artiquit. 29. 


conſecration 
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conſecration out of England, as is beforerelated (11). 


About the beginning of the thirteeoth century, it 
was endowed with lands by king John; at which 
time, Ware is of opinion, this church got its firſt 
dean. A. D. 1210, Pope Innocent the III. con- 
firmed the poſſeſſions of the dean and canons, 
which he ſpecified one by one, as appears in his 
epiſtles (12). In the year 1463, the dean and chap- 
ter of Waterford obtained a licence from king Ed- 
ward IV. to purchaſe lands of the yearly value of 
100 marks, © for the a tation of divine wor- 
© ſhip there,” (as the er ſays). It appears, 
by the petition (13) of the dean and chapter for 
this licence, that king John had endowed it with 
poſſeſſions for the ſupport of 12 ca ons, and 12 vi- 


cars, to the value of 400 marks: But that the poſ- 


ſeſſions had been ſo deſtroyed by Iriſh enemies, that 
the four principal dignitaries, viz. the dean, chan- 
tor, chancellor and treaſurer, had not enough to 
ſupport them with decency; which was the cauſe 
that induced the king to grant to them his mort- 
main licence. 

About the year 1482, a handſome chapel, 22 
feet ſquare, was erected againſt the N. fide of this 
cathedral, by James Rice, a citizen of Waterford, 
and dedicated to St. James the elder, and the vir- 
gin St. Catherine; it is ſince —_—y called Rice's 
chapel ; which, together with a ancient cha- 
pel to the E. of it, and the chapter-houſe, were 
lately taken down, in order to enlarge the church- 
yard, In this place ſtood Rice's tomb, who 
was mayor of Waterford in 1469, and ſeve- 
ral times afterwards. This tomb has been ſince 
removed into the church. The effigy of Rice 


(11) Page 98. 

{12) Botquet's edition of pope Innocent's epiſt. Tholouſe, 
nb. 3. ep. 98. 1635. 

(13) Harris bin of the biſhops, and king's collections, p. 
48. 
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is cut in a kind of black marble, in high relief, 
lying on his back, with a ſhroud tyed in a knot 
at the head and feet; vermin reſembling frogs and 
toads, are cut in the ſtone, as it were creeping out 
of his body, The inſcription, in the gothic cha- 
racter round the figure, runs thus. 


Hit Jacet Jacobus Kice, quondam civis 
iſs Civitatis, et mandato iſtius 
Sepelitur Katerina Bꝛoun, uxoz eius. 

Quiſquis eris, qui tranſfieris. ſta, per le⸗ 
genda ploꝛa ſum quod eris, Fu1q; quod 
es, p20 me pꝛetoꝛ oꝛa. Elt noltrae ſotis 
tranſfire per oſtia moztis. Nottri. 

Chailte, re Petianus milerere. quatſumug, 


quit veniſti redimert perditos, noli dam- 
nart redemptos. 


Round the lower edge of the upper ſtone of this 
monument, are the names of ſeveral ſaints, cut over 
the heads of the figures; which are done in baſlo 
celievo, all round the tomb. 

In 1522, Nicholas Comin, biſhop and Robert 
Lumbard, dean of this church, adorned the choir 
and chapel! with an arcied or vault-d ciching ; and 
in the laſt century, biſtiop Gore was at conſiderable 
Expences in bearitifyL'g i 

The church, at preſent, conſiſts of a large nave , 
the choir, two late es, „aud at the back of the 


altar is Trinity paritt-church, Beſides theſe, on 


the S. ſide f the nave, is the hiſhop's confifory 
court, or St. Saviour's Chapel; on he N. fide, is 
another chapel , and the S. of T. inity pariſh- 
church, is the veſtry or chapel of St. Nicholas 
(14). 


The 
- (14) Among other menue -ipts ir the Haro” there 
is R. Zit "1041 Ca] la ni. fi v Came 
tatin) 5. dalv 0 Juxta tee | F:.::1:::5 Wau 


told. 
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The nave, from the W. end to the entrance of 
the choir, is about 45 feet long, and its breadth 
66. The roof 1s ſupported by large gothic co- 
lumns and arches : Upon one of the columns, on 
the N. ſide, is an ancient monument, made of ſtuc- 
co or plaſter of paris, which is very well executed; 
in the middle, is a perſon on his Knees, in a praying 
poſture; and on each fide, a pillar of the Perſian 
or Carvatick order, on which are figures repreſent- 
ing truth and piety. After this ſentence, 

* Dorine Sccundum Actum Meum noli me Judi- 

care, Nihil dignum in conſpectu tuo Egi.” 

Are theſe lines, 


Nobilis hie ſitus eſt Guilhelmus Cluſius, ille 

 Merc:tor Fidus, cui Patria alma Brugæ 

Cecropius, Cimonq; Cudonq; Corinthius alter 
Pectore Mumfico tum Pietate pari. 

Nec Minor is Cræſo, Mida, Craffove beatus 
Diviuis, Placidus Indole Plebicola. 

Obiit Waterforde Hiberniæ. Anno Mp. xLv. 


Beneath this, are the following Verſes, in the 
Walloon French, placed in two columns: 


La Noble Renomee Le Noble de Le ſcluſe 
Du mortel ſans remort Jadis contre le tans 

D* Art vive et anim-e D'honneur, et grace infule 
Triumphe de la Mort. Arma ſes heurs et ans 
le dis Lhumain en ſomme Courtois et magniſique 
Periclhtant c' a, bas Fut autant que Cimon 
Qui le ſien Corp's confonune Clement et pacihque 

Aux unmortel's es bas Cent tois plus que Cydon 


ford. It begins with a giant from the dean and chapter to 
John Collyne. A. D. 145. fol. 41. it appears in the body of 
the book, that John Collyne was founder of an Alms-houſe, 
adjo'aing to the chapel, as well as of the chapel itſelf ; and 
(being then dean of Watertord) ſettled a yearly maintenance 
on twelve alms men theiein. There's a note fol 38 writ- 
ten by the founder's cen hand, A. D. 473. Vet Robert 
Prown is {aid to be dean in the before mentione.! grant, A. D. 
1481. 

Bruges 
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Bruges ville Flandrine De ton hereuſe race 

FA 06-95 4. more A laiſſe un rameau 

4 © peine Qui Ainplecte et embraſſe 
faites decore. Vittu d' un Sainct Cerveau 
Au Temple de Memoire Anvers, jout pour I heure 
Appendu eſt fon nom De ſes pullons heureus 
Bruges das rememoire Iluitrateurs Þ affeure 

A tout heur fon renom, De leurs noms vertueus 
Bruges crie et lamente Le Ciel inacceflible 

Apres fon Citadin Nous rechante hautement 
Watertord sen augmente Del lencluſe paiſible 
Daviour faict tel Butin Son duten Sautement. 


This monument was much deſaced, as it is ſaid, 
by ſome of Cromwell's ſoldiers. The choir, from 
the entrance to the rail of the altar, is 66 feet 
long. On the right hand, next the biſhop's throne, 
are the ſcats for the mayor and corporation. The 
altar- piece that ſtood there, at the time of publiſhing 
the firſt Edition of this Hiſtory, was painted with 
the decalogue, and Moles and Aaron; over which 
was the repreſentation of the delivery of the law at 
mount Sinai; but the whole was indifferently per- 
formed. This altar-picce has been ſince removed to 
the W. Iſle of the church, and an clegant one crect- 
ed, conſiſting of groupes of Angels. 

Trinity pariſh church is not now uſed. In the 
biſhop's conſiſtory court, is a handſome monu- 
ment of the late Dr. Nathaniel Foy, biſhop of Wa- 
terford and Liſmore. In the chapel, on the other 
ſide of the nave, is the monument of Mrs. Chriſt- 
mas, with the following inicription, which was 
wrote by the rev. Arthur Stanhope, dean of Wa- 
terford. 

(15) VIATOR 
SISTE GRADUM PAULISPER. 
Tui enim maximè intererit noſſe cujus tub hoc 
; marmore, 


15) Note all capitals 


Obſcquntur 
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Obſequuntur Reliquiz 
Nempe ejus ſunt, quæ, dum vixit, fuit 
ELIZABETHA CHRISTMAS. 
Fæmina lectiſſima, 
Uxor Caſtiſſima, 
Mater Piiſſima, 
Conſors Jucundifſima. 

Quintuplici eo nomine ſatis ubique nota 
Scilicet hanc habuit Uxorem Thomas Chriſtmas, de 
civitate Waterfordiæ 
Mercator, dudum Prætor, et etiamnum Senator 

Urbanus. 
Fæliciorum hunc, quod talem nactus ſit uxorem, 
an miſeriorem, quod amiſerit, 
Haud facere dixeris; 
Niſi quod eo nomine fælix meritò fit dicendus, 
Quad talem Nactus, numeroſam ex eadem 
Suſceperit Prolem, 

Quippe ex utriuſque felici copulà, Liberorum 
Ternæ Triades, Biræ Filiorum, nimirum, 
Richardus, Jacobus, 72 Carolus, Gulielmus, 

us 


Altera trias filiarum, nempe, Maria, Elizabetha, 
Ma garcta Emanarunt. 
Novem hos CI rifitaos Liberos, ſibi ſuperſtites, 
iter rcliquit moriens, quos, eadem 
Qu: pepercrat, eos ie tudine cura os, marito ſuo 
woritura, qual 
Commence: vit obnixe, ſcilicet, 
Ut is jam quaſi utriuſque Sexus parens factus, 
conduplicato 
Amore qua materno, qua Paterno, fingulos uſque 
Compiecteretur, tover:t, ſuſtentaret, educaret, 
Puerpera fatis ceſſura, ec (exiſtimes) eam Maritum 
ſuum allocutam. 
En (Charifſime) ultimum noſtri fideliſſimi, atque 
caſtiſhmi amoris Pignus, 
Quad tibi jam edidi. 
Et fic edidit, et fic obii 


Anno 
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Anno ætatis ſue, ultra trigeſimum, ſeptimo, 
Menſis Februari die vigeſimo ſecundo, et 
Salutis Humane inſtauratæ anno Milleſimo 
Sexcenteſimo ſeptuageſimo ſeptimo. 
Hæc cum Tu (Lector) Reteieris ſiccis (ſi potes) 
oculis Hinc abeas licet. 


In a nich of the ſouth wall of the choir, is a 
tomb of one of the biſhops of Waterford, being 
the effigy of a biſhop in his rochet, with a paſto- 
ral ſtaff in his left hand, curiouſly cut in alto reli- 
evo. The inſcription is too cloſe to the wall to be 
read entire. The following are ſome words that are 
legible in the gothic character : 


Hit jacet Keverendus in Chꝛiſto Domi⸗ 
nus iichardus Anckel, — Water⸗ 


fozdienfis Epiſcopus. qui obiit vii. die 


Mai Anno Doin, M. cccc xLv:. cuyus 
Anmimae p2opitietur Deus, Amen. 


On a flat ſtone, near the eaſt end of the cathe- 
dral, adorned with coats of arms, the croſs, and ſome 
other figures in baſſo rehievo, are theſe words 
round the margin, 


Dit jacent Franciſcus Lumbard filius Ni- 
colaiquondam ciuis Cimeatts Waterfordiz, 
qui ui f02ido 33 anno accatis obiit A. D 
1590, of 25 die Menüs Jauuari. Et 
Katerina Walſhe urc2 cus, Gudum Aui⸗ 
mabus Pꝛonitietur Deus Amen. 

In the middle, on each fide of the croſs, 


Lulavard Malche. 


On a flat ſtone in the chancel, adorned with a 
croſs, 


Hit jacent Patricius Whyte, filius Johannis, 
quondam civis Cwitatis Waterfordiæ, qu 
obut, 
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obiit, et Avaſtacia Grant, ejus uro2, quae 
obiit x die Menſis Cfrobris, A. D. 1592, 


On a copper plate. fixed on the out fide of the 

ſouth wall, is this inſcription : 
Heic inter utramque Columnam 
D-poſitum DAN.ELIS BURST ON. S. T. D. 
miteri 

Peccatoris, et quondam hujus Eceleſiæ Cath dralis 

Decani in digniſirm, latet in Spe Returrectionis, 

Tu qui Primitiœ cs, Phoſpnore, redde diem. 
Tumulatus fuit octavo die menſis Decembris Auno 

Salutis Humanæ, Milleſimo S. xcenteilimo, 

ſeptuageſuno octavo. Epitaphium hoc 
ipſe ſibi dictavit vivus ; 

Atque hic Tabula znea inſculpendum; quam 
Tabulam hic loci Ponendam— Juſlit. Cujus 
mandato obſequentes 
Tres ejus Executores Eandem fic poni Curaverunt. 


Since the firſt edition of this work, an elegant 
m'-1ument, made by that eminent artiſt Mr. Van 
Noſt, has been erected in this cathedral, on which 
is the following inſcription : 

To the memory of Mrs. Suſanna Maſon, 
daughter of fir John Maſon, Ent. 
Attera life of exemplary picty, 


She died Auguſt MDCCLIL aged LXV. 


At this fair ſhrine let not a tear be ſhed 

Till piety and charity are dead. 

Nor let the great and good her loſs deplore, 
While they purſue the paths ſhe trod before. 
But ſhould her bright example ceaſe to ſhine, 
Grieve then ye righteous, and ye poor repine. 
No oftentatious hand this marble placed ; 

No flatt'ring pen the juſt encomium traced ; 


Such virtues to tranſmit, is only giving 


Praiſe to the dead, to edify the living. 


In 


PI. VII. 
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In the ſame cathedral, hath likewiſe been erected, 
by the family of the Fitz-Geralds, an elegant 
monument, deſigned and executed by the artiſt 
aforementioned. [See plate, VII.] This monument 
ſtands in the great iſle, is upwards of 16 feet in height, 
and 9 feet broad. In the front, is a ſtatue of time, 
with his glaſs, repreſeoting life run out; and another 
of piety, veiled, and bearing a medal of the two 
gentlemen, to whoſe memory the monument was 
raiſed. Over theſe ſtatues, are the Fitz-Geralds 
arms, with palm branches, and oak leaves faliing 
down. All the figures are in Italian ſtatuary 
marble; the entire back ground, from top to 
bottom, in dove coloured; the lower tomb, ex- 
cept the vault doors, in blue and white, vetr.d , 
— the coffin, a well as the doors, in black. 

Hanging over the coffin, is a large whereon 
is 2 2 the following >... oy 


CROM A BOO. 


\ In the year 1770, 

This monument wus erefted, to the memory of 
Nicholas Firz-GeraLlD, late of King's- 
meadow, eſq; deceaſed, ard of Joun Frrz- 
GrRALD, late of the city of London, efq, 
deceaſed, purſuant to the laſt will and teſtament 
of Ricuard Firz-GerALD, late of the city of 
Weſtminſter, eſq; deceaſed, the eldeſt fon of the 
faid Ni chOLASs, and nephew of the faid Joux 
FiTz-GERALD. 


The Rt. Hon. Hazxvey, Lord Viſcount 
MounT-Morrts, 


SHAPLAND Carew, eſq; Truftees, 
Edward Woopcock, eſq; 


The Rev. ED w ARD Woopcack, clerk, 
N The 
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The following inſcriptions are on the bells in the 
ſteeple of this cathedral. 

On the tenor, 

Theſe bells recaſt by order of the Rt. rev. 
Thomas Milles, lord biſhop of Waterford and Lifſ- 
more, out of a legacy left by Rob. Gibbon, A. M. 
Sabbata Pango, Hallelujah. Joſhua Kippling fudit, 
anno domini Mpccxx v1. 

On the fifth bell, 
Completed by the care 
of alderman John Moor, eſq; Mr. Pat. Callan, 
executor. 
On the fourth bell, 

Simon Verſhoun, mayor, Beverly Usſher, Edward 
Harriſon, ſheriffs, J. K. fudit 172. 
Funera Ploro. Hallelujah. 

On the third bell, 

J. K. Fudit, A. D. 1727, Convoco Clerum. 
On the ſecond bell, 
J K. 1727. Excito Lentos, Hallelujah. 
On the firſt or treble, 
Congrego Coetum. Hallelujah, J. K. fudit 1729. 

St. Olave's is ſituated near the Cathedral. It“ 
was rebuilt and conſecrated che 29th of July, 1734. 
The building is quite plain on the outſide, except 
a hand{5me door caſe, over which is a pediment. 
The inſide is very neat, che floor being paved with 
black and white marble; that of the chancel is 
handiomely inlaid with wood in teveral geometrical 
figures. The altar- piece conſiſts of four fluted pil- 
lars of the corinthian order, two on each ſide of the 
eat window; over which is an handſome carved 
fricze and cornice. The bithop's throne and pulpit 
are of oak, and the carving of both well executed. 

The ſeats are fo diſpoſed, as that the whole con- 
gregation can only face the eaſt. The women fit 
on the right, and the men on the left hand of the 
iſle. At the weſt end, is a beautiful font of black 
marble, which is ſupported by a fluted pillar — 
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the ſame. The cover is of white marble, on the 
top of which a black pedeſtal ſupports a ball of 
white marble, over which is a braſs croſs. The 
ſeats of the windows are of black marble, as are allo 
the ſteps leading up to the chancel. Upon a braſs 
plate, in the weſt wall, is this inſcription, 

That the inhabitants of the city of Waterford 
might have a convenient and decent place, to offer 
up their morning and evening devotions to God, 
this church was rebuilt, and conſecrated on the 
29th day of July, 1734, by THOMAS MILLES, 
S. T. P. biſhop of Waterford and Liſmore.” 

Ps ALM, LV. 17, 18. 

« As for me, I will call upon God: and the Lord 
ſhall fave me. In the evening and morning, and at 
noon day will I pray, and that inſtantly : and he 
ſhall hear my voice.” 

St. Patrick's, ſituated on a riſing ground, at the 
W. end of the town, is a plain building, on the 
outſide whereof is an handſome gilt dial. The in- 


fide is well pewed, and the ſeats diſpoſed in the 


ſame manner as at St. Olave's. This church hav- 
ing the advantage of an high ſituation, and open 
ſpace, is well lighted ; and the floor is laid with 
marble. There is a handſome altar-piece, on which 
is a painted glory of Vander-Egan's, well performed. 

The church of St. John was formerly a large 
pile of gothic architecture, with a ſteeple in the 
ſame taſte. But this, as well as St. Stephen's, St. 
Peter's and St. Michacl's having been a long time 
in ruins, I ſhall not ſpend time in giving a particu- 
lar deſcription of them. 

Beſides theſe places of worſhip, there are in this 
city one French church, for the reformed proteſtants 


tTo 


St. Pa- 
trick's. 


of that nation, who have, above 30 years paſt, ' 


conformed to the church of England ; one preſby- 
terian meeting-houſe; one 2::zbaptift and one 
quakers meeting-houſe ; and four mals-houſes, one 
in the city, and three in ti:2 ſububs; that in the 
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city, is a fine modern building, the iſles ſupported 
by ſtone pillars, the pannels of the wainſcots carved 
and gilded, and the galleries finely adorned with 
paintings. Beſides the great altar, there are two 
leſſer, one on either hand, over each of which there 
are curious paintings. Facing the great altar, is a 
large filver lamp and chain of curious workman- 
ſhip; round the houſe are niches, filled with ſta- 

tues of ſaints, &c. | 
The abbies in this city were, 1ſt. St. Saviour's 
friary (16), founded by the citizens for dominicans, 
anno dom. 1235, and granted, at the diſſolution, 
to James White, at the 2oth part of a knights fee, 
and 45. rent per annum. Over the door are theſe 
letters, P, E, E, D, I, F, I, E, D. It is, at preſent, 
the county court-houſe, and the ſteeple was a very 
ſtrong building. 2dly, St. Catherine's priory, 
ed by the Danes, and endowed by Elias Iron- 
ſide about the year 1210. July 14th 1552, a 
leaſe was granted, in reverſion, for 21 years, of the 
ſite and demeſne lands of this abbey of St. Catherine, 
and that of Mothil, to Patrick Sherlock (17). 3dly, 
The priory of St. John, alias St. Leonard's, founded 
by John earl of Moreton (18) Peter de Fonte bene- 
factor in the 12th century, for benediftines. This 
houſe, at the diſſolution, was granted to William 
Wyſe, eſq; in capite, at one knights fee. Athly, 
The holy ghoſt friary, founded by fir Hugh 
Purcell, in the year 1240, for franciſcan friars. 
This friary, with a garden within the walls, and a 
quay without them, were granted to James Bailiffe, 
in fee-farm, at 108. a year rent during life, and 
208. after; and all the other poſſeſſions of the ſaid 
houſe, within the walls, were granted to Henry 
Walſh, in capite, at the 2oth part of a knight's fee, 
and $5. rent. The reſt belonging to it, in the 
country, 

(16) This now known by the name of the Black-Friars. 


(17) Roli's-office, anno 6. Edw. VI. derſo. 
(18) Afterwards king John. 
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country, to James Walſh, in capite, at the 2oth 
part of a knights fee, and 8s. rent. 

The French church is part of this building ; the 
ſteeple is ſtil] entire, and kept rooffed, as are the 
other parts of the abbey, ſome of which are con- 
verted into warehouſes and other ſuch uſes. In one 
of the vaults remain ſeveral very ancient tomb- 
ſtones; on one, cut in high relief, is a man in ar- 
mour, with a ſhield on his left arm, on which are 
three lyons paſſant guardant in pale, but no inſcrip- 
tion on the ſtone; on the right hand, is a broken 
monument, to the memory of Matthew Grant, 
citizen of Waterford, and his two wives, Catherine 
Skiddy and Catherine Porter, which was erected, 
anno 1627. Here are a great number of other 
tomb-ſtones ; but being, for the moſt part, ſunk 
too low, and covered over with earth and dirt, it 
was not practicable to take off the inſcriptions (19) 
Over this vault is the holy ghoſt hoſpital, which 
was erected on part of the ruins of this friary. 
This hoſpital conſiſts of two great rooms, one 
longer than the other ; the ſides of each room are 
divided, by boarded partitions, into ſeveral cloſets 
and beds, At the end of the longeſt room is a 
chapel, with an altar, adorned with paintings and 
images, and encloſed with rails, where the poor 
have maſs celebrated once a week. Twenty four 
poor widows, of the popiſh religion, are kept here, 
who, beſides their lodging, do each of them receive 
two guineas a year, which is paid quarterly; and 
to a matron, chaplain, or overſeer, 3 l. per annum; 
61. 138. 4d. to a maſter, and the reſt of the fund, 
which, at preſent, is 67 l. per annum, goes towards 
keeping the hoſpital in repair. 

This fund of 671. per ann. is faid to have been 
purchaſed by the wn of the Canary-lflands, 

3 in 


(19) In that part of the city, which is now called the ſquare, 


was formerly a college of the jeſuits, of which there are no te- 
$1ains at preſent. 
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in land for its ſupport (20). The maſter is nomi- 
nated by the Walſhes, and is to be approved of by 


the 


(20) By the original patents, which till remain in the bi- 


ſhop's regiſtry-office, this foundation was firſt deſigned for 60 
poor of both ſexes, beſides three or four clergymen for cele- 
brating divine ſervice. At preſent, there is only one prieſt paid 
for ſaying maſs, and only 24 poor women maintained as above 
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The following extract is taken from the original patents. 


* i5th of Auguſt, 36 Hen. VIII. A patent paſt for incor- 
porating the matter, brothers, and poor, of the hoſpital of 
the holy ghoſt, in the place of the late monaſtery or religious 
houſe of friers minors of Waterford, commonly called the 
Grey-Friers, lately diſſolved. That they ſhall have a com- 
mon- ſeal. That Henry Walſh, ſon of Patrick Walſh, of the 
ſame city merchant, ſhall be maſter of the faid hoſpital during 
life. That the ſaid maſter and his ſucceſſors, maſters of the 
ſaid hoſpital, with advice and conſent of the mayor, bailiffs, 
and four ſenior of the common council, ſhall have power of 
electing and nominating, from time to time, three or four ſe- 
cular prieſts for celebrating divine ſervice in the faid hoſpital, 
who ſhall be looked upon as brothers of the ſaid hoſpital, and 
are removeable for juſt cauſe : And alſo, 60 perſons of both 
ſexes, among the poor, fick or vagrant poor of the faid city. 
And all they ſo named, and elected, ſhall, with the maſter, 
form one body corporate for ever. That they ſhall have leave 
to poſſeſs lands to the value of 100 l. fterl. per ann. That 
the faid maſter, brethren, and poor, with the heirs of Patrick 
Walſh, ſhall make rules, from time to time, for the govern- 
ment of the ſaid hoſpital. That they ſhall enjoy all tythes, 
and offerings of all perſons inhabiting within the ptecincts of 
the atoreſaid late :nonaſtery ; and alſo, the rights of burial in 
the church- yard of the ſaid monaſtery.” 

7th of September, 36 of Hen. VIII. The fame king, by 
letters patent, gave, granted and fold to Henry Walſh, ſon 
of Pairick Walſh, merchant, to the matter, brethren, and 
poor of the hoſpital of the holy ghoſt (for the conſideration of 
1501, 138. 4d. by them paid) the whole ſcite or precin& of 
the houſe or monaſtery of the Franciſcans or Friers-Minors, 
of the city of Waterford, as alfo, all caftles, houſes and tene- 
meats or rents within the precinQs of the ſame ; and alſo, one 
acre of meadow, near the pyll of Dunkitle, in the county of 
Kilkenny, with its appurtenances ; as alſo, the great garden of 
the Friers- Minors, in Waterford ; and all uages, cellars, 
and ſhops, built by David Bayliff, or his aſſigns, on this ground, 
in the faid city; and all other 2. 


— 
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the corporation. The women are put in by the 
maſter, on a certificate of the Roman clergy. 

This houſe was rebuilt in the year 1718, as ap- 
pears from this inſcription. Thomas Smith, ald. 
maſter of the holy ghoſt hoſpital, 1718. 


The Leper-houſe, or hoſpital of St. Stephen, in Hoſpitals. 
this city, ſituated in St. Stcphen's-ſtrect, was firſt The — 
endowed, by the family of the Powers, with the Per houſe. 


lands called Leper's-town, in the pariſh of Killea, 
about five miles from this town; they are ſet by the 
mafter of the hoſpital, who is appointed, during 
pleaſure, by the mayor, ſherifts and commons, at 
a ſmall ſalary, and has a clerk as an aſſiſtant. It 
is alſo endowed with other lands and tenements, in 
and about the city. Formerly, about 5o poor uſed 
to receive a yearly allowance, by the maſter's hands. 
But as it was thought that a publick infirmary 
would beſt anſwer the intent of the pious benefac- 
tors, ſince the leproſy is not a diſeaſe now much 
complained of; it has been thought proper to endow 
an infirmary, for the reception of ſuch ſick and 

N 4 wounded 


© be part or parcel of the ſaid monaſtery, within the liberties or 
* franchiſes of the city of Waterford ; to be held, by the faid 
© maſter, brethren, and poor for ever, in Capite, by Knight's 
© Service, viz. the 2oth part of one knights fee, when eſcua 
© runs in the faid kingdom; or inftead thereof 8 8. Iiiſh, pay- 
© able yearly at Eaſter and Michaelmas, by even portions. 
This charter and patent of Hen. VIII. was confumed and ra- 
tified by queen Elizabeth, by letters patent, dated the 26th of 
June, 24th of her reign. © And the ſaid maſter, brethren, and 
poor, ſhall and may take and poſſeſs any lands or tencments. 
« in any city or borough within the kingdom of Ireland, for 
ever, to the value of 261. 132. 4d. without further licence, 
notwithſtanding the ſtatute of Mortmain. The queen alfo te- 
mits all actions for treſpaſs or oftence, on account of a ſuit, 
«© fo. a meſſuage in Bread ſtreet, in the city of Briſtol, and a 
garden in Grope-lane, in the ſame city, ſued for and claimed 
by the ſaid matter, brethren, and poor of the faid hoſpital.” 
I know not whether it be to this hoſpital, that William 
Dobbyn, ety; left 10 barrels of wheat yearly for ever, as ap- 
pears by his will in the regiſtty of the prerogative-office, Dublin, 
anno iWG3, or to the lepet-houſe. 
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wounded poor, as ſhall offer themſelves to the at- 
tending phyſician or ſurgeon to be cured. There 
are, at preſent, two houſes fitted up with beds, 
and other accommodations, for 340 ſick ; one of 
theſe houſes, is endowed by the corporation out of 
the Leper fund; the other, by the earl of Ty- 
rone, who is poſſeſſed of the eftate of the founders 
in this county, by a fund of 31101. put to intereſt 
at 5 per cent. for this purpoſe; the houſe being 
given by the city. As theſe houſes are contiguous, 
the ſame perſons attend both. The phyſician at- 
tends gratis, and the ſurgeon has a falary from the 
city of 3ol. per ann. and 201. from lord Tyrone. 
There is one houſe-keeper, at 61. per ann. and 
four nurſes, at 408. per ann. each. Out of the 


remainder of the Leper fund, the corporation gives 


100 l. a year to decayed houle-keepers. 


Widows Oppoine to the W. end of the cathedral, is an 
apartnent hoſpital, called the apartment, built on the ſame 


ground where king John's palace ſtood. Upon 
erecting this building, many remains of king John's 
houſe were obſerved, as foundations, vaults, &c. 
This houſe, purſuant to the will of Dr. Hugh Gore 
who bequeathed almoſt all his fortune to publick 
and pious uſes, was erected by fir John Maſon, in 
1702, for ten widows of poor clergymen ; he pur- 
chaſed lands, within the liberties of the city, for 
their maintenance at 10 l. per annum each; but, 
it is ſaid, nothing remains for keeping of the houſe 
in repair. It is a large, plain, brick building, 
with an hip roof, and two returns, fronted with a 
court-yard and iron paliſades. The ſeveral apart- 
ments are well diſpoſed, and the whole, on the 
outhde, makes a regular appearance. Over the 
middle door, on a plate of black marble, in gold 
letters, is this inſcription : 

* Th's apartment, founded by the right reve- 
rend Or. HUGH GORE, late lord biſhop 
of Waterford and Liſmore, for the ule of cler- 
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's widows; and was erected, in the year 
* of our lord 1702, by fir John Maſon, knight, 
* ſurviving executor of his lordſhip's laſt will and 
* teſtament.” 

The biſhop's palace is a fine building of hewn g;g.ops 
ſtone, with two fronts, whereof that next the mall palace 
is beautifully ornamented with a handſome portico, 
ſuſtained by pillars of the dorick order, the frieze 
properly adorned with triglyphs, drops, and me- 
Over this portico 1s a nich, intended to be 
filled with a ſtatue. To this front, the late biſhop 
Eſte deſigned a beautiful terrace, which would afford 
an extenſive proſpect, not only of the mall, but alſo a 
conſiderable way into the country. The top of the 
building is adorned with an handſome cornice ; the 
other front, next the church-yard, has the doors, 
window-caſes, and coigne ſtones of plain ruſtick 
work. 

The city court-houſe, or guild-hall, fituated in Other 
Broad · ſtreet, is an hand ſome ſtructure, the outſide PR 
whereof is ſupported by a range of columns of the © dd all 
tuſcan order; the front of the building ſerves for 
a corn market-houſe; and the inner part for a court- 
houſe, where the aſlizes for the city, the quarter- 
ſeflions, and other aſſemblies relating to city af- 
fairs are held. Above ſtairs, are apartments for 
the grand and petty juries, with convenient gal- 
leries, &c. The outſide of the building is adorn- 
ed with a clock, on each fide of which are the 
king's arms, and thoſe of the city ; on the top, is a 
haadiome octagon cupola, covered with a ſpire of 
ſtone. Over the judges ſeat, is an ancient painting, 
repreſenting Juſtice and Judgment, being removed 
hither from the old city court-houſe in High- ſtreet; 
under which, is a very tedious Latin inſcription, in 
the Saxon character, too long to be inſerted. 

The exchange, together with the cuſtom-houſe The ex- 
adjoining, are charmingly ſituated on the quay, be- change. 
ing here conſiderably broad, which has a very no- 
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ble effect, the natural beauties of the river being 
enlivened by thoſe works of art. The magnificent 
buildings of the city of Venice, receive no inconſi- 
derable luſtre from their ſituation, on the ſides of 
the numerous canals, with which that city abounds, 
The water, the gondolas, and other veſſels enliven 
the ſcenery. The exchange is a neat, light build- 
ing, ſupported by pillars of hewn ſtone of the tuſ- 
can order, the outſide being adorned with the arms 
of the King, and thoſe of the city, with an hand- 
ſome clock. It has an Italian hipt roof, with 
a beautiful octagon cupola, and a dome at top, 
the cupola being furrounded by a baluſtrade, about 
which is a walk. The ſpace below ſtairs for the 
merchants to aſſemble in, is ſufficiently large and 
ſpacious ; on one fide whereof, is the town-clerk's 
office, ſeparated from the reſt. Above ſtairs, are 
the council-chamber, and a large aſſembly room, 
beſides other apartments. In the council-chamber, 
is a very large peripective view of the city, finely 
painted by Vander-Egan. 

Adjoining to the ſaid building, is the cuſtom- 


tom houſe houſe, built of brick, the door and window caſes 


The fiſh- 
houſe. 


ruſtick work of hewn ſtone; the top adorned with 
an architrave, fricze, and cornice of ſtone. The 
aſcent of the firſt ſtory, is by two flights of ſtone- 
ſteps, landing upon one half pace, defended by a 
range of iron baluftrades. The ground cellars 
ſerve for ſtores, and the land-waiters offices. On 
the firſt ſtory, are the ſeveral other offices peculiar 
to the edifice; and above ſtairs, are the colleCtor's 
apartments. 

The fiſh-houſe, conveniently ſituated on the 
quay, is a neat, plain building, ſupported by ſeve- 
ral arches of hewn ſtone; and within, are blocks 
or ſtone tables, for the laying on of the fiſh, which 
are kept conſtantly clean and ſweet, Over the 
houſe is a neat lanthorn, with a bell, which is toll'd 
to warn the inhabitants when the fiſh is arrived. 
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This houſe was but lately erected at a conſiderable 


expence. 

The city-goal, ſituated on St. Patrick's gate, ci 
is an — 4-99 ſtructure of hewn ſtone, te took * 
ſupported by pilaſters of the tuſcan order. The 
firſt ſtory is vaulted with ſtone; to prevent accidents 
by fire from the priſoners, or eſcapes, the chimneys, 
ſhores, windows, and other apertures are double 
grated ; and the whole ſtrongly built, and commodi- 
ous for this intention. 

John's-gate, being the remains of one of the old County- 
City gates, now uſed as the county-goal, is a ſtrong goal. 
building, and rented from the city for this pur- 
poſe. On the outſide, cut in ſtone, are the arms 
of king Henry VIII. In this caſtle, it is ſaid, the 
family of the Wiſes held a court-leet, when they 
enjoyed a manor-privilege in this part of the town. 

In Chriſt-church-yard, is a Latin free-ſchool, the Schools 
patrons of which are, the mayor, ſheriffs and com- 
mons of the city, who pay the ſchool-maſter 20l. 
per annum. Above ſtairs, is a writing-ſchool, for 
the conveniency of the Latin ſcholars. 

The free-{choo], or blue-boys ſchool, (21) is ſitu- 

ated 


(21) Nathaniel Foy, biſhop of Waterford and Liſmore, be- 
ſides endowing this free-ſchool, left to the poor of the city Anno 
zol. He mentions, that he had expended 800l. on the improve- 1707. 
ment of the epiſcopal-houſe ; and bequeathed that what- ever 
ſhould be got out ot that ſum, from his ſucceſſor purſuant to 
the act made for that purpoſe, ſhould go to the mayor and cor- 
28 to be laid out on good ſecurity, the yearly profits to 

applied in putting out proteſtant children of the inhabitants of 
this city, either boys or girls, apprentices ; and give the nomina- 
tion of the perſons to be bound out, to the biſhop, dean, and 
mayor of Waterford, or any two of them, whereot the biſhop to 
be always one. 

Legacies to the poor of this city *. 
Mrs. Eliz. Hallam, to the poor of this city, 300l. this was 


diſtributed. 1712, 
Miniard Chriſtian, of Waterford, eſq. to the mayor and cor- 
poration, to clothe the poor yearly, the intereſt of 1001, 1714. 


Wills regiſtered in the prerogative-offtice, Dublin, Joh 1719. 
ohn 
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ated at the lower end of Broad-ſtreet, and corner of 
Arundell-ftreet. It is a neat building, of ruſtick and 
plain aſhlar work of hewn ſtone, adorned with an 
tower, over which is an handſome ſpire, 
with a clock and bell. Before the building is a neat 
court, encloſed with iron paliſades and hewn ſtone. 
On the inſide, the W. half is the ſcnool-roum, di- 


vided into regular claſſes, and forms for the boys; 
the u 


pper end is adorned with the founder's picture, 
the late Dr. Foy. The E. end of the building is the 
ſchool- maſter's apartment. Over the entrance, in 
gold letters, together with the arms of the founder, 
is this inſcription ; 3 


„ eſq ; to the french church of Waterford, 10l. 
Gibbon, of Killworth, clerk, for a ring of belis at Wa- 
terford, 300l. this was expended by alderman John Moore, to 
whoſe care it was given. 
Toringers, for ringing on the day of his death yearly, 208. 
ann. this is paid yearly, on the 12th of June, when he died. 
reſt of his effects to the charity ſchool of Waterford. 
Richard Chriſtmas, to the poor and poor houſe keepers of 
the city 200l. 
Lap, to the poor of Waterford, 20]. 
Mrs. Ab. Sandoz, to the poor French of Waterford, 51. 
Mr. Jane Waltham, to the poor of Waterford, 1ol. 
Thomas Power, of Garranmorris, tothe poor, and for his ſoul, 


. 
aber Elliot, alias Keating to the poor of Waterford, 
to be diſtributed by Mr. Ignatius Roch, 10l. alſo 220l. in the 
hands of Mr. And Snow, carpenter, to be diſtributed there, from 
time to time, as he ſhall think fit. 

John Maſon, eſq ; to the poor of Waterford, 10501. this diſ- 
tributed, he bequeaths 3ool. to be added to his ſiſter Sarah Ma- 
ſon's 14 zool. both to purchaſe lands, the income there- 
of, to id out for ever, to provide ſchooling and clothing 
for 20 poor female children, after the manner of the blue-coat 

irls now at Waterford. Hen. Maſon, executor to this 600). 
— added 3ool. more of fir John Maſon's, for which the city 
pays 60l. per ann. for the * 

Peter Chelar, to the french church in Waterford, 10]. 

Dr. Thomas Milles, late biſhop of — 
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4 In the year 1728, the revd. Nathaniel France 
obtained an act of parliament, to perpetuate, 
and better regulate, this charitable foundation: 
« by which (beſides the encouragement of inſtruc- 
tion) he, and the ſucceeding truſtees for ever, 


are enabled to clothe 75 boys annually, on the 
« feaſt of St. Michael, and to put out ſome of 
the moſt worthy of them apprentices to proteſ- 
tant maſters of the eftabliſh'd church.” 

Under the faid inſcription in another compart- 
ment. 

« This ſchool was founded by the right revd. fa- 
& ther in god, Dr. Nathaniel Foy late lord biſhop 
4 of Waterford and Liſmore, for the education of 
the poor children of this city, and was erected the 
« year after his lordſhip's death (viz. 1708) by the 
rev. Thomas France, precentor of the cathedral 
* churchof Waterford, and Mr. James Medlicott, ex- 
* cutors of his lordſhip's laſt will and teſtament.” 

The plan of this building was deſigned by the 
biſhop; and as an encouragement to ſo good an 


undertaking, the ground was generouſly conveyed 
by the corporation of Waterford, The executors 


purchaſed lands, to the amount of 1911. 2s. 2d per 
annum, for the uſes of his lordſhip's will, and pur- 
ſuant to the powers therein, upon the death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Moore, his lordſhip's ſiſter (by which 

48]. 


the lecturer of St. O'ave, and St. Patrick's churches, the intereſt 
of 2061. 3s. 4d. the faid money to be put to intereſt by the 
corporation, He takes notice, that the reQtorial tythes of the 
pariſh ot Cahir, bequeathed by biſhop Gore, for rebuilding and 
repairing churches in that dioceſe, did not come to his hands un- 
til 1723, after the death of fir ſohn Maſon, executor to the 
faid biſhop ; out of which, he had expended for that pious uſe, 
1177), 15s. 5d. which ſum he left to his heirs, as chargeable 
upon the faid tythes. 

 - Benjamin Morris, to the poor of Waterford, 30l. 

22 0 Rea, gent. to the poor of T:inity pariſh, Water- 

: rd, 51. | 

| Ann Langriſh, widow, to the poor of her meeting, 51. 


Anno 
1741. 
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481. per annum came to the foundation) they raiſed 
the miſter's ſalary from 4ol. to 60l. a year; and 
increaſed the number of boys from 50 to 75. To 
fruitrate this deſign, a popiſh ſchool, ſupported by 
ſubſcriptions, was erected ; which gave the ſame en- 
couragement, by teaching children gratis to read, 
write, and caſt accounts; this project had the in- 
tended effect, for the number of boys daily decreaſ- 
ed in the biſhop's ſchool, and for many years toge- 
ther threeſcore could not be had : while the popiſh 
ſchool had its full complement of fourſcore boys. 
This evidently appeared toa committee of the right 
honourable the lords of the parliament, and after- 
wards to his majeſty's moſt honourable privy- 
council, To remedy this evil, the revd. Nath. 
France, executor of the ſurviving executor, petiti- 
oned the parliament for a confirmation and ſettle- 
ment of this ſchool and eſtate; and admitted that 
after building, purchaſing and diſcharging all debts 
and legacies, there remained in his hands the ſum 
of 75741. 155. 34. In purſuance of this petition, an act 
of parliament paſſed, to perpetuate, and better regu- 
late, this charitable foundation to veſt the ground, ſo 
conveyed by the corporation, together with the lands 
purchaſed, in the faid Nathaniel France, during his 
life, and after his deceaſe, in the biſho p, dean and 
mayor of Waterford for the time being, and their 
ſucceſſors ; upon truſt, that out of the yearly rents of 
the ſaid eftates, they ſhould maintain and repair the 
ſaid ſchool-houſe, pay gl. a year as a falary to the re- 
ceiver, to the catechiſt x 5]. a year, and to the maſter 
60l. a year, who ſhould be obliged to inſtruct 75 poor 
children of the city of Waterford gratis. And it fur- 
ther provides, that the maſter ſhould have no other 
office, nor teach any other children than the number 
above mentioned, except his own : that the overplus 
ariſing after theſe diſburſements, ſhould be applied 
to the clothing the 75 children; and if there till 

remained 


WATERFORD. 
remained an overplus, that it ſhould be applied to 


the binding out the boys apprentices ; and the ſum 
of 7741. 158. 3+ in the hands of Mr France, ſhould 
be laid out on ſecurity, or a purchaſe to the fame 
truſts. 

To the year 1745, there had been bound out 
to trades 110 boys, to each of whom were given 
a bible, a common-prayer book, and a whole duty 
of man. The clothing of the boys comes to about 
$61. per annum; the ſum of sl. is generally given 
as an apprentice fee; and by the prudent and 
careful management of this foundation, the ſchool 
has already produced many eminent tradeſmen to 
the city, who by this means, are become uſeful 
members to the publick. 
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In Lady-lane, ſo called from a chapel dedicated Blue girls 
to the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, the ruins of which ſtill ſchool. 


remain, is a charity ſchool for poor girls, erected 
by Mrs. Mary Maſon, daughter of fir John Maſon, 
which coſt her 7 50l. The houſe is a very neat 
building of brick, the door and window caſes ruſ- 
tick-work of hewn ſtone, and, in a pediment on the 
front, are the arms of the foundreſs, cut in Portland 
ſtone, with this inſcription in a ſcroll, PIETAS 
MASSONIANA, 1740. In the inſide, are a very 
handſome ſchool-room and other apartments, for the 
foundreſs and ſchool- miſtreſs. Here thirty poor chil- 
dren, of proteſtant-parents, are taken in, from 

years old, are clothed and maintained, taught tv 
read, ſpin, and needle work, till fit for ſervice. The 
children are catechiſed, once a week, by a clergyman 
of the church of England. The ſchool-miſtreis has 
a ſalary of 10l. a year. The whole expence is de- 
frayed by an annuity of 60l. a year, paid by the 
corporation of Waterford, on account of gool. given 
to them for this purpoſe, by the charitable bequeſts 
of fir John Maton, Sarah Maſon, and John Maſon, 


elq; 
The 
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The mall is a beautiful walk, about 200 yards 
long and proportionably broad fituated on the E. end 
of the city. The draining and levelling the ground, 
which was formerly a marſh, was done at a very 
conſiderable expence; it is planted with rows of 
elms, and the ſides of the walk are fenced with a 
ſtone wall. Near the centre, facing this beautiful 
walk, ſtands the biſhop's palace, which not only 
adds a conſiderable beauty to the mall, but alfo 
reciprocally receives the fame from it. Here the la- 
dies and gentlemen aſſemble on fine evenings, where 
they have the opportunity of each others converſa- 
tion. Nothing can be more agreeable than to ſee 
this ſhady walk crowded with the fair ſex of the 
city, taking the air, enjoying the charms of a plea- 
ſant evening, and improving their healths; nor need 
I inform the reader, that this city has been long 
fince peculiarly celebrated for the beauties of its fe- 
male inhabitants. Near the mall, is a pleaſant bowl- 
ing-green, for the diverſion of the citizens, which 
is a moſt innocent and healthful exerciſe, where, in 
ſummer time, after the buſineſs of the day is ended, 
they ſometimes recreate themſelves. This bowling- 
een is ſituated on the E. end of the quay, a little 
— the Ring- tower, from whence to the mall, 
trees are planted, as alſo on the ſides of the bowl - 
ing- green, which make this part of the town (afford- 
ing the proſpect of the river and ſhipping) very a- 
greeable. 
Many of the private buildings of this city are 


buildings ſufficiently handſome and ſpacious , but the ſeveral 


ſtreets and lanes, are for the moſt part, exceeding 
narrow, and the houſes crowded very thick toge- 
ther; yet were the ſtreets more open, and many 
houſes which he thick ſet, ranged in a regular or- 
der, the city would take up three times the ground 
that it does at preiznt. 

And now I am upon the article of private build- 
INgs, 


ts. fl. co — 
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ings, as a ſample of the elegant taſte of the citizens, I 
ſhall mention the beautiful improvements of the late 
alderman Sainuel Barker, which, for the d<'icacy of 
their taſte, rarity, and uncommon lituation in a city, 
can hardly be <qualled ; and may juſtiy aſſume that 
inſcription placed on the back front of the queen's- 
paiace, in St. James's park, RUS IN URBE. 
This gentleman's houſe is in King's-ſtreet ; on the 
outſide of it is nothing remarkable, more than the 
appearance of a large well built houſe, behind which 
we are agreeably ſurpriſed, with a large hill, beau- 
tifully cut into ſlopes and terrace walks; at the bot- 
tom of which, is an handſome canal, with other reſer- 
voirs higher up. In the lower canal, are fountains, 
which play to a conſiderable height, the ſides of 
which, are beautified with ſtatues ſtanding in niches. 
Higher up is a terrace, adorned with ſtatues, and, 
among others, that of a Mercury deſerves our no- 
tice, being done in good proportion, and finely 


poized. The end of this terrace is beautifully ter- 


minated by a fine ruined arch, being the remains 
of a gothic ſtructure, called St. Thomas's chapel, 
and which alſo gives name to the hill on which theſe 
improvements are made. From this walk, we have 
the natural repreſentation of a Dutch landſcape. 
Here one ſees not only a part of the country, but 
alſo, a proſpect of the city. The elegant improve- 
ments of this beautiful ſpot are finely blended with 
a view of rough rocks, and wild uncultivated hills, 
which are ſeen from the oppoſite fide of the river. 
The flags and ſtreamers of the ſhipping, of which 
we have here a proſpect, together with the houkes 
of the city, afford a very pleaſing contraſt. 

The other end of this terrace, is terminated by an 
aviary, filed with ſeveral kinds of ſinging birds. 
Higher up is a little deer-park, ſtocked with deer 
of ſeveral colours, a curiolity no leſs rare than re- 
markable in a city; and the reſervoirs before-men- 
tioned, are alſo ſtocked with carp and tench. On 
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the top of the hill, is placed an obeliſk, which is 
ſeen from the houſe to advantage. 

In an adjacent garden are ſome curious exoticks, 
among which are ſome fine plants of the aloe of ſe- 
veral kinds. The Geranium Affricanum fruteſcens, 
Malvce fol. odorato inſtar Melliſſæ flore purpuraſ. 
ſente, as deſcribed by Miller, being a ſpecies of 
Crane's-bill, ſeveral kinds of cypreſs, and a plant 
called: the caroub or locuft of St. John. It is ſup- 
poſed (fays Dr. Pocock,) (22) that this is the fruit on 
which St. Joha fed in the wilderneſs, and not the 
Caſhia Fiſtula, which does not grow in this coun- 
try; he adds, that the Arabs eat them, and they 
are reckoned a pleaſant food. 

The whole of theſe improvements have been cut 
out of a very barren rock, of which there are till 
ſome remains, and carr:ed on at a great nce. 

In this gentleman's houſe, there are ſeveral fine 
pieces of painting, and, among others, the legend 
of St. Margaret, who, by her prayers, is ſaid to 
have overcome a dragon, which attacked her in a 
wilderneſs, where ſhe withdrew to lead a recluſe 
life: this piece is admirably done, and, it is ſaid, was 
painted by the great Raphael. The folds of the 
dragon twined about the faint, are fo nobly ſhaded, 
that they ſeem to project from the canvaſs. 

There is alſo a picture of our Saviour, with the 
Virgin and St. John, of which there need be no 
more ſaid in its commendation, than to inform the 
reader, that it was executed by Hannibal Carachio. 

Among the other edifices, I might have menti- 
oned an ingenious mill, erected by Thomas Wile, 
eſq; which grinds, ſifts and bolts the ſeveral kinds 
of meal and flour at the ſame time; and near 
to it, are conſiderable granaries erected, which will 
be both an advantage to the town, and a profit to 
the proprietor. It is ſituated on John's river, with- 
gut Bowling-green gate. « 


(22) Obſervations on the Eaſt, vol. 2. p 46. 
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In John's-ſtreet, is an ancient ſpacious houſe, 
belonging to ſir Peter Aylward's family; over the 
him ney-piece of which, in the great room, the fa- 
mily arms are curiouſly cut in ſtone, with this motto, 
Verus et Fidelis Semper. They are alſo cut on 
each ſide of the ſtreet gate. This houſe joins the 
old church-yard of St. Michael. 
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The quay of this city, which is above half a mile Quay. 


in length, and of a conſiderable breadth, is not in- 
ferior to, but rather exceeds the moſt celebrated in 
Europe, To it the largeſt trading veſſels may con- 
veniently come up, both to load and unload ; and 
at a ſmall diſtance oppoſite to it, may lie conftantly 
a-float. The exchange, cuſtom-houſe, and other 
public buildings, beſides the houſes of the mer- 
chants and citizens, ranged along the quay, are no 
ſmall addition to its beauty; which, together with a 
number of ſhipping, afford an agreeable proſpect. 
The whole is fronted with hewn ſtone, well paved, 
and in ſome places it is 40 feet broad. To it are 
built five moles or peers, which ſtretch forward into 
the river ; at the peer heads, ſhips of 500 tons may 
load and unload, and lie a-float. In the road before 
the quay, the river is between four and five fathom 
deep at low water, where 60 fail of ſhips may ride 
conveniently, clear of each other, in clean ground. 
The tide riſes and falls here three fathoms, the cur- 
rent ſetting eaſt and weſt, At the W. end, is a con- 
venient place for graving and calking veſſels, called 
from thence the Graving-bank. But a much more 
commodious place is the dry dock, which lies 
a little below to the E. and was built for this pur- 
| Poſe, by the late Ambroſe Congreve, eſq. This 
dock is properly fitted with flood-gates, and is ve- 
ry convenient for the repairing and fitting out veſ- 
ſels. It is 160 feet long, 48 broad and 15 deep. 
The flood-gate, or entrance, is 28 feet in the clear, 
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receives ſhips of large burden, and is Kept in good 
order for that purpoſe (23). 

For the convenicncy of veſſels taking in water, 
conduits and pipes are placed on the quay ; ſo that, 
in this reſpect, ſtrangers cannot be at a lois. Thee 
are no leſs uliful to the inhabitants, who have alto 
ſeveral other conduits and pipes, placed in the moſt 
convenient parts of the town, for ſuppiying them 
with water. The old conduit in High-fttect, at the 
corner of a lane called Conduit-lane, was erected in 
1591, as app-ars from the date on the front of it. 
Many towns abroad are much admired, by travel- 
ters, for the conveniency of having two or three 
fountaias in a town; but although theſe may con- 
tributc to tlie beauty of a place, yet it muſt be al- 
lowed, that the advantages of having water convey- 
ed by pipes to every ſtreet, are much more prefer- 
able and convenient (24). 

As a ſpecimen of the trade of this city, the fol- 
lowing abſtraX of his majeſty's revenue, from the 
year 1738 to 1744, inclulive, is offered to the reader. 


Waterford port and diſtrict. An abſtract of his majeſty's re- 
venue, for ſeven years, ending the 25th of March, 1745. 


CUSTOMS. 
Years, | Ilnwards. j Outwards. Imported Exciſe. 
LEE TT ”OEES SS 
1738 3304 06 07 | 1530 10 03 | 3185 13 06 
1739 20 f 1774 02 iO | 2519 It og 
$749 2705 16 00 118117 05 3375 03 04 
1741 5189 12 08 | 1655 16 10] 3754 10 of 
1742 420 10 09 | 1592 16 ob | 3383 o2 05 
1743 3208 13 04 | 2005 10 o | 284 19 09 
17.44 2590 12 O03 ! 1735 09 07 | 2074 0 10 


(23) This deck has been fince filled up, and converted into 
meadow. 

(24) The ſeveral ſprings which ſupply the city, are as follow: 
1ſt. and ad, the upper and lower reſervoirs. 3d, St. Michael's 
well. 4th, St Catherine's. sth. that of the old Bowling-green. 
Cth, Ballytruckle. th, St. Stephen's or Lady's-well. 8th, 
Alexander-lane well. All which curdle but a little with ſoap, 
but lather ſoon after; as do alfo St. Patrick's and the rope-walk 
well, though they are not fo ſoſt as number 7 and 8. But the 
water of 'F'obber-Scheiin and ſugar-houſe pipe, thew their ſu- 
perior purity, by their latkering inftantly with ſoap, which has 
been evei decmed one of the beſt teits of a pure and wholeſome 
vater. 
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The Waterford merchants have the greateſt ſhare 
of the Newloundland trade of any port in Ireland, 
occaſioned, as it is laid, in a great meaſure, by the 

oodneſs of the pork fed about this place. For 
further particulars relating to the inland trade and 
manufactures, I refer to Chap. XII. 

Some accounts mention a bridge to have ſtood 
formerly over the Suir, leading from the city to the 
county of Kilkenny, which muſt have been no other 
than a wooden one. I have been informed, that not 
many years fince, there have been ſeveral piles, and 
other pieces of this work, diſcovered in the river; 
when it was erected, no certain account can be given; 
nor is it known at what time it was demoliſhed. 


Govern- The government of this city reſembles that of 


ment. 


Okkcers. 


moſt other great towns, it being incorporated by 


the name of the mayor, ſherifts, and citizens of 
Waterford (25). 


The members of the corporation (26) conſiſt of 
a mayor, two ſheriffs, a recorder, eighteen alder- 
men, and nineteen aſſiſtants or common-council 


men ; and the whole together are named the com- 
mon-council 


(25) Among the records of this corporation, I find [Liber 
Secundus] the following very ſingular entries: 

„ MemorRanDUM, That in the eighth year of the reign of 
king Henry the ſixth, one William Lawleſs was brought to 
anſwer the mayor and bailiffs, by reaſon that, contrary to the 
natute of that city, he did receive a prieſt and his concubine, 
uſing fornication in his houſe ; notwithſtanding the proclamation, 
that if any, within or without the city, would receive any 
ieſts with their concubines, and thereof ſhould be convicted, he 
ould loſe all his goods, and his body to remain in priſon a 
tw.elvemonth and a day, and then to make his fine. That 
hereupon, the faid William put him to grace, which was 
ſered and taxed at ſive marks, of which was paid fourteen 
quarters of falt, at four ſhillings the quarter. 

In the ninth year of king Heary the fixth, by common con- 
ſent it was ordained, That no prieſt ſhould have a wife or 
concubine within the city ; and if they may be found, the 
finders ſhall have all their cloaths ; and their bodies to the 


goal of the ſaid city, unto the time they ſhall make a fine 
(20) Charter Car. 1. Ann. 11. fol. 3. 
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mon- council of the city. The preſent recorder is 
Robert Dobbyn the younger, eſq. 

The majority of the mayor and council, on the 
monday after the viſitation of the bleſſed Virgin, 
chuſe one of the aldermen to be mayor (27) for 
the next year, who is ſworn, on Michaelmas-day, 
into his office, before the old mayor, or before the 
council in his abſence. 

At the ſame time, the ſheriffs (28) are elected 
out of the aſſiſtants, and are ſworn with the mayor. 

The mayor and council chuſe their recorder (29), 
who is removeable, for miſbehaviour, by the cor- 
poration. They alſo elect a ſword-bearer (30) who 
may carry a {word of ſtate before the mayor, unleſs 
the king or his heirs be preſent. The mayor and 
ſneriffs appoint four ſerjeants at mace, who are to 
attend them, to iſſue mandates, writs, proceſſes, 
&c. and to bear gilded or filver maces, adorned 
with the king's arms, before the mayor. The 
council allo elect a public notary, a coroner, clerk 
of the crown and peace, town-clerk, mareſchal, 
ſearcher, water-bailiff, &c. who are removeable on 
miſbehaviour. The preſent town-clerk is Theodore 
Cooke, eiq; (31). 

By the charter, the mayor and recorder may hold 
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a court of record (32) every monday and friday, Courts. 


for actions of debt, &c. for any ſum without limi- 
tation; as alta, they may hold pleas for lands, &c. 
within the libertics, They hoid a court-leet (33) 
twice a year, within a month after Eaſter and 
Michaclmas. The mayor, recorder, and four eldeſt 


O04 aldermen, 


(2-) Charter Car 1 Ann. 11. fol. 3. (28) Id. ib. (20) Id. 
fol. 4. d. {(:6; Ii. b 

(3:) The falarics of the city office's are as follow, Mayor, 
300. Sheriffs, each, 109!. Recorder, 1ool. 'Town-clerk, ; ol. 
Coroner, l. Sword-bearer, 151. Marſhal or goaler, 141. 
Four Serjeants at mace, each, ol Two Beadies, each, 51. 
Bridewel-keeper, 21. Water bailitf, 2ol ; and Public Notary, 
no ſalary. 


(32) Fol. 5. (33) Ib. 
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aldermen, are impowered, by the charter, to be 
juſtices of goal dejivery (34), and to determine all 
felonies, &c. done in the city and lib-rties, except 
for treaſon ; and no other perſon is to deliver the 
goal, except one or more of the juſtices of the 
benches, maſter of the rolls, or barons of the ex- 
chequer, the mayor to be always joined with them 
in commiſſion. 

They have power to bold an admiralty- court (35) 
within the limits of their harbour, and not to be 
diſturbed therein by any other admiralty-court in 
England or Ireland. They can hold a court of 
orphans (36) once a week, with the tame power as 
that of the city of London. 

They can appoint a ſeneſchal (37) who may hold a 


court of pye-powder, and pleas 28 matters belong- 
ing to ſuch a court. 


Privileges The roayor, beſides his preſiding in theſe courts, 


ot the 


niayor. 


has power to call and adjourn the lame; and in caſe 
of abtence or ſickneſs, he may appoint a deputy, 
who has the fame authority as himſelf, ſuch deputy 
to be one of the aldermen (38), who is to be ſworn 
into the office. In all caſes of election (39) by the 
council, the mayor mutt be ore of the majority, 
be has conuſance of all forts of pleas, and a ſuit 
once begun, thall not be removed from his court 
before it is determined, as the charter fays (40). 
le ard the corporation are to have the returns of 
allize, precepts, bills and warrants, as alſo the 
ſummons and eſtreats of the exchequer, and the 
precepts of the itinerant judges. He and the re- 
corder, with the tour ſenior aldermen, are juſtices 
(41) of the peace within the liberties, and alſo for 
the county of Waterford ; but not as ſuch to pro- 
cecd to the trial of any treaſon, felony, &c. to tie 
lois of life or limb, which, by the charter, they can 

do 


7. (36) Ib. 10. (37) Id. ib. 7. 
d. 4 (40) hc 5. (41) Ib. 6. 
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do in the city. The mayor and council have 
power to tax the citizens, towards defraying any 
neceſſary expence, and to diſtrain, &c. for the re- 
covery of ſuch tax. The mayor and town-clerk 
(42) may take recognizance of debts, according to 
the (4.3) form of ſtatute-merchant (44) and the ſtatute 
of Acton-Burnel ; and to have a ſeal, conſiſting of 
two pieces, to ſeal ſuch recognizances. The 
mayor may puniſh unlawful fiſhers, can make laws 
to regulate the fiſhery, (45) and has power to pu- 
nith the breach of them by fine and impriſonment. 
He is alſo conſervator of the waters, and may puniſh 
according to the ſtatute in that caſe provided. No 
ſhip is to load or unload in any other part of the 
harbour but at the quay of Waterford, unleſs by 
licence from the mayor; except the burgeſs of 
Neu-Roſs, in the county of Wexford. The mayor 
and council may make a guild as the city of Briſtol , 
no guild or fraternity to make by-laws without a 
licence from the mayor. 

The mayor and corporation, by the charter, had 
power to grant licences for the felling of wines, and 
other liquors; but this is diſuſed. 

The theriffs of the city are excuſed from going 
to Dublin to make up their accounts, and may 
account before auditors, or the juſtices of atlize, 
when they thall come to the city. 


All 


(4z) Fol. 9g. (43) Ib. 10. 

(44) Hooker in his Chronicle, page 139, ſays, That, by 
their carter, the mayor of the ſtaple might take ſtatutes and 
recognizances ſtaple, not only in the city concert ning themſelves, 
but alſo of ſundry towns in Leinſter and Munier, and the 
counties of Kilkenny, Wextord, and Fipperary : and that the 
citizens could not be compelled to terve in any hoſting, unleſs 
the king himſelf, or his fon, were prefent. Whoever is curious, 
may rea! a long exhortation of the above- mentioned writer, to 
the citiz.:ns, admoniſhing them, to perſevere in their loyalty 
to the crown of England, and that they may always merit the 
apothegme of, WaTEeRForDIA SEMPER MaNET INTACTE. 


(45) Chart. 7. Car. 1. 
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All manner of fines and forfeitures recovered in 
any of the aforeſaid courts, belong to the ſole uſe of 


the city. 

Here is alſo a corporation of merchants of the 
ſtaple, who are to have a mayor of the ſtaple, and 
two conſtables, with the fame power as the ſtaples 
of London or Dublin. 


Franchiſes In the preamble to the charter, among other in- 
and Privi- ducements for reſtoring it, it is ſaid, That it is an 


leges. 


ancient city; that, from the firſt reduction of this 
kingdom to the preſent time, the inhabitants have 
been of civil converſation, endowed with good 
learning, and generous education, following mer- 
chandiſe; that it appears from their ſurnames, they 
were derived from old Engliſh families; that the 
city has been ho oured with the perſonal reſidence 
of ſeveral kings of England, and for their happy 
and faithful ſervices to the crown, it has been na- 
med in ſome charters, the untouched or virgin 
city, and the chamber of the king. The city liber- 
ties, as mentioned in the charter, are, beſides the 
city and its pro tts, the mount near the W. 
gate, on W.ict iuwwd a fortreſs at that time; the 
houſes, grou..d and foil of the church and chancel 
of Black-friars, and a place there called our Lady's- 
chapel; as alſo, the great port of the city 2 
whi 


(45) Hooker, in the fame Chronicle, p. 139, alſo ſays, 
that the river was bounded and limited from the mouth of the 
ſeas, betwixt Rindowan, where Hooke tower ſtands, upon the 
E. fide, and Rodibanke upon the W. fide; and from thence 
unto Carrick upon Suir, and as far beyond as the river ebbeth 
and floweth that way; and from the faid mouth unto Inoſtaige, 
upon the river Note, and as far as the ſame ebbeth and floweth ; 
and likewiſe from the ſaid mouth unto faint Molins, upon the 
river of Barrow, and ſo far beyond the ſame as the water 
ebbeth and floweth. 

The inhabitants of Roſs have frequently, in ancient times, 
diſputed the priviledges of the citizens upon their river, clauning 
an excluſive priviledge, by virtue of the gift and grant of 
P.oger Bigod, earl marſhal of England, who married a 
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which enters between Ruddy-bank and Ringdown, 
up to Carrick by water, and as far as St. Catherine's- 
pyll reaches to the bounds of Kilbarry, and from 
thence to the bounds of Clontredane, and from theſe 
to the bounds of Portfictim, with the town and 
villages of Killoteran, Ballynakilly and Killbarry, 
with their appurtenances, extending themſelves from 
the Suir to the bounds of Killure, as alſo the ambit 
and precincts of Killculeheene on the N. of the Suir, 
with the village of Newtown, alias Lumbard's- 
town, Ballytruckle and Grange, with all the lands 
lying between theſe villages and the city, to be a 
diſtinct county of itſelf, and to be ſeparated from 
the counties of Kilkenny and Waterford, for ever. 
Saving to the crown a power to keep the aſſizes, 
goal-delivery, and ſeſſions of the peace, in the city, 
of things happening in the county, and to build 
fortreſſes, goals, &c. either upon St. Thomas's- 
hill, or within, or upon the church or chancel of 
Black-friars. 


This charter grants and renews ſeveral privileges 

to the citizens and freemen. 
They may by it remove the mayor for miſbe- 
haviour ; and the council may, upon his death or 
removal, proceed to elect another. The great cuſtom 
called cocquet, is granted to the city (47), which 
may ariſe within the fame, faving to the king = 
little 


the eldeſt daughter f Walter, earl marſhal, in whoſe right he 
was lord of Roſs and the river Barrow, Whereupon certain in- 
quiſitions were taken, in the time of king Edw. III and king 
Rich. II. at Clonmel, by the oaths of fix knights and eighteen 
eſquires, by which the above bounds were found and determined 
for the city of Waterſotd; and that no ſip ſhould be lauen or 
diſcharged but at the quay thereof, there to pay ſuch duties and 
cuſtoms as are duc ; and that the citizens have alſo the prizage 
of wines, and the juriſdiction of the admitalty, within the 
bounds aforeſaid ; all which they enjoyed, by virtue of ſundry 
grants and charters, from ſeveral kings of England. 


(47) Who have a clerk in the cuſtom-houſe to receive 
their duties, 
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little cuſtom, 1. e. 3 d. in the pound to be paid by 
actions only, and ſaving alſo the ſubſidy of pound- 
age, i. e. 12d. in the pound for all merchandiſes 
imported, to be paid by all ſubjects as well as aliens, 
except by the freemen of the city, who are dif. 
charged of pay ing this cuſtom of 12 d. in the pound 
in all the ports of Ireland. The citizens are ex- 
empted from all toll, loſtage, poſtage, pontage, 
murage, pillage and pannage, and payment of all 
ſuch cuſtoms throughout the king's dominions. 
No citizen to be indicted of any mercy of money, 
unleis according to the law of the hundred, 1. e. 
by forfeiture of 40s. of which half ſhall be forgiven, 
and the reſt reſtored in mercy, except fines of 
bread, ale, or watching, which ſhall be in mercy of 
25. 6d. the firſt time half to be forgiven, and the 
other half to be reſtored in mercy. 

The citizens have power to diſtrain their debtors 
by foreign attachments, and not by their own 
pledges. 

No citizen to be compelled to come before any 
itinerant judge out of the city, 

No perſon, not being free, ſhall retail, except 
at fair or market, under the penalty of forfeiting 
the goods or the price to the city. 

The charter grants two markets, to be held 
weekly on wednetday and ſaturday, and a fair on 
St. John Bapritt, all tolls and profits to go to the 
city, with murage of all faleable commoditics, as 
fully as the city of Briſtol enjoys. 

No citizen, for the time to come, ſhall combat 
for any appeal of treaſon or felony within the city. 

By the charter, the mayor and ſheriffs might 
chu wo hogſhcads of wine out of every fhip, 
one before, and the other behind the maſt, for 
408. 20s for each, one to go to the king, and 
the other to the mayor. This privilege the cor- 
poration fold to tne houſe of Ornond. The com- 
mitioners now farm the fame from the call of 
Arian, 
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Arran, who has the priſage of wines throughout 
F the kingdom. 
s The city has a duty of one meaſe of herrin 
q from every boat, called caſtle- meaſe; and out of 
, every other fiſhing boat, one principal fiſh, as often 
j as ſhe arrives, and this granted for ever, for build- 
ing and maintaining a block-houſe at Paſſage. 
» The charter ſays, no lord lieutenant, or chief 
f governor, ſhall ſeize upon the franchiſes of this city 
on any account whatſoever for the future; but that 
the perſon offending oaly ſhall be puniſhed accord- 


2 ing to their crimes, notwithſtanding any law or 

8 ſtatute to the contrary. 

7 The city militia conſiſted in the year 1746, of Militia. 
c 500 men, being divided into 10 companies of foot, 

; under the command of col. Thomas Chriſtmas, 


of which the grenadier company, commanded by 
capt. Francis Barker, were in uniform, having blue 
coats, with ſcarlet linings and gilt buttons, ſcarlet 


a waiſtcoats and breeches, and 901d laced hats. 
There was one independent troop of horſe alſo, 
| in much the ſame uniform, under the command of 


col. Thomas Chriſtmas, the younger. Theſe, to- 
gether with the grenadier company abovemen- 
5 tioned, conſiſted of ſuch as were willing to clothe 
5 themſelvesin uniform. They made a fine appearance, 
and were exceedingly well diſciplined. 


The following companies are incorporated by Compa- 
charter, from the mayor and council. nics. 


1. Merchant retailers, 2. Smiths, 3. Carpenters, 
maſons, ſlaters and coopers. 4. Bakers. 5. Brewers, 
malſters and diſtillers. 6 Barber-ſurgeons. 7. Shoe- 
makers, tanners, ſkinners and glovers. 8. Clothiers, 
weavers, dyers, &c. 9. Victuallers, butchers, &c. 

The city arms are pari per fes. vert, in the upper 
diviſion; three lions paſſant gaurdant in pale in the 
- lower three row-gall-ys or. Creſt, a lion rampant 
| 
holding 
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holding the harp of Ireland, or, ſupporters, a lion 
and a dolphin; the motto which they received from 
king Henry VII. Urbs intacta manet Waterford, 


4 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of ile Mountains and Bogs of this County. 


Otwithſtanding the greateſt part of this county 
may be juſtly reckoned mountainous, yet 
there are ſeveral obſervable elevations, which riſe 
much higher than the reſt, and of which it may be 
oper to make particular mention. 
The firſt I ſhall take notice of, are the mountains 
of Cummeragh, which are a chain of rocky hills, 
beginning about three miles N. of Dungarvan, 
running N. E. for about eight miles, elbow away 
W. and end at no great diſtance from the river 
Suir, near the W. extremity of Middlethird. The 
S. eminence of this ridge is called, by the Iriſh, 
Crookane, probably, from Cruach, an heap; it 
ſtands N. E. from the town of rvan, at the 
diſtance of three Engliſh miles and three quarters. 
On the top of this pike, the mercury fell one 
inch three tenths, which, according to Dr. 
Halley's account, gives 390 yards above the level 
of the ſea. . 3 
keeping the range mountains from this 
vike a to an high table land called, 
Monevullagh (1) which, by the barometer, appears 
to be about 500 yards above the level of the ſea. 
The tops of this range, are deep and boggy; pro- 
ceeding ſtill to the N. this e riſes higher, till 
one arrives near the middle of their length. On 
the higheſt land hereabouts, hogan ba 
inc 


(1) Monad-vailleadh fignifies the roaring mountaia, pro- 
bably from the falls of water from its top. 
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inches four tenths, being about 720 yards perpen- 
dicular. On the ſides of this chain, there are many 
horrid precipices, ai d ſteep declivities, with large 
naked rocks, not only towerds the tops, but alſo 
in moſt of their other crags, till one deſcends into 
the vallies, where conſiderable chips, or parings, 
lie in prodig'--us heaps, cor;hſting of ſtones, inter- 
mixed with fard and gravel, and ſometimes of 
large rocks, and broken fragments. Thus, in time, 
theſe mountains are waſted, no doubt, from their 
being expoſed to the vaſt quantities of hail and 
ſnow, which fall on them, 

On the ſummits of moſt of theſe mountains, are 
large heaps of ſtones, many of a great ſize, but of 
all the irregular ſhapes imaginable; ſuch heaps may 
be obſerved on the tops of ſome mountains, where 
there is ſcarce a ſtone to be ſeen for a great way, 
lying in as much confuſion, as the ruins of a build- 
— — to do; but there are no remains 

mortar ſticking to them. Some think, theſe rude 
heaps to have been the ſkeleton of the hill, expoſed 
to view by rains, ſnow, &c. but they lie in too much 
confuſion to be ſuch; the moſt probable opinion is, 
that theſe heaps are the remains of Speculæ, or 
places for making ſignals, by fires, for alarming 
the country, as occaſion offered; ſuch as Virgil 
more than once mentions. 


Dat Signum Specula Miſenus ab Alta. 
Eneid. Lib. 3. v. 239. 
And again, 
HancSuper inSpeculis, Summoque in verticeMontis. 
| | Lib. XI. v. 526. 


Livy (2) in his account of the war between 
Sulpitius the proconſul, and Philip, which he copied 
almoſt 


(2) Lib. 28. No. 5. Edit. Gruteri. 
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almoſt verbatim from Polybius, takes notice of the 
uſefulneis of theſe kind of ſignals, and gives us this 
account of them. 


Philippus, ut ad omnes hoſtium, motus Poſſet 
Ocurrere, in Phocidem atque Eubœam & Pepare- 
thum mittit, qui loca alta eligerent, unde editi 
ignes apparerent: Ipſe in Tiſſæo (mons eſt in alti- 
tudinem ingentem cacuminis editi) Speculam poſuit, 
ut ignibus procul ſublatis, ſignum, ubi quid moli- 
reatur hoſtes, Momento temporis acciperet. 


Whether theſe watch-places were erected by the 
ancient Iriſh before the invaſion of the Danes, or 
by theſe later people, is uncertain; but it is well 
known, that the Danes made uſe of them, both 
here and in England, to communicate intelligences, 
of invaſions or the like, in a few hours through the 
kingdom. 

In theſe mountains are four conſiderable loughs, 
two of which are called, by the Iriſh, Cumme- 
loughs, and the other two, Stilloges, the largeſt of 
which contains about five or fix acres. In theſe 
loughs, are ſeveral kinds of trout; and in the 
former, are a ſpecies of fiſh, called charrs, about 
two feet long, the male grey, and the female yellow 
bellied ; when boiled, the fleſh of theſe charrs is 
as red and curdy as a falmon, and eats more 
delicious than any trout. It is remarkable, that 


this kind of fith is often found in ſuch lakes, ſituated 


in mountainous places, as we learn from Dr. 
Robinſon's Nat. Hiſt. of Weſtmorland and Cum- 
berland (3). 

In the Stilloges, are a black hungry trout, called 
by the name of the lough, which are very indif- 
ferent food. 

About thoſe lakes, are very fine echoes, where a 
ſingle diſcharge of a piece, will ſeem like a * - 

(3) P. 60. 


i 
c 
c 
| 
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ſmall arms, which is again anſwered from the adja- 
cent hills; and this circumſtance is moſt remarkable 
on the largeſt lough, the banks of which are ſolid 
rock, high and ſtecp, and therefore proper to create 
and multiply an echo. | 

Mr. Additon (4) mentions a lake on the top of 
mount Cenis, between Turin and Geneva, ſomewhat 
reſembling thoſe of Cummeragh. He remarks, 
that the inhabitants thereabouts pretend it is un- 
fathomable ; and he queſtions not but the waters of 
it fill up a deep valley before they come to a level 
with the ſurface of the plain; he adds, that it is 
well ſtocked with trouts. The Iriſh report the fame 
of moſt of theſe mountain loughs. I ſounded one 
of them with ſixty fathom of twine, yet did not 
reach the bottom, 

Though the chain of theſe mountains proceeds 
from S. to N. yet the range of each particular hill 
has its ends E. and W. they are rather vaſt confuſed 
cluſters, than regularly ranged, as mountains are. 
In ſome places, they meet in angles, while others 
belly out toward the middle, and encloſe horrid pre- 
cipices, called glinns; and this irregularity cauſes 
thoſe deep lakes above-mentioned. 

Among another ridge of high mountains, which 
divide the N. W. part of this county from that of 
Ty; is the mountain of Knockmeledown, 

rom the Black-water river, you proceed north- 
wards, for about four miles, by a gradual aſcent, 
till you arrive at the foot of this great mole, the 
eaſieſt acceſs to the top is on the W. fide, up which 
one may make a ſhift to ride. On the S. fide it is 
ſteeper, and almoſt perpendicular towards the N, 
Stones rowled down this fide, from the top, run 
with an amazing rapidity, till they reach the bottom; 
and if they meer with a rock in their paſſage, they 
fly to pieces. By this kind of diverſion, we unhar- 
boured 


(4) Travels, p. 342. 
P 
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boured a ſtag, which lay concealed at the bottom, 
Half way upon the S. fide, the mountain bellies out, 
like a vaſt buttreſs, which ſeems to ſupport the mon- 
ſtrous cone at top. The ſummit of the mountain is 
a pretty ſharp ridge, of no great length, compoſed 
of looſe ſtones, covered with heath. The mercury 
fell here exactly three inches lower than at the level 
of the Black-water river, which, according to Dr. 
Halley, by allowing 30 yards or go feet to an 
inch, gives goo yards for its perpendicular height, 
or 2700 feet; or if, as ſome allow 32 yards to a 
tenth, it will be 60 yards higher, or about 29 yards 
lower, than the mountain of Slieve-Donard, in the 
county of Down (s). 

A picce well loaded, made no great report on the 
top of this mountain; the rarification of the air, and 
the expanſe every way, making the noiſe much leſs 
than it would be in the lower grounds, as we after- 
wards found it (6). 

From the top of this mountain, is a moſt agreeable 
and N poo One ſees the delightful 

lains of the county of Tipperary, extending thi 
—— to the N. - 4 — Caſhel, Gficen — 
diſtant, is very viſible, with the cathedral ; a large 
tract of the Suir, is ſeen for ſome miles; the Com- 
meragh mountains obſtruct the view tothe N. E. and 
the Galters to the N. W. To the S. E. the view is 
open, affording a proſpect of the ocean, the —_— 
an 


(5) When theſe experiments are made, care ſhould be taken 
to note at what height the mercury ſtands in the tube on the 
— ; for upon my meaſuring the ſame height more than once, 

was ſurpriſed to had a very conſiderable difference; and when 
the mercury ſtood high, viz. at about thirty inches, it fell more 
in proportion than when it ſtood lower. When this height was 
meaſured, the mercury in the plain was at 29 inches; had it 
been lower, it would not have fur k three inches at the top ; and 
was it higher, it would have fallen more, as I have found by 
repeated trials ; which I mention, as not having met elſewhere 
with theſe remarks. 


(0) Vid. Vaienius Geogr, lib. 1. cap. 19. prop. ult. 
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and town of Dungarvan, and all the pleafant vale 
extending W. from it to the Biack-water ; more 8. 
you ſee the open of Youghal harbonr, and a large 
tract of the ſea-coaſt towards that of Cork. The 
river Black. water is ſeen for many miles. Here is 
alſo a proſpect of Litmore, and many feats, farm- 
houſes, &c. Having deicended the mountain on 
the W. fide, we came to a road, called the Devil's- 
cauſeway, ſo named from its ruggednets; a mile 
N. where, there is a Jake, called Bzal-loigh, 


which, though in the county of Tipperary part of 


theſe mountains, being io near, cur;olity led us to 
take a view of it. It is of an ovil form, ſurrounded 
on the S. fide by an high hill, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, and very ſteep. 

This lake may contain about fix acres, is very 
deep, of a black colour, occaſioned by the tincture 
of the turfy foil on which it lies. It is ſtored with 
a black trout, of a middle ſize, but not pleaſant to 
eat. Oppoſite to the concave of che mountain, a 
piece being diſcharged, went off with a clap like 
thunder, and was again re-echoed from the adjacent 
rocks, by ſeveral repetitions, which died away, at 
laſt, into a noiſe, reſembling that of the waves of the 
ocean. At one end of the lough, there ſcems to 
have been a channel intended to be cut, in order to 
drain it, to which purpoſe the Iriſh relate a :tury ; 
but the attempt miſcarried, probably the great d--rh 
hindering its being drained. The Romans often 
drained ſuch lakes as the ſe, and hewed out a piilage 
for them to ſome neighbouring river; the diaiuing 
of the Fucinus, by the emperor Claudian, is a well 
known piece of hiſtory. 

As moſt hills abound with minerals, one may 
judge ſtom the chalybeate ſpriugs, which iffue out 
of theſe, that they afford iron. Thel: hills run E. 
and W. as Mr. Ray has long fi:ce obſ-rv<d inft 
of the ridges and chains of loity mountains do; the 
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tops of them divide the counties of Waterford and 
Tipperary. 

Having mentioned the higher eminences of this 
county, it would be needleſs to deſcend to the other 
inferior hills, which are almoſt every where diſperſed 
throngh it. I ſhall therefore proceed to the ſecond 
article, viz. that of the bogs of this county. 

What we call bogs, are the ſame as the Loca 
Paluſtria, or Paludes, to which the ancient Gauls, 
Germans and Britains retired, when b-aten by the 
Romans, as abp. King takes notice; and he juſtly 
attributes the true cauſes of bogs to the want of in- 
duſtry. 

Bogs (he tells us) have great inconveniencies, as 
the rendering uſeleſs great tracts which might be 
meadows, and our eveneſt plains ; they keep people 
aſunder, and conſequently hinder them in their 
aflairs. They are a great deſtruction to cattle, who 
often fall into the pits, and are loſt. They have af- 
forded ſhelter to rogues, &c. The fogs and vapours 
(5) which ariſe from them, defile the air; the over- 
flowing of the bog holes, ſpoils the adjacent rivers, 
and probably hurts the fiſh. The advantages of 
them, which hie allo reckons up, are, iſt, By them 
the natives were preſerved from the conqueſts of 
the Engliſh. ad. They ſupply a great part of the 
kingdom with firing; he tays, he has feen twf 


charked 


(7) As the turf pits ate uſually filled with rains, the ſtagnat- 
ing water: being ſeated, with the bituminous ſubſtance of the 
earth, emits unwhokfome vapours, and would be of ill conſe- 
qu*nce, were it not that moſt of our bogs are ſituated on high 

unde, and in mountainy places; fo that the gentleſt breeze 
of wind bruſhes off the noxious exhalations, which renders 
theſe places more healthy than they would otherwiſe be. When 
theſe hills were formerly thick ſet with trees, the country mult 
hive been very unwlioleteme; becauſe they hindered the diſ- 
perſion ot thele thick fleains, and added a quantity of moiſt ex- 
halations of their own; and when this kingdom was formerly 
thick planted with woos; fluxes, and ſuch like endemical di- 
ſcales, Were much wir iipe thun at preſent. 
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charked (8); then adds, it ſerves to work iron, and 
accounts it to be the ſweeteſt fire that can be 
uſed in a chamber. zd. He takes notice that bogs 
preſerve things ſtrangely, and gives many inſtances 
of it; as leather, butter, and timber, which 
were long preſerved in them, Birch and alder, 
though very ſubject to rot, have been found entire 
in them (9). 

In the bog of Croſs, in the pariſh of Kil-St. Ni- 
cholas, there is a large quantity of ſubterraneous 
timber, moſtly fir and oak; and the latter is tinged 
exceeding black, occaſioned, no doubt, by the vi- 
triolic juices of the earth, of affinity to common 
copperas, which changes the oak, as it does ink- 
galls, into this colour. In this bog, are ſeveral vitri- 
_ olic ſprings. 

The looſe earth of this bog is ſurpriſingly in- 
flammable, a ſpark, from a pipe, having ſet the ground 
on fire for ſeveral yards round; another ſpark, 
being again ſcattered at a diſtance, ſet fire where it 
fell, and ſpread very faſt. This inflammable quality 
is only in one triangular ſpot, being about half 
an acre, which is not fo low as the other parts of 
the bog. 

Moſt bogs may be made profitable land by drain- 
ing, the methods of doing which would be needlcis 
to repeat, being given us by many authors, amor 
others, the reader is referred to the Weckly Eſſays of 
the Dublin ſociety; Rye's Conſiderations on Agricul- 

3 turc; 


8) Mr. Boyle, in his uſefulneſs of natural philoſophy, ſays, 
that in Holland they have a way of charking peat, (which is a 
combuitible turf) which they dig under ground; ard a tkiltul 
di:tiller commended it to him as a geod fewel in chymical nres, 
(LEitays 5. chap. 7.). If this material weuld antwer, inflead of 
charcoal, in the making of iron, the dicovery might be of 
giceat ule. 

(9) For ſeveral curioſities relating to {ubterrarcops timber, 
| reter the reader to Mr. Eelyn's dylva, B. 2, cheap. 3, and to 
Dr. Meriet's Pinax. 
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ture; and fir William Dugdale's Hiſtory of imbank- 
ing, and draining fens and marſhes (10). 

Such land as has a turfy ſod, and will neither 
bring barley, or other grain; it is adviſeable to graff 
up the turf ſods and burn them; afterwards to ſet 
potatoes on the ſpread aſhes, which trench fo deep, 
as to bring up ſufficient mould and clay to cover them, 
aud to mix with the remaining turf unburned, to 
rake mou'd hereafter. Ground, fo ordered, will 
bring a crop of good potatoes, and afterwards a 
crop of oats. If the potatoes be ſet in January, or 
the beginning of February, and are of the kidney 
kind, they may be dug out in July, or the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, and turnip feed may be then ſown, 
winch will be fit to pull and clear off the ground, 
by the time they plow it for oats; fo that in a year 
and a haif, there may be had three crops out of this 
fort of land, which, in its own nature, was not 
worth a ſhilling, and, in ſome places, not ſix- pence 
an acre. If the potatoes be dug in September or 
Oct ob r, turnip ſced then ſown, will be fit for the 
paſture of theep or black cattle, till the time of 
plowing for oats, which, in ſuch fort of land, will 
be beſt in March. 

It may be objected, that if the inland parts of 
this kingdom, having ſuch ground, ſhould run much 
into this puiatoe Cuiture, that our markets would 
be glutted with then. In anſwer to which | would 
olier, that the main deſign is to alter the nature of 
tuch lands, and make them arable; and it is im- 


poſſible 


(10) To prevent the drains, or trenches, from filling up, 
De, Fiot gives the tollowing method in his hiſtory of Oxtorc- 
ſnire, chap. x. & 82. An ingenious counttyman having dug 
his trenches about three feet deep, and two feet broad, he 
hrſt laid at the bottom, green black thorn buſhes, aud on 
them a ſtratum of large round ſtones, ſuch as wouid not lie 
cloſe, and over thele another layer of black thorn, and upon 
them ſtraw io keep the dirt from falling in between; by which 
means he kept his trenches open, and procuied fo conftant 4 
drain, that the land foon funk eigitecu inches, and became 
{114 enough to ſupport carriages, 
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poſſible there can be a glut, when hogs are fattened 
with potatoes, which pork 1s excellent in its kind, 
will afford a good price, and is eaſily brought to 
market; and that, without this management, ſuch 
lands cannot be made arable. 

Allow the charge of burning and grafting to be 
twelve pence an acre, the oat crop defrays all the 
expence, and the others are clear gain. When the 
oat crop is off, nothing ought to be done to the 
land, except the owner would ſow it again with 
turnips, till the May following, then he ought to 
fallow it, and to manure it with ſand or lime, and 
ſow it with wheat in Auguſt, not veaturing to ſtay 
till September, for then wet weather beginning to 
ſet in, would make ſuch grounds too poachy. This 
kind of culture, Mr. Rye informs us, was but 
lately known in the county of Cork; and as it is 
yet a ſtranger in this and moſt of the other counties 
of this kingdom, in which this kind of land much 
_— it was thought neceſſary to inculcate it 


Marſh earth, as Mr. Evelyn obſerves (11), though 
of all others the moſt churliſh, a little after it is 
firſt dug and dried, may be, with labour and ex- 
e brought to an excellent temper; for it 

ing no other than the product of rich ſhme, and 
the ſediment of land waters, which are uſually fat, 
as allo the rotting of ſedge, and the ſpray of trees, 
become, when converted into mould, a very profi- 
table foil, Beſides theſe materials, moſt of our 
bogs are compoſed of a congeries of moſs, which 
this kingdom abounds with. The turf-holes, in a 
ſhort time, grow up with it again, which, by ſtop- 
ping the ſprings, contributes greatly to the thicken- 
ing the ſcurt in moit bogs. Dr. Plot fays (12), that 
theſe ſtringy roots, that make up the ſubſtance of 
turf, never flouriſh ab we ground; from whence 

P 4 he 


(11) Phil. Diſe. on Farrh, p. 4. 
(12) Hiſtory of Statt. Chap. III. 8 14. 
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he imagines, that there are many ſubterrancous 
ou not noticed; and adds, that in the N. of 

ngland, the pits grow up with this moſs again in 
twenty or thirty years time (13). 


CHAT. VEIL 


Some Hints relating to Agriculture. 


ARTH, as almoſt every one knows, is a 
compolition of gravel, ſand and clay. Clay, 
without fand or gravel to open it, is unfit for the 
production of vegetables; and fo are mere gravel 
and fand without clay. 
Salts may, by opening clay, ſupply the place of 
ſand or gravel. | | 
Thus, clay, gravel, ſand and falts, are to each 
other proper manures, as their proportions vary ; 
clay being as proper for ſand, as ſand is for clay. 
Agreeable to this, is the practice of manuring 
with ſand, ſea-ſhells, lime, ſalt, aſhes, &c. 1 
he 


(13) That the growth of bogs is very quick, appears from a 
relation of the fame author, ia his Natural Hiſtory of Stafford- 
ſhire, where he tells us of a parcel of timber, cut down near 
Biſhop's-caſtle, in the county of Salop, by fir Robert Howard, 
in the late civii wars; which, being neglected by reaſon of 
the war, in fix years time, was halt overgrown : though by 
the way, favs he, it muſt be noted, that fach a weighty body 
as timber, finks more in proportion the firſt years, than they 
do after. But it is probable, from another inſtance, that thoie 
moſſes do not rife above an inch in a year, from a lump of 
coins of Edward IV. (ſuppoſed to be loſt in a purſe, which rot- 
ted away) taken up in ſuch a moſs, in Yorkthire, eighteen teet 
deep, which, being about 200 years, this moſs grew about a 
foot in eleven years, i, e. about an inch per annum, and a half 
proxime. This calculation, if it be true, may give ſome hint 
towards gueiſing the time, that horns and other materials lie 
buried ; but I do imagine bogs grow much faſter than one inch 
per annum in ſome places, having ſeen a tobacco-pipe at Cur- 
1.2hmore, which was found buried ſeveral feet deep, but 
could not have lain there many years ; it being not vey long 
race their firſt ute in this kingdom. 
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The propereſt fort of ſand for manure, is that 
taken up on the ſea-coaſts; which is a compoſition 
of ſen ſhells, ſeveral kinds of ſtones, divided into 
ſmall grains, as parts of lime-ſtone, ſparrs, free- 
ſtone, rag ſtone, flints, &c, all which generally 
lying promifcuouſly together on the ſea- ſhores, have 
their ſides fo rubbed againſt each other, by the 
rolling of the waves, that they are conftantly pro- 
ducing what we call fand. 

Sand abounds with more of that kind of ſtone, 
of which the adjacent promontories are formed, or 
which moſt abounds on the ſpot. Thus it differs 
in its qualities in ſeveral bays; and, upon trial, all 
ſea · land is not found equally good for the improve- 
ment of land. In Dungarvan harbour, the ſand is 
of a light grey colour, and weighty ; the greater 
part of its compolition, are particles of lime- ſtone, 
the ſand affording lime by calcication, with a mix- 
ture of Micz or glittering particles, which, upon 
waſhing off the lime, were found to be grains of 
ſparr, or tranſparent flint; and theſe, as well as 
the lime-ſtone particles, have their uſe in improving 
land. 

The ſand of Youghal harbour, is of a reddiſh 
colour, and not fo much prized as the former; the 
adjacent rocks being of the ſume colour as the fand, 
i. e. a brown grit or free-ſtone, lighter than that of 
Dungarvan, and conſiſts of but a tew ſhining par- 
ticles. What may alſo contribute to the leſſening 
the value of it, is its being taken up near the mouth 
of the Black- water river, which may wath off its 
falts, and render it freſher than the other (1). 


Sand 


(1) Dr. Cox, in the Philoſophical FrantaQtions, gives us an 
account of the methods ulcd in Cornwall aud Devonthue, of 
manuting with fea-fand, together with a Ce:cription of the ſe- 
veral kinds of ſea- ſands taken up on tie Coaits; as at Plymouth, 
a bluith land; near Scilly and be Land's-end, white and glit- 
teting. Oa the N. fea, about Faddow, and E. towards Lundy, 
the land is rich and of a browa red colour, compoſed moſtiy 
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Sand juſt drained from the falt-water, fo that it 
can be conveniently carried, is better than that 
which lies long expoſed to the weather; for the 
rain hurts it by waſhing away its falts; but our 
country people generally let it lie in heaps a conſi- 
de:able time before they remove it, in order to have 
it dry, and conſequently the leſs weighty for car- 
riage. The common expence of a lighter load of 
this ſand is a crown, belides the charge of bringing 
it up the country upon horſes. Dr. Cox tells us, 
that, in England, they lay out about 300 ſacks of 
ſand on a Corniſh acre, which is about a twelfth 
larger than our ftatute acre, and may be about 275 
ſacks to our acre, each ſack being generally about 
an horſe load. Gervais Markham in his farewel 


to huſbandry, allows ſixty or eighty buthels to an 


acre. Oue remark made in this country is, that the 
farther 


of broken cockle-ſhe!''* He alſo mentions a difference of the 
grain in the ſame h bour, as in Ply Huth the larger grained, 
which, becauſe it remains longeſt the ground, he ſays, 
is beſt for the landlord; but the inalle't for the tenant, who 
only til. for four years, becaute it works iooner, and yields 
a ſpeedy return. 

In Falmouth haven, he mentions a fort of ſand, or rather 
coralline, (1 ſuppoſe ftom its red colour, which it may have 
from a great number of ſmall ſhells, whoſe infides were red, 
and may be had in plenty on our ſhores, by naturaliſts called 
Conchz Corallinz) which lies a foot deep under the ooze, and 
being removed, is taken up by a dredge. Of all theſe diffe- 
rent kinds, he fays, the redaith is the beſt, next the blue, 
then the white, and that taken up from under the ſalt-water, 
either by dredges, or being left open by the ebbing of the 
tide, beſt of all. | 

Mr. Rye alſo recommends the large grained ſhelly-ſand, 
which, he fays, is much eſteemed by the huſbandinen of 
Ibarun and E. Carbery, in the county of Cork, and gives us 
ſome particulars of its great ſucceſs. Probably, this ſand con- 
fiſts of a great quantity of ſea-ſhells, mixed with lime-ſtone, 
which every one knows are of the ſame nature. For the 
goodneſs of thele ſhells in manure, I refer the reader to arch- 
biſhop King's diſcourſe on that ſubjeQ, publiſhed in the Phi- 
toſophicil Tranſactions, and in the appendix to Boate's Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of hickind, 
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farther it is carried from the ſea, the leſs quantity 
ſerves in proportion, and that land near the coaſt 
requires much more. Pure fandy foils are not fre- 
quent in this kingdom; but if there be ſuch, a 
mixture of clay is certainly the propereſt manure : 
for an account of which, I refer the reader to 
Lowthorp's abridgment of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, vol. 2. page 781. f. 76, 77, as given by 
Mr. White and Dr. Lifter. 

Scarcity of lime-ſtone in many parts of the coun- 
try, or elſe the great and frequent uſe of ſea-fand, 
has, in a manner, quite laid aſide this other method 
of improvement. The little lime that is burnt 
with us for manure, is made in large round furze 
kilns, with one door; and for other uſes, generally 
in ſmall round running kilns, with calm. As turf 
is plenty in moſt parts of this county, the turf-kilns 
for burning great quantities of lime for manure are 
preferable to any other. The barony of Muſkery, 
and other parts in the county of Cork, exceed moſt 
other places of Ireland in the great quantity of lime- 
ſtone burnt there, and in the number of kilns. 
The ſtructure of theſe kilns is ſo very caſy, that the 
common labourers in that county ſet down their kilns 
and burn them, without the help of a maſon. 

Marl is but little known among us; yet much 
of it might be had ia moſt bogs, ſituated near lime- 
ſtone ground; and ſome has been already diſcover- 
ed in this county, in a few places mentioned in 
Chap. III. In the gardens of Liſmore, an excellent 
kind has been found. This manure was firſt ſaid 
to be introduced by the Romans into Britain, is of 
excellent uſe for moſt foils, and of ſeveral colours, 
as white, grey, blue, red, &c. It is preſerved, 
according as it is more or leis apt to diflolve after 
wetting; and as it ferments more or leis ſtrongly 
with acids, But few matls diſcover their virtues 
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the firſt year (2), When it is rich and unctious, 
it is adviteable to apply it the leſs copiouſſy; for 
the too thick covering is the worlt extreme. 

Before I procced to the different kinds of culture, 
it may be requiſite to fay ſomewhat of the burning 
of land ; which, by a late act of parliament, the 
legiſlature has, in ſome meaſure, prohibited. 

The chief objectious uſed againſt this practice are 
there following, which I find collected to my hand, 
by the late ar biſhop King, ir his diſcourſe on 
manuring lands, in the North, by ſea-ſheils. ift, 
He ſays, it defiles the air, and cauſes wind and rain. 
2diy, It is nut practicable in a wet ſummer. gdly, 

It 


(2) Pliny informs v: (Nat. Hitt. lib. 19. cap. 8) that matle 
does not always aniwer expectation the fir? year, which may 
perhaps diſcontage the huſbandman; but he till ought to wait 
till the next ſeaſon, and to make frequent trials of divers pro- 
portions cf it, at all ſeaſuns of the year, with different kinds 
of grain, upui all forts of foil, till the moſt neceffary and 
ſuitable circumſtances be found out; fo ſhall he attain to a 
knowledge beyond the expeQation, or perhaps imitation of his 
neighbours, 

Agricola ſays, Quanto quzque marga eſt pinguior, tanto, 
magis ca, pingueſcunt arva, quo durior, eo 15 annos du- 
tat antequam falvatur. Dr. Plot, in his hiſtory of Staffordſhire, 
cap. III. $. 22. ſeys, that in tome places in that county, they 
have hard, ſtony, ſlaty forts of marl, which muſt be dug with 
pick and crow, it riſing ſume times in great ſtones, as much as 
two men can load; of which fort there is white, red, and blue; 
they are all, though very hard, diſſolvable with eaſe, with the 
weather, like lime; and, in a ſhort time, ſpread well upon 
the ground. Theſe forts the huſbandmen prefer to the clayey 
mails, which, upon long tillage, bind and ſtiffen their lands ; 
whereas thote looſen the ſtiffeſt clay, and make it yield better 
graſs than otherwiſe it would. Theſe ſpending themſelves gra- 
dually, laſt longer in the ground, though the others probably 
fatten it ſooner. 

This fort of hard marl, is found in the barony of Fermoy, 
in the county of Cork, called there by the name of rotten 
line-fone, and is an excellent manure. Somewhat of this 
kind I have met with in the weſtern parts of this county, 
where it it is alſo uſed. But I have lately ſcen a moſt excel- 
Jer tort noſt as white as lime, in the pariſh of Tubrid, 
in the Caunty of Tipperary, between that place and Ardhnane. 
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It deſtroys the ſap of the earth and roots of the 
raſs, and all other vegetabl=s ; and laſtly, renders 
it uſeleſs for ſeveral years after the thicd in which it 
is plowed. To theſe it is anſwered, the ſmoak of 
great cities equally defile the air, but cannot be 
laid aſide. As to the ſecond objection, there are 
only few ſummers but a diligent huſbandman may 
burn his peat. As to its deſtroying the ſap of the 
earth and roots of the graſs, this is the deſign of 
burning, for he talks here of reducing heath and 

Sour graſs, and coarſe ſmall ſedge, will have 
their nature altered by the fire; and the beſt method 
of changing the nature of the heathy mountain, is 
to graff it up by the roots and burn it, which will 
afford a quantity of lixivious falt, ſufficient to open 
and meliorate the ſoil. As to his laſt objection, of 
rendering the land many years uſeleſs after the 
third, it is anſwered, that it is not ſo much the 
burning of the land, but the working the heart of 
it out that produces that effect of ſterility. Inſtead 
of burning, his grace recommends the practice of 
manuring with ſhells ; but this, although it is very 
good, yet it cannot be uſed on land but within twelve 
miles of water-carriage ; fo that for all inland parts 
further off, the country man muſt have recourſe to 
burning his heathy and boggy ground; and more 
eſpecially, if marl or lime · ſtone are not to be had 
within that diſtance. 

To this practice of burning, it is we owe the 
taking in of a great tract of our heathy and boggy 
mountains in this country; but it muſt be confeſſed, 
that in lower grounds, and where the manures are 
to be had at a reaſonable diſtance, the practice ought 
not to be allowed. The beſt, cheapeſt, and calieſt 
method of burning ground, is to raiſe the ground up 
with a plow ; then the workmen have no farther 
trouble than to lift up the fore part of the ſod with 
the graffer, the ſides of it having been firſt cut with 
the plow : thus all coarſe, rough, moſſy and heathy 

grounds, 
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grounds, may be burned. Every field carries its 
own manure for that time; but more than two 
crops ought not to be taken off; and the next year 
to fallow, manure the ground, and fo leave it in 
heart. By this praCtice, the countryman will do 
juſtice to himſelf and his landlord; and it ſeems 
juſt, that a perſon, who quits his farm in a ruined 
condition, ſhould be branded, by law, with igno- 
miny. 

The ſucceſs of this method, as in moft other 
caſes, depends upon the judgment and diſcretion 
of the huſhandman. It muſt be a piece of indiſ- 
cretion, when the farmer cuts up and burns fods, 
which are one or two thirds of the foil; for then 
beſides the conſumption of the ground, he forces 
too great a quantity of ſalts for the. preſent, and 
ſtarves the remaining crops. But when he only 
ſhaves off the upper ſward, taking up no more of 
the foil than what the roots of unprofitable vege- 
tables ſtick in, and then provides a ſufficient quan- 
tity of furze, briars, &c. to burn with the ſods, he, 
in this manner, doubly improves his land, by clear- 
ing his paſture, and manuring his fallows. Thus 
far, burning ſeems not ſo bad. But when they 
over-do the thing, by reducing the ſods to perfect 
aſhes, whereby much of the ſalts are waſted, this is 
not the deſign of burning; but to clear the land of 


rubbiſh, to expel the redundant humours, and pre- 


pare wet tough clay for breaking and ſpreading, 
and to make it more light and tractable with ma- 
nure, which before, becauſe of its cold and __— 

uality, it could not incorporate with. Another 
— is the making the heaps too large; thus the 
middle will be overdone, while the outſide is ſcarce 
warmed through; beſides, this cauſes an unequal ferti- 
lity ; for theſe large fires cannot draw to them the 
Juices of the contiguous earth; theſe ſpots, though 
pared ever fo low, have till the advantage of the 
reſt of the ground; the truth of which, aiterwards 


appears 
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appears in the viſible inequality of the rankneſs and 
greenneſs of the corn in thoſe places, when it firſt 
comes up: therefore, the fires ought to be as nu- 
merous as poſſible, whereby a more equal fertility 
will follow, aud the work be as ſoon done. Ano- 
ther miſtake in this method, is the letting the heaps 
lie too long after they are burned, till heavy rains 
waſh away their ſalts. But the moſt promiſing way 
is, to ſpread them as ſoon as the hills are tolerably 
well burned, and to cover them with the other foil. 
The hot aſhes will deftroy the vermin, and the ſeeds 
and tender roots of noxious plants. They will alfo 
warm the earth , and expel the barren juices; and 
therefore come with double advantage. 

But to draw this to a concluſion. Burned land is 
fo far from being quite uſeleſs for many years, that 
it is known to throw up a conſiderable coat of grals 
the firſt year after it is laid down; and it is obſerv- 
ed by perſons not a little curious in affairs of this 
nature, that this kind of graſs is better liked by 
cattle, and is found to be better, both for milk and 
fleſh, than fields of the ſame kinds of foil that have 
not felt the fire. 

I now proceed to ſay ſomething of the different 
kinds of culture of wheat, barley, oats, &c. 
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Of all the ſeveral forts of wheat (3), theſe three heat. 


are principally recommended, vz. the white bald 
lam mas, 


(3) In the choice of feed, Dr. Plot tells us (Hiſt of Stat- 
fordſhire, p. 347.) they have a double refpeR, firlt to the grain 
itſelf, and 2dly, to the land it grew on. As to the firſt, they 
take but little care how fmall their ived Wheat is, fo it be free 
from ſmut and teeds : for as firong and fair feed degenerates 
into a povrer graia, fo on the contrary, the latter will produce 
that which is fair and full breafted ; nor do they matter how 
poor and hungry their land be, which affords the feed, though 
to be fouvwn on thei richeit ſoil. la gen-r9!, they chuſe corn 
for feed, that grew in land of a quite diirerent temper from 
that it is to be ſown upon; thus they chuſe their ſeed barley, 
that is to be ſoven on their clay lands, from the ſandy; and fo 
the contrary, ſometimes the aorthera exchaaging ſeeds with 

the 
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lammas, the red baid lammas, and the bearded 
wheat; and this laſt particularly for cold moift 
ounds, not that this grain delights in this kind of 
Jand, for it therein often degenerates into reyly, 
Wheat ought to be ſown with us in Auguſt, which 
15 the practice of Germany and Flanders, where t 
generally end with the firſt new moon in October (4). 
But with us, they rarely begin before that time. The 
old ſaying, which came originally from hot coun- 
tries, will prejudice the farimer, if he minds it, viz, 
ſow wheat in the dirt, and rye in the duſt. This 
is proper for Spain and warm climates, where the 
rain does not ſet in till the autumnal equinox; but 
in this country, we have rain at all ſeaſons. In order 
to ſow wheat in Auguſt, we ought to make our 
fallow in October or November before, that the 
winter's froſt and ſnow may meliorate the ground. 
He that deſigns to ſow wheat in the beginning of 
Auguft, muſt firſt have old ſeed (g); and ſecondly, 
he muſt ſoak it in briae, and lime it. This method 


prepares 


the ſouthern parts of the county. For ſhould they go on to 
ſow, each his degenerated feed, it would (fays he) come at laſt 
to be very bad corn. This is a method which ſeems fo ra- 
tional, that it is to be wiſhed it was ptactiſed among us. 

(J) In Spain, Italy, and the iſlands of the Mediterranean, 
they begin to ſow wiccat the firſt a-w moon in September, and 
ſo go on; and end with the new moon in November. In Spain, 
land fown in September, was found to yield a better crop than 
that wich was tuwa ia Octoher ; and that in Oftober, better 
than that in November ; which proves, that it is of more ad- 
vantage to ſow 1t early an late. They have obſerved allo, 
that it is very profitable to fow in the new moon, becauſe it 
will ſhoot forth and thrive the ſooner. Abridg. of the Phil. 
Tranſ. v. 2. p. 741. by the earl of Sandwich. 

(5) For ſeveral liquors and experiments for the — of 
. I refer the teader to Houghton's collection. Sic Hugh 

lat tells us of a poor countryman, who paſſing over an arm 

of the fea, with his ſeed-corn in a ſack, by miſchance at his 

landing fell into the water, and ſo his corn being leſt there till 

the ebb, became ſomewhat brackiſh ; ſuch was the neceſſity 

of the man, that, notwithſtanding he was out of all hopes 

of! any good ſucceſs, yet not being able to buy any _ er 
W 
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prepares it for ſprouting, when the weather is drv, 
and prevents ſmut (6); a buſhel and a half is ſut- 
ficient for an Englith acre; for wheat ſoven fo early 
will plant prodigiouſly upon the firſt froſts, and 
would be too rank if ſown thicker. Thus when 
the ground 1s mellow, the days long, and the cattle 
ſtrong, this work will be over, and will be reaped 
the ſeaſon following in July, when the fun will make 
it hard, and fit for an early market ; whereas wheat 
ſown in October, will not be ripe till the latter end 
of Auguſt, when the great deus happen, which 
vents its being hard, and fit for preſent uſe. It 
Fath not time to be up in a planting ſtate when the 
froſts come, and will require two buſhels and an 
half to an acre. The days are ſhort, and bad 
weather interrupts the courſe of the buſineſs, if 
ſown in the beloved allhallowtide dark in November. 
The frofts often kill it in its time of fpring ; the 
countryman then upbraids the land and the weather, 
but not his own neglect. Theſe rules may be laid 
down as maxims not to be changed. Lay lime or 
ſand on the ſod, fallow in October or November, 
drag in March, turn in May, and ſow in the begin- 
ning of Auguſt old ſeed, pickled and limed. When 
accidents happen, that wheat cannot be ſow till the 
beginning of November, Mr. Rye adviſes, to defer 
it till the beginaing of January or February. If 
the froſty ſeaion threatens, provided the land has 
any 


ſowed the ſame upon his plowed grounds ; and in fine, he reap- 
ed a crop of goodly wheat, ſuch as in that year none of his 
neighbours bad the like. Plat's Jewel-houſe of Art and Na- 
ture, Chap. 104. 

(6) In Oxſordfhire, Dr. Plot tells us, when their wheat is 
ſmutty, they have a way of whipping it firſt, and then threſh- 


ing it afterwaids. Their manner of whipping, is troakiog the 


corn, by a handful at a time, againſt a door, ſet on its edge; 
and when a ſheaf is thus whipped, they biad it up again for the 
fail ; by which means, though tedious, the ſimut-bags or balls, 
are preſerved unbroken ; and by the ſtiength of a good wind, 
and care in the raying, moſt pirt of them may be gotren out, 
and the wheat lett clear. Hitt. ot Ot. Chap. ix. F. 107. 
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any declination to the S. and S. W. he tells us, after 
the froſt is paſt, he has ſeen wheat ſown in January, 
upon graft ground, that was reaped the 2oth of 
Auguſt, and the grain good, though a backward 
ſummer. 

The wheat brought into the haggard, ought to 
be put on ſtands, whole feet ſhould have caps of 
ſtone (7), to prevent rats and mice from deſtroy- 


ing 


(7) It may be worthy of remark, that there is ſcarce any 
thing which drives away rats and mice from a houſe or barn, 
more intallibly than laying birdlime in their haunts: for though, 
in other reſpett:. they are not over cleanly ; yet being ver 
curious of their furr, if but daubed with this Ruff, it is 2 
very troubleſome to them, that they will even ſcratch their 


Fins from their backs to get it off, eſpecially rats, and though 


they do not deſtroy themſelves on this account, ye: they will 

never frequent a _ where they have ſuffered in this way. 
Mr. Jethro Tull in his huſbandry (Chap. 11.) ſays, that the 
belt way of keeping a great quantity of wheat is drying it, 
He tells us, when ke lived at Oxford, one of his neighbours 
was very expert at this, having praQiſed it for a great part 
of his life. When wheat was under three ſhillings a buſhel, 
he bought in the markets as much of the middle fort of wheat 
as his money would reach to purchaſe. His method was to 
dry it on a hair-cloth, on a malt kilo, with no other fewel 
than clean wheat ſtraw, never ſulfering it to have any ſtronger 
heat than that of the fun The longeſt time he ever let it te- 
main in this heat was twelve hours, and the ſhorteſt time about 
four hours: the damper the wheat was, and the longer in- 
tended to be kept, the more time it required to dry: but how 
to diſſiaguiſhi nicely the degrees of dampneſs, and the number 
of hours proper for its continuance upon the kiln, he faid, 
was an art impoſſible to be learned by any other method than 
by practice. About twenty-three or twenty-four years ago, 
wheat being at 12s. a buthel, he had in his granaries 5000 
quarters of dryed wheat, pone of which coft him above 3s. 
a bulnel. This drycd wheat was eſteemed by the London 
bakers, to work better than any new wheat the market af- 
forded. His ſpeculation, which put him upon this project, 
was, that 'twas only the ſuperfluous moiſture of the grain that 
cauſed its corruption, and made it liable to be eaten by the 
wevil ; ard that when this moiſture was dried out, it might 
be kept ſweet and good for many years; and that the effect of 
all heat uf the ſame degree was the ſame, whether of the ſtraw 
of 
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ing it, where it may ſafely remain to the March 
following, to be threſhed out and delivered to the 
buyer. About 12s. a barrel is ſaid to be a faving 
price to the ſeller. 

Beer barley requires the richeſt, mel'oweſt, and Beer 
dryeſt ſoil. In a moiſt ſoil, it is ſaid to degenerate barley. 
into oats and reely (8). A ſtiff land, except it be 
well meliorated by culture, is not good for it, the 
crop not coming ſuant ; but fome parts will be 
green, when the other parts will be ripe. It thrives 
beſt in lime-ſtone land, next in grit-ſtone Jand, as 
alſo red-ftone land, when dry and not fpringy, wel! 
cultivated and manured, will bring a crop of good 
beer barley. Potatoe ground, after one crop, is ex- 
cellent for producing this grain; alſo the ground 
of ſneep-· walks; but theſe are inconſiderable in tis 
county. | 

The ſtiffer land muſt be ſowed from the middle 
of September to the middle of October; the lighter 
mellow foil, may be ſown from that time to the 
middle of November ; but if froſt ſhould ſet in, the 
remaining ſowing may be delayed to the end of 
Jonny. The potatoe ground may be ſowed laſt 
of all. 

What is called Engliſh barley (in order to diſtin- p,gjig 
guiſh it from beer barley, and (mall barley) is a barley. 
tender plant, and cannot bear the froſt. It has two 
rows of grains, and delights in a warm rich foil; 
but does not ripen, and turns oaty in cold grounds. 

It is more difficult to fave here than in England; 
the grain having a thin ſkin is early penetrated by 
wet, whereby it ſwells. If not well dryed, it heats, 
and changes its colour. This grain, though not 

Q 2 cultivated 
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or of the ſun. As a proof, he would ſhew that every grain of 
his wheat would grow after having been kept ſeven years. 
Mr. Tull adds, that he was a moſt fincere hone!t yeoman, who, 
from a ſmall ſubſtance he began with, left behind him about 
2 the greateſt part whereof was acquired by the drying 
method. 


(5) Lolium datnel, or ivray. 
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cultivated among us ſo much as beer barley, is cer- 
tainly better for malt than it, which, having darne] 
generally mixed with it, is of fo intoxicating a na- 
ture, that its effects ſeem as ſudden as thoſe from 
opium; but in Engliſh barley, no ſuch grain is 
found. 

Small barley, Hordeum Diſtichum Præcox, ſo 
called by Dr. Plot; and in England, rath ripe bar- 
ley, from its early ripening ; it having been ſown, 
and returned to the barn again in two months time; 
and commonly in nine or ten weeks. 

It is originally a native of Patney, in Wiltſhire, 
where the toil, as the doctor informs us, is of to pe- 
culiar a nature, that whatever other barley is ſown 
there, it is turned into this fort; a feat, which, they 
ſay, no other land will perform. He adds, that in 
a few years, in Oxfordſhire, it again degenerates 


into common barley. Nat. Hiſt. of Oxf. chap. vi. 
I. 29. 

The conveniency of this grain is very conſidera- 
ble in wet and backward ſprings, and moiſt autumns, 
as was that of the year 1544; for when many other 
countries loſe their ſeaſons; and ſome of the more 
northern ones, perhaps, their crop; this may be 
ſown the latter end of May, and will come to be 
rip2 in the worſt of ſummers. 

Among us, we have thoſe different kinds of oats, 
viz. the common white, which are fair to the eye, 
and coveged by feeders of horſes; but rejected by 
the experienced meal-man : for they have two very 
thick coats, that take up ſo much ſpace, as that 
the mealy grains are very ſmall. The true Engliſh 
black oat yields the moſt flour, having very thin 
ſhells, and is the moſt profitable to the meal-man. 

The wild grey oat, being a poor hungry kind, 
is very common. Thoſe have tails or ſpires, and 
ſcem to be an oat degenerated from poverty 
ground; it being difficult to keep the black oat free 
trum them. The white oat thrives well in light, 
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hot, gravelly land, that would not agree with the 
black oat ; which flouriſhes beſt in ſtiff wheat land; 
likewiſe in the cold red-ſtone foils (of which, there is 
much in this county) inclining to moiſture; and on 
the tops of bleak hills, expoſed to the rigid north. 
So that where neither wheat nor barley will thrive, 
oats, of this kind, will make plentiful returns. The 
culture of oats is ſo well known, I need fay little of it. 
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The potatoe is a bacciſerous herb, with eſculent Potatoes. 


roots, bearing winged leaves, and a bell-flower. 
They were originall\ brought out of Virginia, by fir 
Walter Raleigh, who, ſtopping in this Kingdom, 
ſome were planted here, where they have ſince throve 
very well, and to good purpoſe : for in the war time, 
when all the corn above ground was deſtroyed, they 


ſupported the people. From this kingdom, they 


were ſent to Lancaſhire, where they are very nu- 
merous, and began to gain ground in England. 
There are ſeveral kinds of this root known to ns, 
viz. 1. The kidney potatoe, yellow and white, flat, 
and ſhaped ſomewhat like a kidney-bean, but longer 
in proportion. 2. The round white potatoe. 3. The 
yellow large potatoe, diſtinguiſhed in Dublin by the 
epithet of the yellow Muitter potatoe. 4. The 
round red; and g, the black and blue Kin potators, 

The fla: kidney potatoes, are lion or ſet in ſa- 
nnary or February, in order to have them ripe the 
eartier, Viz. about the end of June; but if tet later, 
they come in alſo later in proportion. They do not 
bear keeping as the others will, and are never ſent 
to diſtant markers, The round white are generally 
ſer with theſe, and are much of the ſame nature. 
The ye!ow patatoe is peculiarly valuable for kerp- 
ing mo? part ot the following tummer, 

Theſe are the kind which are ſent to Dublin, and, 
in tines of ſcarcity, are a teatonable relief to the 
poor. The round red is a prod l. ind, and increaſes 
much; but, with us, it is never cultivated by ittelf, 
a tew odd oncs being gonirally thrown into the 
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earth by accident with the others. The black or 
blue ſkin potatoe, is but little cultivated here; but 
in ſome places, in the counties of Cork and Tippe- 
rary, it is much eſteemed, and is faid to afford the 
labourer a flronger and more invigorating diet, than 
any of the others. 

All theſe different kinds are ſubject to be deſtroy- 
ed by hard frofts, not only in the ground, but in 
the houſe after they are dug. Some recommend 
their being buried in the ground fo deep, as that 
the froſt cannot reach ſo far; but the beſt method 
ſeems to be, after they are timely dug out, viz. in 
October, to have them well covered with ftraw or 
fern, a:d to keep fires burning near them durin 
the continuance of the froſt. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe precautions, the great froſt in the year 1739 
made dreadſul havock of them. | 

The ground being plowed or dug, the beds being 
firſt marked out, if the potatoes are very ſmall, they 
ſet them whole; or if large, they may be cut into 
many pieces, having an eye to each, and generally 
lay them about a foot or more aſunder, coverin 
them with earth and the ſods out of the trenches ; 
and tins is called the firſt covering. Then, with the 
plow or ſpade, the earth is looſened in the trench, 
in order to be thrown on with ſhovels at the ſecond 
covering, which is done when they begin to ſhoot 
above gr: und; and this they name trenching. Some- 
times a third covering is given, when they begin to 
ſurmount the ſecond, which is alſo dug out of the 
trench. The breadth of a bed is ſaid to be beſt at 
tix feet; for then there will be a ſufficient covering 
of earth on it. Fern roots rot potatoes; and in 
jummer it is requiſite to weed them out with other 
incumbrances. The bloſſom of the potatocs are 
ſucceeded by a fruit, called the potatoe-apple, 
which, when ripe, ſhews the potatoes are alſo come 
to maturity. They generally dig them quite out 
belore the froſts ſet in. 

Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithitanding what ſome perſonas think to the 
contrary, the culture of potatoes is beneficial to this 
kingdom, and the merchant finds a profit in export- 
ing them to our garriſons of Port-Mahon and 
Gibraltar, and to other places. 

In this county they are much cultivated, as they 
deſerve to be in other parts of the kingdom, where 
there are conſiderable tracts of rough, moſſy and 
ſpewy ground, neither fit for wheat or barley. Thoſe 
roots lie fafe under ground from ſcorching heats, 
and thrive beſt in the greateſt rain, and they are 
juſtly called under-ground granaries : For whenever 
our oats are deſtroyed by high winds, as they were 
in the years 1728 and 1744, or our wheat harveſt 
ſpoiled by a moiſt cold ſeaſon, theſe roots may be, 
and are, a certain relief. 

Having touched on the different kinds of culture, 
I ſhall only mention one article much neglected 
among us, and that is, the ſowing of graſs- ſeeds, 
which are a great improvement of wel and did 
our fariners conſider the great benefit arifing from 
it, they would ſurely, for their own profit, come 
more into this advantageous method. For the ad- 
vantages of which, and the well ordering this piece 
of huſhandry, I refer to Mr. Pierſon's tracts on 
this lubyect, 

| ſhali conchide this chapter with a few words on 
the uſeſulneſs of publick granaries, which, after the 
ſcarcity of the years 1728 and 1729, the winter of 
the former and the ſummer of the latter, the terrible 
diſtreſs of 1940, and the following years, can we 
make any doubt of the uſefulneſs of theſe publick 
fiores, it properly and wiſely regulated, as they 
ſeem to be the only remedy againſt thoſe calamities? 
Beſides what has been urged by other late writers 
on that head, I ſhall only remind, that all wiſe nations 
find their account in them; the twelve companies of 
London, and fome other companies and private per- 
ſons, had their granaries; a deſcription of which 
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may be ſeen in the abridgement of the Phil, 
Traniactions, vol. II. p. 628. by Dr. Merrit. Corn 
has been kept in granaries 32 years, the longer it is 
kept, it affords the more flour, and in proportion 
to the quantity of corn, yields the better, and 
makes the purer ard whiter bread, the ſuperfluous 
moiſture only evaporating. 

Dr. Pell, at a meeting of the Royal Society, men- 
tions, that they kept corn at Zurick, in Helvetia, 80 
years, where alſo may be ſeen, in the {ame tranſac- 
tion, a deſcription of the granaries of Dantzick, and 
thoſe ud in Muicovy, which are made under 
ground, by digging a deep pit, in the ſhape of a 
tugar-loaf, broad below, and narrow at the top, 


very cloſely covered with ſtone, in which they put 


their corn, being exceedingly weil dryed, either by 
the ſun or fire. Shall this kingdom alone want theſe 
convenient orcs, to ſecure its people from the acci- 
dents of bad ſeaſons, when even the northern 
Ruthans have them? Ought we not to imitate the 
providential care of Holland, England, Poland, and 
other countries, rather than have again a renewal of 
thoſe evils, which have been fo often ſeverely and 
e::tremely felt, more thin once in a few years? and 
was it not for fore: ſupolics, wiich, by the way, has 
drained us of our caſh, he coniequences had veen 
infinitely worte. 


—_ -— 


C HA P. VIII. 


Of the Rivers of this County, their Riſe, Progreſs, 
and Navigainn. 


HE river Suir, together with the Nore, riſes 

out of a ſpring, at the foo: of Banduff moun- 

tam, in the county of Tipperary, where they imme- 
diately divide, the Suir taking a courſe S. W. of 
Clonecanny, about tour miles trom its head; from 
thence, 
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thence, proceeding due S. it paſſes through Thurles, 
which is about ten miles from the former place, 
where it has a ſtone-bridge, and begins to grow into 
a conhderable river. From whence, paſſing by 
Holy-croſs, where there is alſo another bridge, it 
ceds towards Golden-bridge, about four miles 
from Thurles, leaving Caſhel on the E. At this 
place, there is alſo another bridge over it, having in 
its paſſage received ſevera] conſiderable fireams, 
which increaſe its appearance. It proceeds ſtill to 
Ardfinane, about ten miles from Golden-bridge, 
where it has alſo a fair bridge over it, with ſeveral 
arches. About a mile more to the S. it receives a 
ſmall river, called Owan-tarr, after which, taking 
an eaſterly courſe for a ſmall way, it begins to 
ſeparate the counties of Waterford and Tipperary, 
where it receives the river Nier from the ; xy 
which gives name to the barony of Glanehyry in 
this county. In this place, it winds off for about 
four miles to the N. and N. E, where paſſing by 
Clonmel, it runs to the town of Carrick, about eiglit 
miles from the former; at which places, are two 
well built fair bridges, of ſeveral arches, winch give 
an immediate paſſage out of this county into that of 
Tipperary. At Carrick, towards the E. end of the 
town, are ſeveral! large rocks in the river; and as 
they conſiſt moſtly of ſtones, cemented together 
with lime- mortar, people imagine them to have been 
the ruins of aa ancient bridge. Here this river be- 
gins to be navigable, for veſſels of conſiderable bur- 
den, down to the quay of Waterford, to which place, 
the river firſt winds S. eaſterly for ten or twelve 
miles, and then proceeding N. for above a league 
(which laſt turn is called the long- reach) it ſoon 
waſhes the quay of that city. It will be needleſs to 
mention its further progreſs into the ocean, or its 
union with the Nore or Earrow, having touched on 
theſe matters in the third chapter, The uſefulneſs 
ot tiiis river to the city of \V aterford, and to the 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral inhabitants who live near its banks, need not 
be repeated. 

Having mentioned the Nore, although its pro- 
greſs through this county is only after its junction 
with the former, I ſhall ſet down its courſe. 

It riſes together with the former, out of Banduff 
mountain, which is an high black mountain, to the N. 
of the Devil's-bit. After its ſeparation from the Suir, 
it runs down by Clonecanny, to the paſs of Curraga- 
neen, and is a very ſmall brook till it comes into the 
bog of Moorahinch, where it grows a little larger, 
and from thence to Burres in Offory, which is about 
eight miles from the h:ad. From Purres, it comes 
to Caſtletown, three miles, to Abbyleix, three miles, 
to Ballyragger, five miles, where it is a good river, 
having, between Abby-leix and Ballyragget, received 
two rivers, viz, Grenan river, and Durtow river, 
alias the Erkin, Two miles below Bally ragget, 
Freſhford river runs into it, and within three miles 
of Kilkenny, it receives the Dinein, as ſeven miles 
below that city, it does the river of Callen. From 
thence, paſſing by Thomas town and Iniſteague, 
keeping a S. E. courſe for about fifteen miles below 
Kilkenny, after receiving ſeveral ſtreams, it unites 
with the river Barrow to the N. of New-Roſs; 
whence, paſſing by that town, and keeping a ſouthern 
courſe for about eight miles, they both unite with the 
Suir, oppoſite to Cheek- point. The progreſs of the 
Barrow, before its union with the Nore, more pro- 

erly belongs to the deſcription of the counties of 
Kildare, Carlow, or Wexford. I thall therefore 


oinit it here, becauſe a better account may be ex- 


pected from thoſe places, than can be given at this 
diſtauce (1). | 
The 


(i) Varenius, in his ſecond claſs of rivers, places the Rhine, 
the Elbe, the Euphrates, Tanais, &c. in his firit claſs, the 
Nile, the Nyger, Danube, Obey, Ganges, &c. and in his third 
claſs, ſuch tivers as the Thames, or Severa in England. Con- 

ider ing 
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The Black-water, anciently the Avenmore, takes Black- 
its riſe in the county of Kerry, in the mountain of er. 


Slieve-lougher, runs about forty miles an E. courſe 
before it enters this county, making but a ſmall 
allowance for its turnings; and holds the fame courſe 
about eight or nine miles further, till it changes to 
the ſouth at Cappoquin in this county; from 
whence it runs almoſt due S. for above ten miles 
into the ocean; ſo that its whoie length may be 
juſtly reckoned about ſixty miles; but if all its 
windings were taken in, much more, and falls not 
much ſhort of the Severn in England, if the 
difference between ours and the Engliſh miles be 
allowed for. During its courſe through the county of 
Cork, it receives ſeveral ſmaller rivers, and, in this 
county, the river. Bride empties itſelf into it; boats 
and veſſels of confiderable burden, may fail up to 
Cappoquin, from the harbour of Youghal, and may 
there load and diſcharge. Other flat boats may run 
up much higher beyond the bounds of this county. 
Its depth is variable, in many places; at the bridge 
of Cappoquin, it is above twelve feet at lou-water. 
This river ſeems to be more choaked up at preſent, 
and of a leſs depth, than formerly. Lord Orrery, 
in his letters, lately publiſhed, fays, that it was, in 
his time, navigable up to Mallow, forty miles from 
its month, which ic is not at preſent for boats of any 
tolerable burden. There are ſeveral tracts of low 
and level grounds ſpread along the iides of this river, 


which, 


ide rug the tra a river may paſs through in Itelard, the river 
Saanuon may juſtly take place among thote of his fecord clals ; 
and the Suir, above its confluence with the Nate and Barrow, 
among thoſe of the third clats; thou»! aiter thele rivers fall 
into it, did it tun for any conſidetable let gth before it reach: 
the ocean, it might july be placed in the ſecond clafs : And 
our Black-water ® famous ia the time of Piclomy, might al:g 


claim a piace- in the thid rank. Bernard Varenii Geog. 
General. Lib. 1. cep. 16. 


* Called alſo the Broad-water, and ſometimes New 
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which, in winter-time, become almoſt uſeleſs, 

their being overſlowed; aud in many places, they 
only produce, at beſt, a rank and four graſs; even 
the moſt valuable meadows are often injured by 
ſummer floods; and if they be overflowed before 
they are mowed, the graſs is ſanded, and not fit for 
catile; or if thzy ſhould be mowed when the flood 
comes down upon them, the graſs is ſpoiled, in a 
Hat mcaſure, perhaps carried off the land, and the 
produce of the ground, and the farmer's labour and 
expence, all loft together. The only remedy, 
winch ſeems to be for this inconveniency, is, by 
removing the obſtructions and ſtoppages in the river, 
and to widen its channels, beſides which, ſloping 
banks might be raiſed, in proper places, to confine 
the river, and fecure the land againſt an inundation. 
Sucient directions {or the making of theſe kind 
ot works, may be met with in the Dublin Society's 
Weekly Obſervations, Numb. xviit. to which the 
r2ader is referred. But, on the viher hand, inunda- 
tious are not always to be accounted hurtful ; for 
true it is, that the flime ſomeun s depoſited by the 
river, enriches the foil; thereiote it may be ſome- 
tienes as proper to admit theta, as, at other times, 
ro exclude them. To this end, the farmer may fix 
one Hvice in that part of the bank where the river 
nrſt comes on the land, and another in that part 
where the river leaves it, the firſt, to let in, and the 


other, to diſcharge ine water. The winter is the 
proper tcalun for flaoding low lands, and the 
beginning of a food is the beſt time to let it in, when 
it is foul and muddy, and, as it fines, depoſits a rich 
lime, equal to the beſt manure; that being done, 
tue water will foon clear, and tuen is the time to diſ- 
charge it. If a flucd lies long upon the ground, it 
wilt chill and ſpoil the graſs; but if it hes two or 
three days only, it will curich the full without doing 
any damage. 


In 
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In ſummer-rime, the country people near this 
river, when the water is low, between Cappoquin and 
Liſmore, gather up a ſpecies of muſcles. of the 
larger kind, commonly called horte-mulcles, in 
which, as I am well informed, a ſmall kind of ſeed- 
pearl has been often found, and, now and then, a few 
of a larger ſize. it is not ſo much, it ſeems, either 
for the ſake of the muſcle, or the thoughts of a 
pearl, that theſe people gather up theſe fiſh, but for 
the ſhells, which they uſe for ſpoons. This fith is 
the very ſame as are deſcribed in the uiftory of the 
county of Down (2), to which place, for a deſcription 
| of the pearls, and a philoſophical account of their 

oduction, I refer the reader. 

The river Bride riſes in the barony of Barrymore, Bride- 
in the county of Cork, near a place called Glanpre- river. 
han; takes its courſe eaſterly through this barony, 
and it is banked in for a conſiderable way, as it runs 
through the bog of Kilcrea, where one may ride a 
mile on the bank of one beautiful canal, having 
woods on each fide of it. It then proceeds, in a 

tine manner, through the barony of Kilnataloon, 
in the ſame county. Here the tide flows, and, by 
that means, ſea- ſand can be brought up, and goods 
carried down, in flat-bottom boats to Youghal. 
From its riſe to its entrance into this county, without 
allowing for the windings, which are remarkab] 
very many, is about fourteen Iriſh miles, and about 
four more to its mouth, where it falls into the 
Black-water. From the hill over Slat-wood, near 
Tallow, this river has a very beautiful appearance 
from its ſerpentine meanders, which, though natural. 
have all the exact regularity of art. 

From the mountains of Cummeragh proceed Other 
ſeveral rivers, which, not having a ſufficient tract of rivers. 
land to run throngh between the foot of theſe moun- 
| tains and the ſea, they canto: arrive at any thing 
| conſiderable. 
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conſiderable. The river Tay takes its riſe in thoſe 
mountains, and running through the pariſhes of 
Kilroſſinta and Stradbally, a S. S. E. courſe of ſeven 
or eight miles, empties itſelf into the ocean, at 
cove below Woodhouſe. This river is, in time 
of floods, deep and rapid, and over it, on the high- 
road leading from Dungarvan to Waterford, at 
Foxe's-caſtle, is a ſtone bridge, and another at 
Woodhouſe. In this river, are good trouts, both 
yellow and white. At its exit into the fea, it forms 
a little harbour or bay, uſeful to the country-man 
for the taking up of ſea- ſand. 

The river Mahon (3) alſo riſes in the fame moun- 
tain, ſomewhat to the W. of the former, and in 
its deſcent from the mountain, forms an agreeable 
caſcade. This river empties itſelf, after a courſe of 


ſeven or eight miles, into the ocean, at a place called 


Bun-mahon bay; it has one ſtone bridge over it at 
Kilmac-thomas, is well ſtored with ſeveral kinds 
of trout, and ſome ſalmon. | 

From the fame mountains, riſes arother river, 
called the Nier, which, running W. for about five 
itſelf into the Suir, at its entrance 
into this county, as already mentioned. This ſmall 
river has an handſome bridge over it at Four-mile- 
water, fo called from its being at that diſtance from 
Clonmel. 

There are ſeveral other leſſer rivers in this county, 
as the Phiniſk, which riſes near the N. W. * 


(3) Dr. Plot, in his Nat. Hiſt. of Staff. (Cap. II. C. 78.) 
ſays, he finds among the remarks of the hon. Mr. Boyle, who, 
traverſing this maritime county of Waterford, ſaw a mountain, 
from whoſe higher parts there ran precipitouſly, a pretty broad 
river, that, within two or three years, broke forth, without 
any maniſeſt cauſe, from a great bog, that had been immemo- 
rially at the top of the mountain, and hath ſupplied the country 
with a river ever fiace. I do believe, from the deſcription, 
that this muſt have been the river above mentioned, the tall of 
the water being very conſpicuous from the high-road leading 
to Waterford. 
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of the county, at Ballynamult; and, after a courſe 
of ſix or ſeven miles, empties itſelf into the Black- 
water, to the N. of Drumana. 

The Bricky takes its rife near Clonkardine, not a 
mile's diſtance from the courſe of the former river, 
and empties itſelf into the bay of Dungarvan, after 
a courſe of about five miles; the ſea flowing up into 
this little river at ſpring tide, makes it navigable for 
a ſhort way; but were the former river turned into 
it, this might, at a ſmall expence, be made navigable, 
almoſt from Dungarvan to the Black-water weſt- 
wards. Another great advantage which might enſue, 
would be the makiug the whole harbour of Dungarvan 
much the better; for theſe rivers being reunited, 
would ſoon form a conſiderable channel, which is, 
at preſent, but very ſmall. Thongh in dry weather, 
this little river is very inconſiderable, yet in rains, it 
is much increaſed, by a great number of ſmall 
ſtreams, which fall from the range of hills lying to 
the S. of it. 

The Licky takes its riſe in the mountains of 
Sheve-grine, between Dungarvan and Youghal; and 
empries itſelf into the Biack-water, near Claſhmore , 
though its courſe is but ſhort, yet, in time of floods, 
it is conſiderably large and rapid. 

Among theſe rivers, which take their riſe from the 
mountains of Cummeragh, I ſhould have mentioned 
the Clodugh, which runs N. E. from theſe mountains, 
and paſſing by Clonea, where it has a bridge over it, 
runs by Curraghmore, and fo into the Suir. This 
little river is alſo remarkable for the ſame kind of 

arl- muſeles as are above-mentioned. 

Of navigable rivers in this country, for very large 
veſſels, there may be between thirty and forty milcs, 
including only the Black-water and the Suir, but 
for flats, near four times as much. The chief and 
principal uſe of the fea and rivers, is certainly for 
the eaſy carriage of commodities; for a chaldron 
of ſea-coal, for example (as is ſhewn in a diſcourſe 

read 
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read before the Royal Society, anno 1675) may be 
brought 300 mils for four ſhillings, which is in 
weight 3 300 pou::ds; but the land- carriage of this, 
by waggon, would be about 151. viz. ſeventy-five 
times as much, and on horſeback, about an hundred 
times as much. - 

The ſalmon fiſhery of the Suir, though a very 
large river, is but inconſiderable, but on the Black- 
water, and particularly at Liſmore, it is very great. 


CHAT. K 


Of the medicinal Waters hitherto diſcovered in this 
County, with an Analyſis of them. 


E underſtand by the genera] acceptation of 
the words mineral water, ſome water im- 

egnated with a ſpecific virtue, ariſing from its 
Ls mixed with a mineral ſubſtance, through 


whoſe ſtrata or beds it has paſſed. Of theſe, there 


are ſeveral kinds, as chaly beate, vitriolic, aluminous, 
ſaline, nitrous, ſulphureous, and calcarious. 

The principal waters hitherto taken notice of in 
this county, are either of the chalybeate (1) or vitrio- 
lic kind; of which I ſhall give a ſummary, and 
diſtin account, in two ſhort ſections. 

$ 1. Of the Chalybeates. 

1. The Clonmel ſpaw, is a pretty ſtrong chaly- 
beate water, as appears by its keeping good near a 
year ir. bottles; and being brought to Dublin, re- 
tained its tinging quality with galls. It ſprings 

out 


(1) Some may object agaiaſt this diſtintion between chaly- 
beate and vitriolic waters, becauſe an acid falt diflolving the 
metallic particles, ſeems alſo to be eſſential to the conſtitution 
of the former; but, beſides that their diſtinction is ſupported 
by the authority of Baccius, &c. the greater predominancy of 
the acid ſalt in thoſe I call the vitriolic, the diſtinct colour 
they ſtrike with galls, and, what is more than all this, their 
different virtues, ſeem to juſtify this diſtinction. 
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out of the ſide of a rifing ground, over which hangs 
a pretty ſteep hill, on the county of Warerford ſide 

the Suir. It affords a thick ſcum, particularly in 
the morning, being yellow and white. It has been 
drank, not only in cachectic caſes, but alſo for the 
ſcurvy, and other chronic diforders, by numbers of 
perſons, many of whom have received conſiderable 
benefit by it; and its operation have been found 
moſtly diuretic, Six pints of this water were ex- 
haled in Dublin, by a mild heat, the operation 
being performed in not leſs than the ſpace of forty- 
eight hours; it yielded, of a dark brown ochreous 
powder, ſeven grains, which, without calcination, 
was attracted by the magnet; a further evidence of 
the ſtrength of the impregnating principles, 

In the water ſeaſon, a few years ago, this place 
was thronged with company, in order to take the 
benefit of this ſpaw ; but of late it is leſs frequented, 
moſt of our faſhionable water-drinkers making 
choice of the waters of Mallow or Bally ſpellan, few 
conſidering, that theſe waters, though excellent in 
their kind, are of a quite different nature, Such 
who intend to drink mineral waters for the recovery 
of their healths, ought to conſult an able phyſician 
in the choice of what water is proper for their 
reſpective complaints. 

n the mountains between Dungarvan and Yough- 
al, is a chalybeate water, iſſuing out of a riting 
ground, or the left hand of the road, near a place 
called the iron mines. Three or four more chalybeate 
ſprings riſe near the ſame place, but this, that I now 
mention, is the moſt impregnated : Ir is of a ſtrong 
ferruginous taſte, and on the ſpot tinges a deep pur- 
ple with galls; but when brought to Dungarvan, 
loſt ſumewhat of its ringing quality, ſtriking then a 
more dilute and pale colour. A quart of this water, 
being ſlowly evaporated, afforded near three grains 
of an ochrey ſediment, of a dark brown col ur; 
much of this ochrey matter hes in and about the 

R wells, 
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wells, infomuch that about half a drachm of it was 
collected, and being dried and calcined, turned 
reddiſh, and was conſiderably attracted by the 
magnet. This water has not been very long taken 
notice of; ſo that except one gentleman who drank 
it in a ſcorbutic caſe, and who found much benefit 
by it, its operation being chiefly diuretic, I could 
not learn that it was drank by any other perſon; yet, 
as this water may be juſtly ranked among the 
chalybeates of the firſt claſs, and if accurately ſaved 
would undoubtedly bear carriage to diſtant places, it 
would be very well worth ſending for in the cool of 
the morning, as is the practice of other gentlemen in 
places ſituated near ſuch waters, and where ſimple 
chalybeates, ſuch as Tunbridge, Aſtrop, &c. are 
preſcribed, it might be drank with the ſame ad- 
vantages. 

The water of Two-mile bridge, within that diſ- 
tance of the town of Dungarvan, is a chalybeate 
ſpaw, which differs from the former in its being of 
a weaker degree, and tinges on the ſpot only a light 
purple with galls. A quart of this water afforded 
two grains of an extract upon evaporation, being 
firſt filtered before the operation was performed, in 
order to clear it from ſome ochrey particles, which 
were obſerved to float in it. At another time, a 
quart of this water, upon evaporation, afforded three 
grains of extract; but having been taken up very 
clear, it was not filtered. Some perſons who drank 
of it laſt ſummer, found it very diuretic; and one or 
two, who drank of itin a large quantity, it purged. 
The different earths that lay near and about this 
ſpring were, iſt, « reddiſh kind of late, of a foft 
texture, and of this the riſing ground above the 
ſpring ſeemed to be chiefly compoſed. 2d. At the 
bottom of the well, there was much ochrey matter, 
as alſo a thick film of various colours, ſuch as a priim 
aflords, is generally floating on the water, eſpecially 
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in the morning before it is diſturbed ; this film has a 
ſtrong ſmack of the iron. 

About midway between Liſmore and Cappoquin, 
at Ballygallane, is another light chalybeate water, 
which tinges of a light purple with galls, but does 
not retain this tinging quality for any conſiderable 
time, letting fall its ochre in two or three days. 
This water has been found to be diuretic, to fit 
light upon the ſtomach, and to create an appetite. 

Between the mountain of Knockmeledown and 
Liſmore, there is another light chalybeate water, near 
a ford, in the little river Oon · a ſhad, called Aghna- 
fack, and in theſe mountains ſeveral other ſprings of 
the ſame kind. 

The water of Kilmeadan, breaks out in the = 
road, a little to the W. of it, between two riſing 
grounds, out of a ſmall ſpring, which, in a few yards, 
trickles into a little brook that croſſes the road, it is 
a light chalybeate; at the ſpring, affords a tolerable 
good tincture with galls, and being tranſmitted to 
Waterford, retained its tinging quality, though not 
in ſo great a degree. Some of this water being ſent 
to Dublin, eleven days after it was taken up, ſtruck 
a pink colour with galls, ſo that it may juſtly deſerve 
a place among the chalybeates of the ſecond claſs. 
The operation of it is diuretic; about fifty ſeven years 
ago, it was very much in vogue, and preſcribed, 
with good ſucceſs, in ſeveral caies. Moſt of our 
chalybeates ſeem to have ſomething very volatile in 
their nature, which they loſe by carriage, even in a 
very few hours; for which reaſon, theſe waters are 
drank in the greateſt perfection at the fountain head. 
This is what gives the German ſpaws ſo much the 
advantage over ours; but perhaps there may be 
ſomething very uſeful in theſe volatile kinds of 
waters (if one may fo call them) which the others 
may not have, and which the patient may reap a 
greater benefit from, by drinking them at the 
| R 2 fountain 
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fountain head, than the German ſpaws, which are 
ſent at ſo great a diſtance, will afford; and it is 
reaſonable to imagine that, thaugh even theſe latter 
retain both their ſtrength and their tinging property 
a long time, yet that they alio loſe much of their 
briſkneſs and activity, which they have at the 
fountain head. 

Theſe four laſt chalybeate waters, though but 
ſlightly impregnated with the chalybeate principles, 
are not, on that account, to be deſpiſed ; but, in many 
delicate habits, where a larger proportion of the 
mineral cannot be borne, they are actually found to 
be preferable to other ſtronger waters. 

The experienced practiioner well knows, that, in 
ſome caſes, even the German ſpaw proves too harſh 
and irritating; and that theſe weaker chalybeates 
have often been happily ſubſtituted in their room. 

It is not to be expected, that there ſhould be op- 
portunity for reciting hiſtories of caſes, wherein theſe 
waters, ſituated in ſuch remote places, have been 
uſed ; but ſince moſt of our Engliſh and Iriſh chaly- 
beates differ in nothing but the greater or leſſer pro- 
portion of mineral they contain, and whereever they 
have been tried, appear to have the fame general 
effects, as there is no room to doubt but theſe alſo 
have, it ſhall ſuffice to refer, for a compariſon of 
both the general principles, and general virtues of 
theſe, and all others like them, and of the German 
ſpaws to chap. ix. 5 1. of the ancient and preſent 
ſtate of the county of Down, where this matter is 
more minately handled. 

I ſhall only add, that many of our chalybeates, if 
carefully corked and waxed, and put into new 
bottles, bear carriage, and keep very well a long 
time, as do the above-mentioned at the Iron Mines, 
and ſeveral others. 

$ 2. Of the vitriolic kind we have theſe fol- 


lowing, 
About 
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About midway between Clonme! and Cappoquin, 
in the pariſh of Modelligo, is a mineral water, which 
is limpid, of an acid auſtere taſte, like a weak 
folution of white vitriol. Being taken up ard tranſ- 
mitted to Dublin, it kept ſweet above fix weeks, 
though it was ſent by ſea. The reſult of Dr. Rut- 
ty's obſervations, compared with my own, upon 
this water, are as follows. It precipitated a brown 
and green ſediment, with a ſolution of ſalt of tartar, 
and with ſp. of ſal armoniac, even as happens to a 
weak ſolution of Engliſh vitriol, mixed with the 
fame alkalis. At the well, it turned of a pale blue 
with galls, which, though it in a great meaſure loſt 
when brought to Dungarvan, and in a few days 
began to turn ropy, yet ſome of it being afterward 
tranſmitted to Dublin as aforeſaid, it exhibited a 
pretty intenſe blue with galls, and was ſweet and 
limpid, a difference, that may be poſſibly accounted 
for by the water recovering its ſalt at fea, and by the 
difference of the galls uſed in the ſeveral experi- 
ments; as may alſo another variety in the reſult of 
the analyſis made of it in the country and in Dublio, 
be alſo probably folved, by the different circum- 
ſtances attending the operation. For whereas, with 
me, a quart of it, upon evaporation, yielded but 
five graias of ſediment; the doctor aforeſaid aſſures 
me, he obtained, in a broad brown earthen veſſel, 
by a flow fire, twelve grains of ſediment from the 
fame quantity. This extract plainly ſhewed its 
vitriolic nature, by the taſte, and by its ſolution 
turning blue with galls, fo that it is undoubtedly a 
ſolution of native vitriol, and, in all reſpects, like 
the following one from Croſs. To which agree 
ſome caſual experiments made on it by count 
people, ſome of whom it vomited, and made others 
extremely ſick. Such a water, however, in the hands 
of the learned, may be a very uſeful medicine, and 
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the rather, as it is but ſparingly impregnated, and 
is actually found, upon compariſon with the hygro- 
meter, to be lighter than common diſtilled water, 
Some further illuſtration of its virtues will be given 
in the following water. 

The waters of Crofs ariſe out of a great number 
of different ſprings, all ſituated on the verge of a 
bog, called Croſs. bog, in the pariſh of Kill-St.-Ni- 
cholas, about half way between Waterford and Paſ- 
ſage. Theſe waters, by their taſte, by their affording 
a fine blue tincture with an infuſion of galls, by 
their appearance with alkalis, and laftly, by the 
reſiduum they afford upon evaporation, ſhew them- 
ſelves evidently to be no other than a ſolution of 
native vitriol, perfectly reſembling the laſt men- 
tioned waters; and ſome ſpecimens of theſe yielded 
alſo the ſa ne quantity of contents. To the S. E. 
of the ſeveral ſprings, is a riſing ground, from 
whence they flow; the bog extends a conſiderable 
way to the N. and though there are many ſprings 
which le below theſe that are impregnated, yet 
they have not the leaſt ſmack of the mineral taſte, 
The gros d about the ſprings, although ſown ſeveral 
times, yet the corn never came to perfection; 
belides, it feems quite bare of any other vegetables. 
The wil ſecmed to be no other than dry turfly 
monid, mixed witt the broken pieces of bog timber, 
and tie rotted {prays of trees. Near the ſprings, I 
took rotice « © a whitiſh kind of clay, which had a 
rougli lixivious taſte, but did not ferment with acids. 
This earth hes below the turfy ſoil. 

Laſt ſeaſon, this water was uſed by the ſex, both in 
the fluor albus and ſuppreſſion of the catamenia, and 
many received conſiderable benefit by its uſe. That 
it may be fafely taken internally, is certain, from a 
caſual, but ſucceſsful, experiment of its effect, in 
curing the jaundice, in one Robert Newton, 2 
victualler, in Watertord ; He attributed his diſorder 


to 
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to fatigues and hard riding, having, for ſome time, 
loſt his appetite, ſo that he took little ſolid food, and 
fell away ; he drank a pint of this water every day 
for fifteen days ſucceſhvely, and found no other 
effect from it than its proving ſtrongly diuretic, 
and its removing all the ſymptoms of his diſorder ; 
he grew at leaſt four inches thicker after his re- 
covery, eat and drank heartily, and faid he never 
was better in his life; it is twenty nine years ſince 
he drank this water. 

Theſe waters have been kept, in the city of 
Waterford, above a year, without any ſenſible 
diminution of their qualities. 


CHAS... X 


An FHydrographical Deſcription of the Harbours, 
Creeks, Bays, Roads, Iſlands, Points and Head- 
lands, on the Coaſt of this County; and other 

matters relative to the ſame. 
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HE whole ſea coaſt of this county extends, of the 
allowing for the curvature, about twelve coal in 


leagues, and may be reckoned, for the moſt part, an general. 


embayed ſhore ; the tower of Hooke, or point on 
which it ſtands, forms the caſtern extremity, and 
Ardmore head, the weſftera extremity of this large 
bay. But as this bay is not deep, there is no great 
danger of veſlels being embayed in it; for a imall 
flant of wind will bring them out, fo as to clear the 
headlands either way. Nor do the currents ſet fo 
ſtrong as in the Offing. On the coaſt, they run from 
half ebb to the next half flood, about fix hours to 
the weſtward, and from half flood to half ebb, the 
currents ſet other fix hours to the eaſtwarJ, but in 
the Offing, clear of the headlaads, the current runs 
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three or four hours later than near the coaft, and 

with a much greater force and rapidity, which is 
increaſed or diminiſhed proportionably, according to 
the moon's age, and as the wind happens to fit on this 
or that point of the compaſs, The ground in the 
bay above deſcribed, is moſtly clean and ſandy, and 
the tides and currents being of no great force, is the 
reaſon why this coaſt has been, time out of mind, 
remarkable for a good fiſhing coaſt. 

Mariners take notice of ſeveral remarkable hig 
lands on their approach to this coaſt; the chief of 
which are thoſe cal ed by them, the high lands of 
Duvgarvan, and thoſę of Cappoquin. Theſe moun- 
tains ar2 ſeen ſcveral leagues at fea, particularly the 
high lands of Cappoquin, called Knock-mele-down, 
and the Cumer:ghs, ftiled in the common charts 
Kiltg-.bonet hills, Beſide theſe, mariners obſerve 
the high mountain of Slineman, when they fail on 
the caltcra coaſt of this county, off the harbour of 
Waterford, which mountain lies in the county of 
Tipperary. Allo, about mid-way between Dun- 
garvan and Yo!;ghal, narivers notice another re- 
markable high land, called, in the charts, Sleivegrine, 
hut when teen at a great diſtance, is but low land 
in com;arifon of the former. 
land. When Knockmeiedown, or the high lands of 
mark*. Cappequin, (which conſiſt of what the ſeamen call 

three exceeding high hainmocks) appear at fea 
bearing N. N. W. and ſhips fail right in with it, 
they will then fall in with the harbour of Dungarvan; 
when it bears N. and ſhips fall in with the coaſt, 
they then come into Youghal harbour. Being 
N. N. E. they then fall in with Cork, but when it 
is N. W. and fo run in, they fall in with the har- 
bour of Waterford. 
In giving a particular deſcription of the ſea coaſts, 
I ſhall begin with the harbour of Waterford, as that 
county is bounded on the E. by the W. fide of this 
harbour, 
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harbour, ſha!l then proceed weſterly, and finiſh at 
that of Youghal. 


Waterford harbour lies about eight leagues to the Waterford 
W. of the S. E. point of Ireland ; its eaftern ſhore harbour. 


is the county of Wexford, on which fide it will be 


requiſite to mention ſome particulars relative to this 
harbour. 


At the extremity of the eaſtern point of this Hooke 
bour, ſtands an excellent light houſe, called Hooke- tower. 


tower, and, by ſome, the tower of Waterford. 
This is a very ancient building, and is above 100 
feet high; it has been only of late years uſed as a 
light-houſe, and, it is ſaid, this tower ſubſiſted in 
the time of Strongbow, who landed not far from it; 
there are the remains of a fort, about four miles to 
the N. E. called Strongbow-fort. On this point, an 
E. by N. and a W. by S. moon, makes high water 
on the full and change days, and the tides ordinarily 
flow about thirteen teet. 

The falling of the ſtreams of the tower, and the 
E. and W. coaſt adjacent in offing, is governed by 
an E. S. E. and a W. N. W. moon, on the full and 
change days, aud the current ſeis E. N. E. and 
W. N. W. aller ately; die rule is when at Water- 
ford city, u here, on laid days, an E. and W. moon 
makes higiz water, tis halt ebb and to to halt flood, 
which is ſuppoſed fix hours, the current ſets to the 
weſtward, and from halt flood to half ebb, the cur- 
rent ſets other ſi:: hours to the eaſtward, which 

t to be well confidered by mariners frequent- 
ing theſe ſeas and harbours. Hooke-tower, by 
oblervations made with a good aftronomical quad- 
rant, is in lat. 529. 2 north, and longitude W. 
from London 15. the latter being determined 
by obſervations made on the ſolar and lunar eclipſes. 
The variation of the magnetical needle, in the year 
1728, was 149. 15. weſterly, but is lince near 169, 
as I myſclf have experienced. 1 
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The point on which the tower ſtands is low, but 
the tower is an excellent mark to diſtinguiſh this 
harbour by, and may be ſeen at a great diſtance in 
clear weather. 

About a mile to the N. E. of the tower, is a bay, 
called Slade-bay, which is foul ground. The beft 
anchoring place in it is found, by bringing the pier- 
head and caſtle in one, ſite to a ſtone wal!, ex- 
tended to the ſea-ſhore, then there is in about five 
fathom water clear ſandy ground. An E. by N. and 
W. by S. moon, makes high water on full and change 
days; and in the pier it then ordinarily flows 
thirteen feet. This pier is of great uſe to diſtreſſed 
mariners and others, and was founded at the private 
charge of the late ingenious Mr. Mansfield, who 
carried on a conſiderable falt-work here; but the pier 
is, at preſent, in a ſtate of decay, though worthy of 
improvement and repair. 

he breadth of the entrance of Waterford har- 
bour, from Hooke-tower to Red-head, is exact 
two Engliſh miies and a half, and lies in at 
N. N. E. Credan-head lies about a league up from 
what I call the entrance of the harbour; it is pretty 
high, and runs elbowing out from the W. fide of 
the harbour about a mile, forming a ſmall bay on its 
S. fide, which takes its name from the head. This 
bay is a good road in northerly winds, and great 
freſhes of the river, and in it, near the land, there 
are from twenty to thirty feet water, though the 
author of the Atlas Maritimus places a ſhoal here, 
where there is no ſuch thing. 

Dunmore or Whitehouſe- bay, lies about two 
miles to the S. S. E. or without Credan-head. In 
its mouth there are about eighteen feet water. This 
bay is only frequented by boats. The common 
charts expreſs it to be within fide of Credan- head; 
but this error has been rectified by Mr. Doyle in his 
chart of this harbour. From Credan-head to the 
oppolite ſhore, it is ſcarce two miles over. 
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To fail up this harbonr, the courſe is from How to 


Credan-head to Duncannon ſort, which is, by the fail up 


common compaſs, N. N. E. but the true courſe is N. bv woo 


eaſterly 8. 15". The ſpit and Ballyſtraw-ſtrand, a 
dangerous and hard ſhoa!, lying about two miles 
N. N. E. from Credan, is carefully to be avoided ; 
as alſo Drumroe bank, which lies on the oppoſite fide 
of the harbour to Duncannon-fort. Ot late, two 
lanthorns are kept conſtantly lighted at the fort, 
which are a good mark, at night, to ſteer by from 
Credan-head. Right under the point of the fort, 
are thirty feet water, and in the middle of the 
channel, oppoſite to the fort fifty four feet. This is 
the narroweſt part of the channel, it being here not 
above a quarter of an Englith mile over to Drumroe 
bank. 

The marks for finding out 'the narroweſt part 
of the channel, according to Mr. Doyle (whoſe 
accurate map was conſulted on this occaſion, and 
out of which many particulars are taken relating to 
the deſciiption of this harbour) is to bring the late 
Mr. Hogan's houſe on the weſtern fide, and Newtown 
trees to bear in one. The lead goi g you will have 
from 48 to 60 and 2 feet water, in what is properly 
called the caſt channel. The channel, which is 
improperly termed the W. channel, is by no means 
practicable, or is it advii-able for mariners, even 
at flowing water, i veltels of conſideration, to 
attempt failing ove; '* ro bank, On the N. 
point of this bank, a perch is ſet up, which is a good 
mark to avoid it, aud having patled it, veſſels arrive 
at Paſlage, where there is good anchoring, as there is 
almoſt in all purts of this harbour. 


In paſſing from Credan-head towards Duncannon- The Bar. 


fort, veſſels fail over the bar, which is a very narrow 
ridge of looſe ſhingles, ſcarce as broad as a good 
ſhip's length, it extends in a right line, from the 
weſtern ſtrand, which lies about an Engliſh mile to 
N. of Credan-head E. N. E. to the eaſtern or oppoſite 
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ſhore; on which narrow ridge, there are about 
thirteen feet water at the Joweſt ſpring tides. lt 
has been known, that on the full and change days, 
ſtrong northerly winds prevailing, there have been 
leſs than thirteen feet water even upon the eaſtern 
ſide, by ſome accounted the deepeſt; but ſoutherly 
winds proportionably increaſe the depth of the water; 
and, in calm weather, on the ſaid days, there are 
twe:.ty-ſix feet water at high tide; which is ſuffi- 
cient for veſſels of great burden. On the bar, it is 
high water forty-five minutes ſooner than at the city, 
an E. and W. moon making high water at the latter 
on full and change days. 

Conflu- Two Engliſh miles above Paſſage, the river of 

ence of the Ros, which conſiſts of the Nore and Barrow united, 


J divers. falls into the Suir, as has been mentioned in the 


eight chapter. Theſe rivers have been ſometimes 
called the three fiſters, Rivers, which by their 
far- extended and navigable branches, excellently 
diſpoſe the city of Waterford for an advantageous 
trade; and its quay is not inferior to the beſt in 
Europe, as has been already remarked. In failing 
up the river, a ſhoal is to be avoided, called Seed's- 
bank, which lies off by a caſtle about midway, op- 
_ to the ſhore between Paſſage and Cheek point; 
u 


t this is eaſily prevented, by only taking care to 


keep the lcad a going, 
Duncan- Duncannon-fort lies on the county of Wexford 
non-fort. ſide of the harbour, oppoſite to the narroweſt part 
of the channel ; and being well mounted with can- 
non, cummands the harbour, and is a great ſecu- 
rity to the city. : | 
Tramore- Tramore- bay lies about four Engliſh miles to the 
bay. W. of the harbour of Waterford, between which 
there is an out point, called Swines-head, with a 


ledge of rocks running out from it. From this point 
to the E. head of Tramore-bay, the land forms a 
kind of bay, which Mr. Doyle, in his chart, names 
Aland's-bay, (as tis ſuppoſed, in compliment to = 

right 
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right honourable fir John Forteſcue Aland, then 
judge of his majeſty's court of common pleas in 
England, a benefactor to Mr. Doyle's chart.) In 
this bay, are ſeveral ſmall coves, the names of 
which he ſets down, but of no great uſe or ſignifi- 
cancy. This (hore is ſteep and rocky. 

The E. entrance of Tramore-bay is founded by 
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Horſlep or Brownſtown-head, and the W. by Great bead, &c. 


Newtown head, theſe heads being ſomewhat above 
two Engliſh miles aſunder. This bay is infamous 
for ſhipwrecks, and ought to be carefully avoided. 
When Hooke-tower could not be ſeen in hazy weather, 
it has been miſtaken for the harbour of Waterford, 
tothe loſs of many veſſels. The wind blowing hard 
from S. S. E. to S. S. W. tumbles in a heavy ſea; 
which, joined to a great indraught towards that part 
of this bay, called Rhineſhar k- harbour, into which 
the tide ſets with great force and velocity, makes it 
almoſt impoſſible for embayed ſhips to weather the 
heads; and the ground being, for the moſt part, on 
the E. and W. ſides, as almoſt over the whole bay, 
foul and rocky, cables are frequently cut. In this 
extremity, ſuch ascannot obtain Rhineſhark, ought, 
if they poſſibly can, endeavour to run on ſhore, near 
the neck or narroweſt part of the iſthmus of Tra- 
more, or from the middle of the iſthmus towards 
its neck weſterly ; but the nearer to the neck towards 
Tramore town the better, where, on a looſe ſtony 
beach, the water flows to a great height; by this 
means, both men and goods have been ſaved. Be- 
tween the middle of the iſthmus to the eaſtern point, 
it is all ſandy ground; the tide is long approaching 
the ſhore, and there fluws very little; and ſhips are 
therefore involved in the midſt of great aud terrible 
breakers, io that the men are ſeldom ſaved. 


Rhinzſhark-harbour, lies on the E. five of this gh;ne. 
dangerous bay; the tide here flows exaCtiy the ſame ſbark-har- 
as at Waterford bar, both as to time and heighth bout. 


of water. The eaſtera ſhore is to be kept very cloſe 
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on board, and being near the bar point, fail over the 
bar rock, where, at the loweſt ebb, in ſprings, there 
are two feet water; it is flat and about fifty feet 
long : this muſt be done to avoid the ſpit, which is 
a ſhifting ſand, but never incommodes the channel. 
Carefally by the lead going keep the channel, which 
the ſoundings will direct. At loweſt ebb in ſprings, 
this channel has from three to nine feet water; and 
at low water on either fide the ſhore, is ſteep from 
baſa tiera inwards, which is about three quarters of 
an Engliſh mile up, where you may anchor with 
ſafety, or run aſhore at pleaſure. Mr. Doyle's ac- 
curate chart, will be a good pilot to the diſtreſſed 
mariner in this dangerous bay, as alſo in the harbour 
of Waterford, but goes no farther. 

From Great-Newtown head, the coaſt runs 
due W. for about two leagues to Whiting- 
between which it is all an iron coaſt, except a few 
ſmall bays of little note, as Don- Iſle-bay, Kilmurine- 
bay, Donbrattin-bay, &c. of little uſe, and there- 
fore not noticed in any former chart. 

Bon-Mahon-bay, is formed by the river Mahon 
diſcharging itſelf here, which river has been already 
mentioned, Near to this bay, is Whiting-head, 
which is pretty high and ſteep. To the weſtward 
of this head, about forty yards from the ſhore, is a 
moſt ſtupendous rock, nar a place called Temple- 
brick, on which a great number of ſhags and other 
wild fowl! breed. This rock is ſquare, _— a 
flat ſurface on the top, and may be about 100 feet 
high, and is, though craggy, almoſt perpendicular 
on all ſides; notwithſtanding which, ſome adven- 
turous fellows hereabouts, make no great difficulty 
of climbing up to the top, in order to take the young 
tea-fowl, which is almoſt as bold a feat as that 
mentioned, of the ſame kind, by Mr. Cotton, in 
his wonders of the peak in Derbyſhire. 

At an inconſiderable diſtance from the ſhore, 


about midway between Great-Newtown-head and 


Whiting-head, 
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i Whiting-head, are the three ſmall iſles of Icane, 
| formerly mentioned, on which great numbers of 
| ſea-fowl breed; and they are over- grown with a rank 
kind of graſs, but no cattle are ever ſet to feed on 
it. Some plants, which are obſerved to grow on 
them, are mentioned in the 1 5th chapter. 
From Whiting-head to Ballyvoil-head, about a Ballyvoil- 
e and a half, the coaſt ſtill continus high and head. 
rocky. About midway between theſe heads, lies 
the cove of Stradbally, off which there is another 
ſmall iſland. This is a kind of a ſhingly ſhore, but 
the coaſt, in general, is very bold ; near to which, 
| the river Tay, already deſcribed, empties itſelf. 
About this place, the coaſt juts out or inclines Ambergiis 
ſomewhat more to the ſouthward, running about W. fourd 
| by S. About forty-ſeven years ago, ſome country here. 
| people found on the beach hereabouts, a large lump | 
| of ambergris, weighing ſome pounds ; but being 
ignorant of its value, they burned moſt of it, ad- 
miring its ſmell in the fire. They brought about 
an ounce of it to Dungarvan, where it was bought 
by an apothecary, and found to be excellent in its 
| kind. i his is not the only inſtance of this precious 
drug being found on the fea-coaft of this kingdom; 
| but it is ſaid, that the weſtern ſhores have been 
more remarkable for it than any other part (1). As 
there are great variety of opinions among naturaliſts 
as to its origin and production, the moſt probable 
is, that it is made from the honey-combs, Which 
fall into the ſea from the rocks, where the bees had 
formed their nefts. A great part of the ſouth coaft 
of Ireland being high and rocky, ſeems to be a 
proper place for becs to build in; 2nd it is remark- 
able, on many of theſe promontorics, there is abun- 
dance of wild thyme, and other flowers and herbs 
which they delight in, and from which they extract 
their 


(1) See Dr. Molyneux's Diſcourſe in the Appendix to Boat's 
Natuial Hiltory of Ireland, p. 146. 


Clonea- 
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their honey. Not to mention the ſea-water itſelf, 
which ſome naturaliſts affirm they can - ſcarce do 
without. But many of theſe combs may tumble 
into the ſea, and may not happen to form this pre- 
cious ſubſtance; and much of it that might be 
formed, may never be found, 

Between Ballyvoil-head and Dungarvan-harbour, 
lies a pretty deep and broad bay, called Clonea-bay, 
from a caſtle of the ſame name ſtanding a little 
within it. This is a ſandy bay, with a * at its 
entrance, quite dry at low water, and of no uſe to 
any kind of veſſel. 

A low point, called Ballynacourty, or, by ſome, 
Wiſe's· point (from the ſurname of the family, whoſe 
eſtate it has long been) forms the E. entrance of 


Dungarvan-harbour ; as does a tory, called 
Helvoeck-head, the W. fide. Right in the middle 
of this open, lies a large rock, called the black-rock, 
which is never covered at the higheſt ſprings ; and 
a little way off the E. point of the harbour, lies a 
ledge of rocks, the outermoſt of which is alſo al- 
ways above water, and conſequently no way dan- 
gerous. Between theſe rocks, at loweſt tides, there 
are above thirty feet water; and moſt veſſels, bound 
into the harbour, fail in between them. On the 
rock on the E. point, called Carricknaman, i. e. 
the woman's rock, was a large rock, ſome time 
fince thrown up out of the ſea, as will be hereafter 
mentioned. 

Between the blac-krock and Helvoeck-head, there 
is alſo good anchoring, as there is between it and the 
E. point. The former is called the broad-ſound, 
where, in clear ſandy ground, you have from five 
to fix fathom water. Pretty near the head, there is 
a good road, in ſoutherly or S. W. winds ; veſſels 
waiting for the tide generally bring to, either in the 
broad · ſound, or between the black-rock and Bally- 


nacourty-point. | 
— To 
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To fail up into this harbour, the eaſtern ſhore is 
to be — on board at firſt coming in, till you open 
-h 


Ballyvoil-head betwixt two houſes, which you will 
do by failing about an Engliſh mile up N. W. by 
the common compals, then a due W. courſe will 
bring you clear of the ſpit; the proper marks to 
avoid which, are, to keep the church and an high 
gable-end wall, which was formerly a of the 
church, and which ſtands a little to the W. of it, 
open; another mark for veſſels to know when they 
are off the point of the ſpit, is to bring a ſmall 
chimney-houſe, which lies about a mile to the N. 
up the country, and a very remarkable glin in the 
mountain behind it, into one. Theſe marks, well 
obſerved, bring a veſſel ſafe into the harbour, where, 
in ſome places, ſhips may lie a-float at low water; 
for this. is, properly ſpeaking, but a tide-harbour, 
though, in bad weather, large veſſels may come in 
ſo far at low water, behind Ballynacourty-point, as 
to put themſelves quite out cf danger. 

Veſſels of above 100 tuns have been loaded at 
the upper quay here, and have had water ſufficient, 
To this place belongs about fifty large _— boats, 
which alſo fiſn in the proper ſeaſons, ſome of which 
are of forty tuns burden. They are moſt of them 
excellent ſea- boats, and as ſome of them are gene- 
rally in the Offing fiſhing, ſtrangers cannot mils of 
— both in here, and for any other adjacent har- 

ur. An E. N. E. and a W. S. W. moon makes 
high water here on the full and change days, the 
ordinary tides flow about thirteen or fourteen feet. 
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Helvoeck-head is pretty high, having a ſmall Helvoeck- 


iſland at its extremity. From this to Mine- 
about a league, the coaſt inclines more to the S. 
being all high and rocky ; between theſe there is a 
{mall bay, called Muggort's-bay, in which boats 
often bring to to fiſh. 


Mine-head takes its name from a large quantity zune- 


of iron ore in the adjacent mountains, w 
been 


has head. 
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been already noticed. From Mine-head, the coaſt 
runs in more to the W. till you enter Ardmore-bay, 
which is formed by the jutting out of Ardmore-head. 
This is a good road for weſterly winds in ſeven or 
eight fathom water. Ardmore-head is a bold high 


promontory 


„ well known to mariners; a little to 
the E. of it, ſtands an high round tower, already 
deſcribed, which ſerves as a good land-mark from 
the ocean, There is an inward point to the W. of 
Ardmore-head, called Ardigna-head, which forms 
the E. part of a (mall bay, called Whiting- bay, only 
frequented by fiſhing-boats. The W. point of this bay 
is called cabin-point ; and about half a league more 
to the W. a low head-land, called Black-ball, forms 
the E. entrance of Youghal-harbour, which finiſhes 
the deſcription of the ſea-coaſts of this county. 


CHAP, XL. 


Of the Fiſh and Viſberies on the Coaſts of this 
County, and of the NyMra-Bank. 


HE nature of the ſea-coaſt of this county is 

peculiarly adapted for the rerdezvous and 
breeding of vaſt quantities of different ſorts of 
fiſh, which were formerly taken here in great 
plenty. Dungarvan (1), ſituated near the centre 
of this county, has been, for many years, a re- 
markable and noted fiſh town; though the _ 


(:) Out of the Britiſh monarchy, written by John Dee, 
anno 1576. Vet (lays the author) it is neceſſary to leave to 
polterity ſome remembrance of the places, where our rich hſh- 
ing is, as at Kinſale, Cork, Carlingtord, Saltaſſes, Dungarven, 
Youghal, Waterford, &c. And all enjoyed from us by ſtrangers, 
as if it were within their own kivg's peculiar limits; nay, rather, 

as 
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has of late much failed, which is a general com- 
laint all over the kingdom. | ; 

About ſixty or ſeventy years ago, this place was 
frequented by a conſiderable number of fiſhing veſ- 
ſels not only from many parts of this kingdom, but 
alſo from England, the owners whereof made a very 
conſiderable profit by this valuable branch of trade. 

It abounds with a good number of the largeſt boats 
in this kingdom, uſeful both for the fiihung and the 
coaſting trade. They generally carry five or ſix 
men, though many more may fiſh in ſome of them. 
Our fiſhers are reckoned very expert 1a their way, 
ſome of whom, by their going to fiſh at Newfound- 
land, have made themſelves remarkable for their 
dexterity there, although that place is frequented by 


numbers of the ableſt and moſt expert fiſhers in 
Europe. I have already remarked, that the city of 


Waterford has the greateſt ſhare of the Newfound- 
land trade of any place in this kingdom. 

I ſhall give an account of the ſeveral kinds of 
filh to be met with, at preſent, on the coaſts of this 
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The fiſh taken on this coaſt, are, Hake, Ling, species 
Cod, Whiting, Whiting-pollock, Mackerel, Red- nawtaken. 


purnard, Grey-gurnard, called by ſome Knowds, 
Bals, Mullet, Bream, Sole, Dab, Plaiſe, Fluke, 
Turbot, and ſometitmes the Hoilybird, the Skate or 
Ray, Dog-fiſh, Herrings, &c. The Haddock ſome 
years ago frequented this coaſt, and were taken in 

8 2 great 


as if theſe coaſts, ſeas and bays, were of their private and 
ſevetal purchaſes, to our inſuperable lots, diſcredit, and diſ- 
comfort, and to our no ſmall damage ia theſe perilous times of 
moſt ſubtil treachery, and fickle fidelity. Ve:bum fapienti fat 
elt. In his time (he ſays) black-rock was yearly fiſhed by three 
or four hundred fail of Spaniards and Frenchmen, entering 
there into the filhing at a ftrait, not fo broad as half the 
Thames is at Whitehall; and adds, that king Edward VIth's 
privy-council was of the mind to have planted a ſtrong bul- 
wark, for other weighty reſpects, as well as for the benefit of 
fiſbing of milwin and cod there.” This is meant of Baltimore. 
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great plenty ; but, at preſent, there are none to be 
ſeen, ſcarce one being taken in a year ; nor can there 
be any tolerable reaſon aſſigned for the almoſt 
preſent extinction of this ſpecies of fiſh, which 
formerly ſwarmed on the coaſt. 


The Hake The Hake being, as I may ſay, the ſtaple-fiſh at 


fiſhery. 


ſent, it is neceſſary to be a little more particular 
on it. It is ſlenderer than a cod, and larger than an 
haddock. Willoughby ranks it under the non» 
ſpinous kind, with only two fins on their backs; 
it is called by Johnſton, Callarias; and is generally 
from a foot and a half, to near twice as long. There 
are two ſeaſons in which this fiſh are taken in plenty; 
the firſt begins with the commencement of the 
mackerel ſeaſon, that is in June, and mackerel are 
alſo the bait nſed at that time for taking them; 
during their firſt approach, they are much larger 
than towards their ſecond a ce, as likewiſe 
are moſt kinds of fiſh early in their ſeaſon. A ſe- 
cond ſhoal of this fiſh viſits our coaſt towards the 
beginning of the herring ſeaſon, viz. about Septem- 
ber, and commonly holds till Chriſtmas. The Hake, 
when taken, are ſalted and dried for exportation; 
and great quantities are conſumed, both freſh and 
ſalted, in the country. 

Before the war, and the pernicious practice of 
trailing came in, great quantities have been yearly 
tranſported to Spain, where it is faid, particularly 
in Bilboa, they bore a better price than cod from 
Newfoundland. The fiſh taken here in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, do not ſell to well abroad, as thoſe taken in 
the winter; it is obſerved, that in drying of them, 
the heat of the ſun turns the fiſh of a yellowiſh caſt; 
but the latter being dried in a more advanced ſeaſon 
of the year, are preſerved much whiter, and look 
more beautiful to the eye. There is alſo a diffe- 
rence in the fiſh, ſome being of a white, and others 
having the fleſh of a yellow caſt, being probably 
fatter, which, for home conſumption, are * 

Ole 
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efore them. Some years ago, a thouſand of theſe 
lin, with a confiderable quantity of many other 
forts, was reckoned but an ordinary fiſking for one 
night, to be taken by fix men with hook and line in 
ne ſeaſon ; but now it is very rare if a boat brings in 
half this quantity. A thouſand of thele fiſh is ge- 
nerally worth five or fix pounds; but when com- 
pletely faved, above twice as much. The people 
of Dungarvan are very expert at ſalting, ſaving, and 
drying this kind, and moſt other torts of fiſh taken 
here, fo as to cure them exceeding well and white, 
which gives their fiſh a great reputation in foreign 
markets, | 
Cod and Ling are in ſeaſon, on this coaſt, in the 
months of October, November, December, January 
and February; though formerly, like moſt other 
Kinds, in greater plenty than at preſent. 


Our Cod (2) is much eſteemed, is an excellent iſh, Cod. 


eaten either freſh or ſalted ; and is vaſtly preferable 
to this kind taken in the N. American ſeas, as Ca- 
nada, the banks of Newfoundland, &c. probably 
the reaſon is, as we have not ſuch numbers of them 
here, ours are better and fuller fed than theirs. We 
do not falt many of them here, moſt of them being 
conſumed freſh, nor do we export any, though 
formerly very conſiderable quantities of dried cod 
have been ſhipped off from Dungarvan. 


Our Ling are excellent in their kind, being a large x ; 


and well fed fiſh, from three to above four feet long; 
they are, for the moſt part, ſalted and dried, (el! 
well, when ſaved; and are generally conſumed in 
Dublin. Theſe kind of fiſh frequent particular banks 
and ſhoals in the ocean, witneſs thoſe of Neu found- 
land, New-England, Canada, &c. and our own 
valuable Nymph-bank. 
Dungarvan ſeems a moſt proper place to erect a 
fiſhery tor this bank, as it abounds with able fiſher- 
S 3 mea, 


(2) All theſe ſpecies are accurately deſcribed, by Mr. Ray. 
in his book of fiſhes; to which the curious reader is relerrcd. 
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Mackcrel. 


Pollock. 


Guinarde,. 
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men, and people well ſkilled in the management of 
that trade; and though the boats which they have at 
preſent, are not fit for fiſhing on the bank, yet they 
might ferve well enough to carry proviſions, and 
other neceſſaries, to proper veſſels, and bring the 
tiſh aſhore from them: and this particular is well 
worth the conſideration of the public, even for a trial. 

The Mackerel is a greedy fiſh ; whatever it meets 
with, it ſnaps at, il in motion; and are often taken 
with a piece of red rag, careleſsly fixed on the hook, 
the veſſel being under a briſk way, or what they call 
a mackerel gale, To their lines they faſten a ball, 
or other weight of lead, in order to fink them; other- 
wile they would float at top, becauſe of the boat's 
way. They are taken plentifully thus; but, indeed, 
there is more diveriion in it than profit. In the W. 


they take prodigious quantities of them in large 


ſeine-nets, They arc much eſteemed everywhere, 
when they firſt come in; though when they become 
plenty, they are excceding cheap; but being falted 
and barrelled, they are an excellent lenten proviſion 
tor the poor. Our fiſhermen, when they take them, 
often ſplit them alive, and having dipt them ſeveral 
times in the falt-water, hang them up to dry between 
each time; by which they are incruſted with ſalt; 
and, it is faid, when they are brought on ſhore, and 
broiled in this way, that they eat very delicious. 
The Pollock, both white and black, are generally 
taken in the hake ſeaſon, and with the ſame bait. 
The Biack-pollock is nog much eſteemed, being a 
coarſe kind of fiſh; many of them are ſalted, and 
eaten in Lent, by the inferior fort of people. The 
\Whiting-pollock is reckoned, by ſome, to be as 
good as a Whiting, and is generally eaten freſh. 
Neither fort are ever ex 
They take, on this coaſt, a good plenty of Gur- 
rards (3) both red and grey, at moſt ſeaſons of the 
yer; 
(3) The Red-gurnard, called, by Salvian, pavo, as alfo cu- 


Zulae, from the noiſe he is faid to make, like the cuckoo, 
when 
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year ; but the beſt are taken in the ſummer months, 
They are never falted, but are confumed freſh in 
the country. Baſs and Mullet are taken in the 
ſummer months commonly, with ſeine-nets; and 
are aſſo conſumed freſh. 

The Turbot (4) though fometimes a ſcarce fiſh, Turbot 
is, at other times, had in plenty, as in the fummer 
of 1744 The Halibut or Holiybird, a rare fiſh in 
thoſe parts, have been ſometimes taken. They 
eat ſomewhat like the turbot; but are reckoned a 
great curioſity, becauſe of their ſcarcity, 

S 4 The 


when he is taken, but which it no way reſembles; it is rather 
a kind of groan, like a creature in pain, as I myſelf noticed, 
Rhondoletius figures this fiſh with a long ſnout, which it has 
not, unlefs it be of another ſpecies : the forehead of our gur- 
nards being ſquare, and the head almoſt cubical. 

(4) Flat fith may be divided into oviparous, and viviparous ; 
the firſt, may be divided into greater and leſſer ; the greater 
are either that which has the eyes on the left ſide, being the 
biggeſt of this tribe, as the halibut, and is much bigger than 
the turbot, but leſs ſquare ; ot the turbot itſelf, which is of a 
grey marble colour, ſpinous, having the eyes on the right fide, 
called, in latin, thombus, from its figure; it wants ſcales, 
having the ſkin of the back divided in dented lines. The 
mouth is large, the jaws armed with teeth, even to the lower 
part of the palate; the holes of both the nottrils are double, 
the ſtomach is large and crooked, and all the fins are noted for 
| dark coloured ſpots. The luxury of the ancients had the 
turbot among the moſt delicate filh ; from wheace came the 

roverb, nihil ad rhombum, or, nothing like the turbor. 

r. Ray, in a letter to Dr. Liſter, ſays, that the halibut of 
the welt is the northern and eaſtern turbot ; and he aſks the 
doctor, how his halibut and turbot differ? for, ſays he, it 
there be another fiſh of the bigneſs and make of your turbor, 
it is a ſtranger to me. He alſo ſays, that what they call a 
bret in Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire, and, as ke believes, in all 
the caſt parts of England, is the turbot of the weſt country, 
where the name bret is not known. 

As we make a diſtinction between a halibut, a turbot, and 
a bret, on this coaſt; and as the above learned author ſeems 
to be under ſome difficulty concerning them ; it may not be 
amiſs to ſhew their difference, as we diſtinguiſh them. Our 
halibut is far larger than any turbot, being from four to fix 

re: 
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Soles. 


Plaice. 
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The Sole, on this coaſt, are excellert, ſome a 
foot and a half long, and are in ſeaſon the year 
round; as alſo the Plaice, which are little inferior in 


lize 


feet long, and much thicker than the former, but not near 
ſo broad in proportion. The bret, though exaQly of the ſame 
ſhape with the turbot, is diſtinguiſhed from it, 1ſt, By the 
ſmoothneſs of the ſkin ; the other being rough and prickly on 
the back, 2dly, By its being ſpotted, like a fluke; the 
tutbot being without ſpots. 3dly, It is never fo large as a 
turbot, nor io thick; and when dreſſed, eats more watry, 
ſome what like a fluke or plaife ; and therefore, not to much 
eiteemed. Our turbot is deſcribed as above. 

Of the viviparous kind of flat fiſhes, are the ſeveral forts of 
Rays, of which there ate on this coaſt, 1ſt, The thorn back, 
or raia clavata ; a certain and characteriſtic note, as Mr. Ray 
ſays, is its want of teeth. 2dly, The Raia levis vulgaris. 
Zuly, The Raia levis vulgata, with two black ſpots, one on 
cach fide of the back. 4thly, The Raia oxyrbyncos, called, 
by Rhondoletius, raia oxyrryncha major, the great maid, who, 
together with Bellonius, both deſcribe this kind. . 5thly, The 
Rhinobatos or ſquatina raia, ſo called by Mr. Ray, and by 
Johaſton, Angelus marinus, who, though he figures it tolerably 
well, yet deſcribes it indiferently, but more fully by Rhondo- 
letius, except that of the teeth, which is not true, or elſe he 
means ſome other ſpecies. Each of the jaws of this fiſh is 
armed with thirty-ſix rows of moſt ſharp teeth, four in a row, 
in all about 228, bent a little inward. The ſkin is uſed for 
the poliſhing of wooden and ivory works. 

Ray or Skate differ from al! other kinds of fiſh, in having a 
broad and flat body, with a long flender tail appendant. The 
end of the ſnout, in the great maid, is beſet with little ſhar 
hooks, pointing backwards; and alſo both jaws are filled with 
the like hooks, but far bigger, and ſtanding in ſeveral rows, 
8, 10, or 12 ina row, The ſkin of the ray, being artificially 
reduced to a monſtrous ſhape, is by ſome ſhewed, and, in ſe- 
veral muſeums, is often taken for a bafiliſk, They all bring 
forth their young alive, and have commonly two at a time, 
having had the curioſity to ſee many of them opened. The 
young are contained each in a ſquare bag, about three inches 

ng, which they protcude together with them. In theſe bags, 
beſides the embryo, there is always a liquor, in ſubſtance and 
colour reſembliag the volk of an 64 Theſe bags are often 
found upon the lizands, among different kinds of ſea-weeds, 
from which their ſubſtance is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable ; not 
would it ſeem probable what they were, except one were an 
eye · witneſe of their being take out of the ih, 
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fize and goodneſs to a Turbot; and likewiſe the 


Brets, much reſembling it. 
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Other kinds of flat fiſh are Fluke, Jack a Dorees, Fluke,&c. 


Dabs, &c. Theſe ſeveral forts of flat fiſh are taken 
in trail- nets, an hundred pair of large Soles, with a 
good quantity of Fluke, Plaice, &c. have been 
commonly taken at a draught. Put as theſe kind 
of fiſh are always conſumed freſh, and when taken 
in plenty, fold very reaſonable, they turn to no 
great account, it would be of much more ſervice to 
the public, and be much better for the other 
branches of the fiſhery, that this method of fiſhing, 
with trail-nets, were laid aſide, for the following 
reaſons. 

The common method of fiſhing in this manner 
on the coaft, is with what they call a beam-trail or 
trall, which conſiſts of a large beam or pole, gene- 
rally between 20 and 30 feet long, headed, at 
both ends, with large flat pieces of timber, which 
reſemble the wheels of a common cart, except that, 
inſtead of being round like them, they are rather 
ſemicircular, or reſembling an heart, cut in two 
lengthways; they are ſhod, like the wheels of a cart, 
with iron; to this beam, the trail-net or bag is 
fixed, and at each end ropes are faſtened ; by the 
help of which the ground is entirely ſwept ſo clean, 
that, I have been aſſured, a fiſherman will venture 
to throw his knife, or any other ſuch ſmall matter, 
over-board, in 30 or 40 fathom water, and readily 
take it up again; and thus the ground is ſwept clean, 
for a conſiderable tract, at every put, as they call 
it, the boat commonly failing a mile, or league, 
before the bag and beam are hauled up. | 

This is, perhaps, the b-ſt contrivance yet invented 
for the taking of flat fiſh, which generally lie 
grovelling upon the ground; but it has great incon- 
veniencies, for 1ſt, It ſweeps and tears away all 
the ſea-plants, mols, herring-graſls, &c. which 
ſorne filh feed o, making thole ſpecies to ſeek 

elſewhere 
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elſewhere for food. 2dly, It diſturbs and efinght: 
the larger kinds of fiſh, as Cod, Ling, &c. in thie 
ſame manner as if purſued by larger fiſhes of prey, 
And, gdly, which is worſe than all, theſe beam- nets, 
and others of the kind, which are dragged along 
the ground, tear away, diſturb, and blend up the 
ſpawa of many kinds of profitable fiſh, in a terrible 
manner, and often many hogſheads of their ſpawy 
are drawn up in the trail-bags; in which may be 
diſtinctly ſeen, ſeveral thouſand embryos of young 
fiſh, ſome half formed, and others alive; and not 
only what is thus taken up of the ſpawn is ruined, 
but alſo large tracts of it, which lie on the ſandy beds, 
over which theſe deſtructive beams are drawn, and 
which, being covered over with ſpawn, is all 
diſturbed, and conſequently hindered from ever 
coming to maturity (5). It is a matter of fact well 
known in theſe parts, that ſince theſe trail-nets have 
been uted, which is but of late years, the other more 
b-::eficial branches of the fiſhery have every year 
failed (6) more and more, no doubt, for the above 
evident reaſons. 

The ſize of the meſhes in the nets being enlarged, 
will avail but little. Nets whoſe meſhes are conſi- 
derably ſquare, will do incredible damage (eſpecially 
when furniſhed with theſe large beams) by raking 
up, and diſturbing the fpawn. So that there ſeems 
to be no remedy, but to ſet theſe deſtructive 
engines aſide, which few will do, till there is ſome 
proper law made for the purpoſe; and this, it is 
humbly to be hoped, will be effefted, when the 
ſate of the fiſhery of the whole kingdom is ſet in a 


proper 


(5) This manner of fiſhing is ſevetely 
where the laws forbid alſo to take any 
length limited by the ſaid laws. 

(6) As a certain proof of the decreaſe of the filhery, the 
following account, extiaQted out of the cuſtom-houſe books 
for the port of Dungarvan, will abundantly ſatisfy the reader. 
Quantity 


2 in France, 
ſh, except of ſuch a 
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WATERFORD. 
proper light, by the enquiries of the Phyſico- 


Hiſtorical Socicty. 


Quartity of Hake taken for ſe- 
veral years before the ule of 


trailing came in. 


1724. Dryed fiſh, 
Expo ted, and —＋ 
by coaſt cocquets $0500 


1725, 
Exported, and went 
by ditto, 
1726. 
Exported, and went 
by ditto, 
1727. 
F.xported, and went 
by ditto, 
1728, 
Exported, and went 
by ditto, 
1 1729. 
xported, and went ? 
2 6100 


; 93048 
; 30100 
þ 99600 


} 913004 


1730, 


Exportcd only, 47000 

Total in 7 years, 4586482 
3144113 

Difference, 1442364 


Although 


Quantity of Hake taken for 
ſeven years, ſince the time 
trail-nets were uſed, 


1738. 
Exported by coaſt- 
permits, and by þ 28010 
coaſt-cocquets, 
r 
xported, a y 
coaſt-per. and coc. 26600 
0 1740. 
xported, and by 
coaſt-coquets, } 58600 

1741. 

Exported, and b 
permits, 7 | 43600 

1742. 
Exported, and by 
permits, 

1743. 
Exported, and by 
permits and coc. 
. 
ported, a 
per. and . ; 499007 


Total the laſt 7 years, 3144112 


} 234004 


} 443008 


This difference would be infinitely more, but for the firſt 


ſeven years, none that went by coaſt permits can be diſcovered ; 
whereas all is mentioned in the laſt ſeven years ; but by this 
account, though not exact, at ten pounds a thouſand, which 
is a very low price, the difference is 14401. but would be 
found to be above 2000 |. Sterl. if all could be diſcovered. 
Note, This account is for hake alone. 

In Auguſt 1745, a poor fiſher-boy, being about a league off 
from the harbour of Dungarvan, brought up upon his hook, 
a large ſilk purſe, full of gold, which he had ſcarce lifted out 
of the water, the puiſe broke, being rotten, and all the pieces 
went to the bottom ; {o that he had the mortification of only 
a fight of fortune's fickle favours. I ſaw the upper part of 
the purſe, which he brought home, and the whole boat's crew 
conſiimed the truth of the ſtory. 
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Although Herrings viſit our coaſts yearly, gene. 
rally about September; yet there are none but 
inconſiderable quantities taken of late years, ſcarce 
enough for home-conſumption. The moſt noted 
part of the ſea-coaſt of this county, for the herring. 
fiſhery a few years ago, was in the mouth of the 
harbour of (7) Waterford, where a great number of 
boats reſorted and took them in vaſt plenty. The 
herring-fiſhery there, was, perhaps, under the beſt 
regulation of any other on the Iriſh coaſt; becauſe 
under the government, laws, and inſpection of the 
members of that corporation (8). It has failed ſur- 
priſingly of late, is now almoſt dwindled to nothing, 
and ſeems, in a great meaſure, owing to the above- 
mentioned beam-trails, which have been much uſed 
on that part of the coaſt. 

As Herrings ſpawn on our coaſts, and it is well 
known, that all fiſh of paſſage (g), not only return 
to the place where they were ſpawned themſelves, 
in order to breed thereabouts, and depoſit their 
ſpawn (10); but it is alſo true, that the _— 


(7) In Waterford, they have an excellent method of cu 


and preparing red heriings, and red ſprats, which, being alten 


and waſhed, ate hung in ſchoak-houſes, convenient for the 
urpoſe; and this is performed in a month or fix weeks. 
Bani falt is the fitteſt for curing herrings, and next to that, 
what is made at Liverpool. A barrel and a half is ſufficient 
for one laft ; a barrel of Herrings contains about 700 large, 
fat herrings, but about 1000 of other ſorts, and ten barrels 
make a latt. | | ; F 
(8) The Dutch laws, and thoſe of Lewis XIV. concermng 
the fiſhery, are worth conſulting towards the regulation of it. 
Vid. Cod. Marin. des Louis 14. Anno 1681. Tit. 4. Lib. 5. 
(9) Herrings being a fiſh of paſſage, and looked upon as a 
conſiderable article in trade, for ſupplying popiſh countries. 
The popes have, by their decretal, ordered, that they may 
be fiſhed for on ſundays and holydays, which ſee, Ad Titut. 
Pap. Decretal. : 
(10) It is as yet doubtful, whether every ſpecies of filh cait 
all their ſpawn at once, or only part of it, retaining ſome for 
future pattus s. That herriogs caſt all ſeems probable, — 
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fiſh, as they may be called, return to the ſame place 
the following ſeaſon, in order to ſpawn there again; 
but, no doubt, finding the great havock made by 
thoſe kind of beam trails, will forfake that place, 
as being unfit for the ſafety of their young; and 
this is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, from that Zrogyy or 
natural affection, that moſt creatures have towards 
their young. 
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The Dog-fiſh (1 1) is exceeding plentiful on this Dog-fiſh. 


coaſt ; theſe, with Rays or Skate, are but little re- 
garded. They are taken with hook and line, but 
rather againſt the fiſher's conſent; for when bait is 
ſcarce, they do not care to hook them; they are 
very troubleſome to ſuch as fiſh with long lines; a 
kind extending two mile in length, being filled with 
a great number of hooks, perhaps four or five hun- 


dred, fixed to ſmaller lines, and faſtened to the 


long one. Theſe being baited, are ſent out, and on 
them, are buoys and marks to find them by. As 
ſoon as the laſt end is let out, they go on to the 

outward 


being found in ſhotten herrings. It ſeems to be a principle in 
nature, that all animals have, from their very firſt formation, 
the eggs or ſeeds of all the young they ſhall ever bring forth; 
for when they are once exhauſted, the animal becomes effete ; 
now a fiſh, at every birth, caſting forth ſuch innumerable 
quantities of as are contained in her whole row, it would 
be ſtrange, if there ſhould remain feed eggs enough, let them 
be never fo ſmall, as to ſufkce many years births; and yet 
their whole maſs to be fo ſmall, as not to be taken notice of by 
any naturaliſt. 

(11) It may be proper to remark one inſtance, which is con- 
firmed by out ſiſhermen, in relation to the Dog-tiſh, and which 
is alfo related by Dr. Tyſon in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
numb. 239, of this fiſh's care for their young; that upon any 
ſtorm or danger they will teceive them into their bellies, which 
come out again when the fright and danger is over. 

Bellonius ſpeaking of the Dog-filh, athrms that he hath ſeen 
an indifferent one bring forth thirteen young ones at a birth ; as 
ſoon as ſhe hath brought them forth they ſwim along with her, 
and if any of them are afraid of any thing it runs into the womb 
of the dam; and when the tear is over returns again, as if by a 


ſecond birth. Vid. Grew's Muſzum of the R. S. part 1. p. 92. 
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Porpoiſes, This coaſt is pretty much frequented by P 


&c. 
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outward end, and fo proceed to hawl them up. If 
they are let lie too long, the fiſh that are caught on 
the hooks will ſoon be devoured by Dog-fiſh, 
Skate Sharks, and other fiſhes of prey; fo that, in 
a few hours, there will be little left, beſides the 
heads of the fiſh. This is a very profitable way of 
fiſhing, and ſeems to be beſt for the banks: But 
then good ſtout veſſels are required to attend theſe 
lines, otherways they will be often obliged to leave 
them, which would be a very conſiderable lofs. 

We have no ſuch thing as a fiſhery for Pilchards 
on the coaft of this county; yet it is no way impro- 
bable but they viſit us, as well as thoſe parts of the 
counties of Cork and Kerry, where they are yearly 
taken in vaſt quantities, 


orpoiſes, 
Sun-fiſh, Seals, &c. which, no doubt, conſiderably 
hurt the fiſhery. In the weſt, they make a good 
profit by theſe kind of fiſh; but few of them are 
taken on this coaſt. In the year 1743, there was a 
very large fun-fiſh taken, which meaſured twenty- 
five feet from head to tail, and proportionably thick. 
Another was taken the following ſummer, which 
was not quite fo large; forty perſons, could not 
move either of them, by endeavouring to pull them 
on ſhore with a rope. The liver of the firſt afforded 
near 100 gallons of oil, and that of the other but 
little leſs. The fleſh being lean, hard, and firm, 
affords none; though that of whales, porpuiſes, and 
ſeals yield a conſiderable quantity, being diſſolved 
from the fat or blubber. This fich, inſtead of 
tceth, is furniſhed in the roof of the mouth with 
ſeveral rows of horney bearded Laminæ, and ſeem, 
in this reſpect, to be fomewhat of the ſpecies which 
aſlords the whalebone, though unlike it in other 
particulars. They are taken with harpoons, or 
ſtriking irons, in the ſame manner as they take 
whales, The oil is of uſe to curriers and other 
artiſans, and ſells well. 

About 


| 
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About three or four years ago, a fiſh was taken Torpedo. 


off the harbour of Dungarvan, and brought in there, 
which, by its figure, was found to be a Torpedo, 
or Cramp-fiſh. It was of the flat kind, much re- 
ſembling the Ray or Thornback, being of an orbi- 
cular figure, all but its tail, weighing about fix or 
eight pounds. Its ſkin was foft ro the touch, 
yellowiſh on the back, and whiter towards the belly, 
with white, round ſpots, reſembling eyes. Its tail 
was pretty thick towards the lower part; was fur- 
niſhed with teeth like a faw ; its eyes were ſmall. 
ſituated in the under part of the head. Theſe fiſh 
are commonly taken on the coaſts of Provence and 
Gaſcony in France, but are very rarely met with in 
our parts. The French eat them without any danger. 

It is well known, that upon touching this kind of 
| fiſh, there is an unuſual numbneſs felt, which ſud- 
denly ſeizes the arm up to the elbow, and ſometimes 
to the very ſhoulder and head. The fiſh brought 
in here, being ſometime killed, did not cauſe any 
ſuch ſenſation, though it was a real Torpedo. Nor, 
according to the beſt hypotheſis of this fiſh (which 
is that given us by M. Reaumur of the French 
academy) do they at all cauſe this ſenſation, but when 
alive: It was in vain to enquire of the fiſhers who 
took it, after its ſtupifying faculty ; they, in all 
probability, only rudely ſhaking it off the hook, 
where it lay among other fiſh till it expired. That 
I might be certain this was a real Torpedo, | had 
the curiolity to diſſect it, and could plainly diſcover 
the Muſculi Falcati, &c. and their admirable 
ſtructure ſo called, and deſcribed by the Senrs. 
Redi and Lorenzini. A deſcription of theſe muſcles, 
together with the phœnomena, and M. Reaumur's 
ingenious hypotheſis of the effect of this fiſh, are 
well collected, under the article Torpedo, in 
Chambers's Dictiohary, with an icon of the fiſh, to 
which the curious reader is referred. 


The 
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The Rana Marina, five Piſcatrix, the Sea-frop, 
Sea-toad, ur Sea-devi!, by ſome called a Polypus, 
and, by our fiſhermen, a Squid, is often taken up 
in trail-nets, aud ſometimes caſt aſhore in a ſtorm. 
It is deſcribed by Rhondoletius ; and Willoughby 
ranks it under thoſe of the plain cartilagineous king, 
in his catalogue of fiſhes. It is ſaid to be a good 
bait for a Cod. 

We have great plenty of various kinds of ſhell- 
fiſh on this coaſt, as Lobſters (12), Crabs, Shrimps, 
large Prawns, Oyſters (13), Cockles (14), Muſcles, 

Razor-fiſh 


(12) It may be worth obſerving, that Lobſters uſe their tai! 
as fins, wherewith they commonly ſwim backwards, by jirks or 
ſprings, reaching ſomerimes ten yards at 2 fpring ; for which 
purpoſe, the gill fins of other fiſhes, which are their oars, are 
2 little concave backwards; whereas theſe have the plates of 
their tails, when they bend them down, as they uſe to do, a 
little concave forwards. 

(13) Oytters are, with us, generally reputed to ſpawn in the 
ſummer months, beginning about May. Their ſpawn oi ſpat 
reſembles a drop of a candle in water, about the bigneſs of a 
ſhilling ; it ſticks to ſtones and Oyſter-ſhells, and ſuch like 
things, at the bottom of the ſea, Oytters are ſick after they 
have ſpatted, but about the end of ſummer, they begin to mend, 
and grow perfectly well about September. The male Oyiter is 
black fick, having a black ſubſtance in the fin, and the 
female white ſick, as they term it, having a milky ſubſtance in 
the tin. Theſe ſiſh have no faculty of moving themſelves fo 
as to Change place; but where they are pitched, there they 
lie, except they are tired by the force of the water, &c. 
Thev are near two years before they come to perfeRion ; but 
the olcer they are, the better and larger. It is faid, that the 
age of an Oyſter may be known by obſerving the broader 
diftances, or interſlices of the ſhells amidit the rounds or rings, 
as it is in an Ox's horns, or as the gardener knows his trees by 
the rings of their ſtems. 

(14) The Cockle Petunculus, of which there are various 
kinds on our ſtrands, as the long gaping Cockle, called by 
Dr. Grew, in his Muſzum, Chama. This is thinner, and its 
ſhell very eaſily broken, the valves are ſeldom or never cloſe 
ſhut ; the ſides are produced, as in the Cockle, by fimilar lines, 
21d the figure of the ſhell oblong. 2d, The black gaping 
Cockie, is leſs than the former, and of a rounder hgure, ra- 
diated, and the edges waved. Of this fort, it is affirmed by 

Bellouius, 
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Razor-fiſh, and many other kinds of ſhel!-fiſh, 
Cray-fiſh are pretty plentiful on this coaſt; but 
neither they, or Scallops, are ſo common as in 
other places, although we are not without ſome. 


Muſcles are plentiful on this coaſt, and are much Muſcles. 


uſed as bait for fiſhing. They are of a large ſize, 
but I could never hear of any pearls being fourd in 
them, as there are ſometimes in the kind taker, up 


in rivers. 


Among the other kinds of ſhell-fiſh common on Murez. 


this coaſt, it may be proper to mention the Murex, 
or Shell · fiſn which ſtrikes the purple colour. This 
Shell-fiſh is found in great plenty, and are here 
called Horſe-wrinkles; the ſhells are about an inch 
long when largeſt, and are about half an inch 
diameter in the thickeſt part; they are a ſingle ſhell, 
turned fpirally like a common fnail, but ſomewhat 
longer. It is neceſſary to break the hard ſhell 
covering the fiſh before one can come at the liquor, 
which ſtrikes this colour. This is done at ſome 
diſtance from its opening. The broken picces being 
removed, a ſmall vein, or rather reſervoir full of 
this liquor, appears which is eaſily known, ov its 
different colour, from the other fleſhy parts of the 
animal, being of a whitiſh yellow, and not above 
the twelfth part of an inch in breadth, and about 
the third or fourth part of an inch in length, con- 
taining not above a large drop of liquor. When 
the veſſel is opened, and the liquor preſſed out of it, 


linen or white filk (which are the only ſtuffs I ever 


tryed) 


Belloaid, that they riſe up to the top of the water, and ſetti 
both their ſhells open, with the one under them as a boat, 0 
the other on one fide as a fail, they ſcour along. Bellona. hiſt. 
Animal. lib. 15. chap. 12. 
In all this ſpecies of fiſh that I have noticed, from each of 
the two joints at the baſe, there is produced a kind of bony 
epiphyſis, about a quarter of an inch long, thin, ſharp, and 
flexile, whereupon ſome of the muſcular parts of the animal 
ſeem to be faſlened, for the reſtraining the opening of the 
ſhell, frum any inconvenient * 


A 
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tryed) having imbibed the liquor, will firſt appear 
of a dirty yellowiſh colour, inclining to a green, 
as if the watery juice of a plant had been ſqueezed 
on it, but the fame being expoſed to the ſun to 
dry, becomes of diferent colours. This colour 
firſt changes to that of a lemon, then follows a deep 
green, which is ſucceeded by a deep blue, and, at 
length, fixes in a very charming purple. 

There is a larger kind of ſhell- fiſn, which affords 
the purple dye, and are commonly taken up in trail- 
nets. They are of the ſame ſhape as the former, 
but weigh fix or eight ounces, and ſome of the ſhells 
when empty, will contain near half a pint of liquor. 
Theſe have a vein or purple reſervoir like the others, 
but larger, and out of it one may get as much 
juice as one generally takes up of ink to write with, 
of the ſame nature and colour of the former. lt is 
not unlikely theſe are the kind called, by Pliny (15), 
the Buccinum. 

M. Reaumur, in the year 1710, found out a new 
ſpecies of purple dye, beſides thoſe above-mentioned, 
preſerved in a kind of ſmall grains, which lay dif- 
perſed in the rocks, &c. He preſſeq; out the juice 
of this kind upon his rufflle; which, at firſt, ſeemed 
only a little toiled with it, and he could only per- 
ceive, with dim̃culty, a ſmall yellowiſh (16) ſpeck, 
here and there, in the ſpot. The different objects 
which diverted his attention, made him forget what 


he had done, and he thought no farther of it, till 


caſting his eye, by accident, upon the ſame ruffle a 
little after, he was ftruck with an agreeable ſurpriſe 
to ſee a fine purple colour on the place where the 
grains had been ſqueezed. He fays, this liquor 
was extracted out of the grains, which he calls the 
eggs of purple, in an eaſier manner than that practiſed 
by the ancients in the liquor of the Buccinum, * 

| ter 


(15) Pliny, lib. o. chap. 39. a 
(16) Vid. Rollin's Ant. Hittory, vol. xi. p. 92. Dublin edition, 


WATERFOR D. 


aſter waſhing theſe eggs there was no more to be 
done than to put them into clean cloths, and fo 
ſqueeze out the liquor. It is not improbable, but 
that with ſome pains, theſe kind of eggs might be 
diſcovered on our own coaſt which might be of 
uſe in dying. 
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There are many beautiful ſhells (17) found on this Shells. 


coaſt, but which have been of late pretty ſcarce, 
ſince the making of ſhell-houſes and grottos came 
in faſhion, with other works of this kind; among 
which, the making and imitating of all kinds of 
flowers whatſoever, in ſhell- work, deſerves particu- 
lar mention. Several pieces of this kind of work 
are in the city of Waterford, many of which are fo 
exquiſitely natural, that they would deceive the moſt 
curious eye. 


The Star-fiſh, or Stella Marina, are compoſed Star-fiſh. 


of five arms or rays, and have their mouths in the 
middle underneath. Of theſe, there are various 
kinds on theſe coafts, often taken up in the trail- 
nets, ſome of which are two feet long, and fome 
weigh five or fix pounds. They moſtly feed upon 
ſhell-fiſh, and ſeem, faith Rondeletius, to have no 
other paſſage for their excrements but their mouths. 
They take their prey as the Poly pus does, and ſwim 


exceeding quick, by ſtretching and contracting the:r - 


arms at pleaſure. It is ſaid, that theſe fiſh get into 
Oyſters, and ſuck them out; for which reaſon there 
is 


(17) I have ſeen ſome ſhells of the turbinated kind found on 
the coaſt. which, though not poliſhed, are vecy beautiful. ''be 
Cencha Venelis, or Venus Shell, is ſcarce on this coalt, though 
in plenty upon the ſtrands of the county of Wexlord. They 
take their name either from their being beautiful, according to 
Terzagi, or Quod partem Veneris imperio ſubditam referat. 
The larger kind are uſed, by goldſmiths, in ſouff-boxes, &c. 
and the ſmaller are thoſe ſhells which paſs as coin in the Laſt- 
Indies. But to mention even the names of the ſeversl torts 
which are found on our ſhores, would be too tedious, thoſe 
who have a curioſity this way, may conſult Dr. Liſtei's Nat. 
hiſtory of ſhells, publiſhed anno 1692, full of cuts, repreſent- 
ing the various kinds, 
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is a penalty laid by the admiralty court on thoſe whe 
do not deſtroy them. 

Having mentioned the ſeveral kinds of fiſh pecy- 
liar to this county, I ſhall ſubjoin ſome account of 
the Nymph Fiſhing-bank, which lies not far diſtant 
from the coaſt, as it is given by Mr. Doyle, in his 
relation of this bank. 

He having information about this bank, which 
lies about 11 leagues S. S. E. from the high-land of 
Dungarvan, was thereby incited to make thereon 
ſuch obſervations, as might conduce to the public 
good; and being on board the Nymph, a boat of 
about twelve tuns, with a company of ſeven men, 
Jaly 1 1736, he took his departure from great 
. at fix in the evening, ſteering 8. W. 
by W. 43 W. till midnight, then bringing to and 
ſounding, he found the ground ſmall ſtones, 
intermixed with cockle and other ſhells; at the ſame 
time, he caught a great many Cod, Hake, Ling, 
Skate of a monſtrous ſize, Bream, Whiting, red 
Gurnard, and other fiſh, which, to him, though he 
had been fiſhing both on the banks of Newfoundland 
and New-England, ſeemed wonderful, and never 
ſaw equal or better diverſion. In fix hours, they 
filled their fiſh-room with Hake, Cod, and Ling 
alone, and all parts of the boat with other fiſh. As 
for the monſtrous Rays, they were thrown over- 
board, though he fays, in England, France, or 
Holland, they would have yielded conſiderably. 
Being fully freighted with fiſh, they arrived, after 
a voyage of thirty -ix hours, at Paſſage, with their 
fiſh in good order, to the ſurpriſe of many, as well 
for the novelty of the voyage, as for the number 
and excellency of the fiſh. 

Such was the ſatisfaction of the firſt, that he ſoon 
determined to take another voyage, in order to make 
obſervations in different places, as well weſtward as 
ſouthward of the firſt ſtation. For this purpoſe, 
volunteers offered themſelves, the profits of the firſt 

adventure, 
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adventure, being an encouragement for the ſecond ; 
in the execution of which, between the =_ land of 
Dungarvan and the faid bank, they frequently 
ſounded, and found the deepeſt water to be 43 
fathom, ſandy ground, but no fiſh, At length, 
continuing the courſe S. S. W. they arrived at the 
bank, and found 38 fathom, ſmall pebble ; ſtones, 
cockle and other ſhells This was on the edge of 
the bank, which he conceives to be 10 or 11 leagues 
from the ſhore. 

In various places he made 1 ſome- 
times W. again S. E. of the firſt ft 
you obſervation of the ſun, having a clear horizon, 

found himſelf in the lat. of 51 d. 20 m. at leaſt 
15 leagues from the land. In all places, he had the 
ſame ground, and very good fiſhing ; be thinks the 
ſuſtenance muſt needs be very „and in great 
enty, where ſuch prodigious is abound; and 
the premiſes it may be reaſonably inferred, 
that the fiſh continues on the bank all the year 
round. The dimenſions of this bank is not yet 
known; ſome pretend it extends far weſtward of 
Ireland; and it is believed by others, that it joins 
that of Newfoundland ; but theſe things are merely 
conjectural. 

The author produces certificates, both from the 
mariners on board him, and ſeveral geatlemen and 
citizens of Waterford, and alſo of the inhabitants 
of Paſſage, the purport of which is, that if proper 
means were made uſe of to promote a fiſhery on 
ye ſaid bank, * . might * much to the 

vantage of the public, as well as of the particular 
es | 

There (ſeems reaſon to imagine, that there 
is an inexhauſtible ſtore of the beſt kinds of fiſh on 
this bank, which is further proved by ſome few 
trials ſince made out of the port of Dungarvan ; 
but the generality of our fiſhermen on the adjacent 
coaſt, are not only —_— in the art of * 
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but their boats are open and too thin- ſided, to bear 
or brook tempeſtuous teas; the terror of which, and 
going out of the fight of land, where they fear to 
be drove beyond their knowledge, are invincible 
impediments to the progreſs which might have been 
long ſince made. Well-boats, ſuch as are employed 
by the Hollanders in the North- ſeas, might be built 
in Ireland, and all the weſtern ports of England 
and Wales. This kingdom abounds not only with 
all fiſhing-geer, but alſo with expert mariners, 
where all forts of clothing and proviſions are to be 
had exceeding cheap. So that were a fiſhing- 
company erected in theſe parts, there is no doubt 
but a fiſhery might be carried on at that bank, 
preferable to any company that can poſſibly be 
eſtabliſhed elſewhere, as Mr. Doyle has made appear 
in his tract on this ſubject, to which, for brevity's 
ſake, the reader 1s referred. 


i — 


C HAP. XII. 


Of the Trade, Arts and Manufattures of this Coun- 
ty, or which may be carried on in it. 


HIS County has one diſadvantage, in com- 

mon with the greateſt part of the kingdom, 
to export greater quantities of the natural growth 
of the country, ſuch as Beef, Butter, Corn, Worſt- 
ed, &c. than of which are completely manu- 
factured. Some of theſe commodities being little 
removed from the ſtate nature has given them to us, 
require little labour or art to prepare them for ex- 
portation, So that their real value moſtly ariſes 
icom the natural produce of the earth. Great quan- 
titics of thete natural commodities mult be exchanged 
for 1ma!l parcels of goods completely wrought, the 
price of ſuch being always high in proportion to the 
iabour employed about them. 


Tie 
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The linen and hempen manufacture is not, as 
yet, carried on in this part of the kingdom, to any 
tolerable degree of perfection, which branch of 
trade, has contributed greatly to the value of our 
exports in other places, and, no doubt, means 
might be thought of for promoting a greater con- 
ſumption of our own, and leſſening that of foreign 
commodities. 

The Dublin Society have already, by præmiums 
and other attempts, done great ſervice towards ſet- 
ting up a ſpirit of improvement and induſtry among 
us, from which, and from the encouragement lately 
given by his moſt ſacred majeſty for the ſame ends, 
it is to be hoped, that, in a little ume, this kingdom 
may be put on ſome kind of footing with other 
nations; a parity, which, as yet, it could never 
attain to, although it has given birth to ſeveral 


eminent genius'ss The Cork Society, to their 


great honour, follow the ſame ſteps, and have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves of late by the fame kind ol 
proceeding. What may we not hope from ſuch a 
noble ſpirit? Several times and places have been 
famous for the advancement of the (cieaces, ſuch 
as that of Philip and Alexander in Greece, the firſt 
Czſars in Rome, the houſe of Mcdicis in Fiorence, 
and Lewis XIV in France. What theſe perſons 
and ages were to their reſpective counttics, it is to be 
hoped, the laudable endeavours of the above men- 
tioned focieties, added to royal bounty, will be to 
this kingdom. Happy was it for this country to 
give birth to a perſon, capable of forming and putting 
ſuch ſchemes in execution, and whoſe generous dil- 
poſition has cauſed him to beftow ſuch ſums in this 
way, as his private fortune, c pared to the wealth 
of thole princes, equals, if noc outdocs all that have 
gone before him in ſuch deſigns. 

Such branches of trade as are carried on in this 
county are thoſe following. The fiſhery of Dun- 
garvan, winch has been, for ſome years, in a * 
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of decay, yet might, with a little care and proper 


regulation, be again in a great meaſure recovered. 
This branch alone might find ſufficient employ ment 
for more hands than are there at preſent, and the 
trade ſeems to be naturally adapted to this part of 
the country. | 
In the citv of Waterford are made conſiderable 
quantities of falt ſrom the rock, and a ſalt- work is 
now ſet up at Dungarvan, which is made in the 
ſame manuer; but, from the ſituation of the laſt 
mentioned pl c, it ſeems to he convenient for the 
manufacturing of ſalt from the ſea- water only. 
There is allo in the city of Waterford, a manu- 
facture of Woad, a material uſeful for dyers, con- 
cerning which, as it ſeems to be kept a ſecret, I 
ſhall ſay ſomething in the XVth Chapter. Madder 


might be alſo equally cultivated here, but I have not 


obſerved any in this part of the country. 


Ratcens. The town of Carrick, on the verge of this county, 


has been many years famous for the making of 
rateens, a woollen- manufactory, which our nobility 
and gentry often find to be a moſt light, warm, 
and coramodious wear in winter, and which that 
town has brought to a great perfection, fo as to 
make them cqual to the fineſt of cloth. They 
have them of various colours, ſuch as brown, 
black, grey, green, ſcarlet, &c. and worth from 
35. to 30s. a yard. It is incredible what num- 
bers are employed in that little town in this manu- 
factory, men, women, and children finding ſuffi- 
cient work. | 

Every body knows, that this kind of ſtuff is wove 
on a loom with four treddles, like ſerges, and 
other ſtufls that have the croſſing. Some of them 
are dreſled and prepared like cloths, others are left 
ſingle in the hair, and others are napped or friezed, 
which is brought to great perfection, by the means 
of engines for that purpoſe. 


Friezee, 
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ſome time made in great perfection in the city 
of Waterford ; but this trade is much dropped. 

I have already noticed, that this county abounds Cattle. 
with cattle, which are increaſed more cf late years 
than ever, numbers having converted large tracts of 
arable land into paſture ; by which means, ſeveral 
villages have been deſerted by their inhabitants, 
who, for want of employment, were obliged to ſeek 
it in other places. 

The feeding of cattle requiring few hands, little 
ex , and not fo liable to caſualties by the bad- 
neſs of the weather, have made many owners of land 

rſue this practice rather than tillage, which would 
— no very ill effect, were it confined to this or a 
ſew other counties; but it is to be feared, it will ſpread 
to other and gain too great a footing, to the 
univerſal of the kingdom. The reaſons for 
which aſſertion are as follow. | 

1ſt, Numbers are, by theſe means, ſet a begging, 
and their villages become waſte, to the thinning and 
impoveriſhing of the country. 

2dly, Tillage, of which we find, by woeful and Tillage. 
repeated experience, we have not enough to ſupply 
curielves, is, in many places, quite laid aſide; the 
families of one or two cabins, being able to mana 
large dairies, which occupy great tracts of land, and 
can ſubſiſt themſelves with an acre or two of potatoes, 
and a little milk. x 

3dly, Beſides, the face of the country lying quite 
uniraproved, there can be no encouragement for 
artiſts or manufacturers of any kind, to f=ttle in a 
place, where they ſee a probability of a icarcity of 
proviſions. 
| In order to promcice tillage, feveral gentlemen 
have of late encouraged the diſtilli g of whiſky ; 
but it may be doubted, whether the uſe of this 
liquor among the common people, would not in 
time contribute to the ruin of tillage, by * 
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a ſlow poiſon to the drinkers of it, and weaken and 
depopulate the country. 

The Dutch diſtil great quantities of all kinds of 
ſpicits, and find ſufficient vent for them in the more 
northern countries, as in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark; and might not we, by ſome 
drawback or other means, underſell them in their 
markets? In a little time, we might ſoon imitate 
the Dutch geneva, and perhaps bring it to an equal 
degree of perfection, and alſo their other different 
kinds of diſtilled drams. Whether ſuch a deſign 
would not be of great uſe to the kingdom, by en- 
couraging tillage, I humbly leave to the legiſlature. 
The public revenue could not, in the leaſt, ſuffer, 
by allowing a drawback of what is paid at the ſtill- 
head, at the time of exportation; for all that would 
be conſumed at home, would ſtill pay as uſual. In 
the W. of Ireland, we have large quantities of 
juniper berries growing wild, which might eaſily be 
propagated, fo as to have enough for the making of 
gin. To ſupply the defect of theſe berries, I am 
well informed, the Dutch throw into their ſtills large 
quantities of common oil of turpentine. Whether 
we might not exceed the Dutch method, by uſing 
the genuine juniper berries, I leave to the curious 
to deterrnine, 

In plentiful years of cider, a brandy might be 
drawn from that liquor, which would emulate the 
brandy drawn from wine. In Normandy, the French 
diſtil great quantities of cider-brandy, which they 
often ſell for the other fort. In the W. of this 
county, our cider has, of late years, been brought 
to great perfection; and beſides enough for our 
own conlumption, tome hundred hogſheads are year- 
ly, in good truit ſeaſons, ſent by ſea to Dublin and 
other places, to the keeping of conſiderable ſums 
of money in the kingdom, which were paid for 
foreign cider, 

This, 
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This, and malt liquor, ſeem deſigned by nature 
for our climate, and to ſupply the place of wine; to 
which may be added that wholeſome, vinous and 
balſamic liquor, called mead; all which being free 
from tartar, and leſs liable to adulterations than 
foreign wines, ſeem to be more adapted to our 
conſtitutions, 

Having, in the title of this chapter, promiſed to 
fay ſomething of ſuch manufactures as might be 
carried on here, I ſhall do it as brief as poſſible. 

In this county, proper materials might be found 
for the carrying on of moſt kinds of lead-work, and 
thoſe of iron in particular places, which will be men- 
tioned in the fourteenth chapter. 

Of lead, many materials are made, as white-lead, 
and red- lead, conſiderable quantities of both which 
are imported. Beſides, this metal is converted into 
many ules too tedious to mention. 

From the fame chapter, the reader will find our 
having in this county, many uſeful clays, earths, 
and fotli's, proper for the uſe of the potter, pipe- 
maker, druggiſt, painter, &c. 

Many other arts might here be ſet up, with equal 
advantage to the artiſts and undertakers; ſuch as 
glaſs-works, paper-mills, the making of lamp black, 
the planting ol liquorice, madder, faffron, &c. 

But, above all, this county, as I have above no- 
ticed, ſeems deſigned by nature for the fiſhing trade, 
which, if carried on by a company erected * that 
purpoſe, muſt be of great profit and advantage both 
to the public and the undertakers. But to enlarge 
further on this matter would be tedious, and carry 
me beyond the intended bounds of this chapter; I 
ſhall therefore refer my reader to a liſt of commodi- 
ties yearly imported into Ireland, being ſuch as may 
be raiſed or manufactured therein, together with 
their yearly value, which lift has been often publiſh- 
ed; and ſhall only ſubjoin, that the value of ſuch 
commodities, taken at a medium for three years, 
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amount, in the whole, to 50% 270l. a prodigious 
ſum! which we might, in a great meaſure, fave by 
our own good management and induſtry. 


C HAP. XIII. 


Some curious Particulars and Phenomena relating 
to the Air, 


HE air of this county, and, indeed, of the 
greateſt part of this ki , is now more 
wholeſome and t<:nperate than formerly: for havin 
much more woods and bogs than at preſent, it mu 


have been more ſubject to rain and moiſture. Pliny (1) 


mentions, that tae country about Philippi being made 
dry by ſluices, and artificial trenches, the whole diſ- 
poſition of the air and weather was thereby altered; 
and the very habit of the heavens above their heads 
the ſame manner, the American plan- 
tations have been rendered dryer, and much more 
wholeſome, than when the Europeans took poſſeſ- 
ſion of them, by their — the woods they 
were over-run with, and laying all open to the ſolar 
rays: and it is faid, that as they extend their plan- 
tations in Jamaica (2) the rains ſtill diminiſh. 

Dr. Plot (3) in his hiſtory of Staffordſhire, thinks 
the frequency of rain in Ireland, is not ſo much 
from the ſea, as from the moiſture of the earth; but 
this, I coaceve, is a miſtake ; for our greateſt and 
more frequent rains come from the S. or S. W. 
directly off the weſtern or great Atlantic ocean; 
though certain it is, that dry and ſandy tracts, ſuch 
as the deſerts of Arabia and Africa are, ſeldom have 
any rain. | 

t 


) Nat. Hit. lib. 17. cap. 4. (2) Phil. Tranſ. fol. 27. p. 49 
(3) Chap, 11. $. 1). 
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It is a common obſervation amongſt ſeamen, that Weather. 


when the wind backs againſt the ſun (as they term 
it) that is, when it ſhifts from W. to E. ſoutherly, 
or from any other point contrary to the ſun's courſe, 
ſo as to oppoſe the ſun's apparent motion, it very 
ſeldom fails of bringing rain and ſtormy weather; 
the cauſe of which may be, that the ſun, which, by 
its heat raiſed the vapours of which clouds conſiſt, 
drawing them after it according to its apparent 
diurnal! courſe from E. to W. and the weſterly wind 
compreſſing theſe vapours the contrary way, do fo 
condenſe the rarified ſpungy parts of them upon 
meeting in the S. that they are thereby collected into 
drops, become too heavy to float any longer in the 
atmoſphere, and fo deſcend in rain; whereas, on 
the contrary, it is obſervable, particularly in ſum- 
mer time, when the ſun's rays have the greateſt 
force, that when the winds follow the ſun's courſe 
from the E. towards the W. they attenuate and diſ- 
perſe the vapours, and bring on a ſerenity ; fo that 
the wind's ſhifting round with the ſun, is a certain 


token of good weather, which ſeems to be Virgil's 


meaning in his Jupiter Denſans and Rarefaciens. 


— & Jupiter humidus auſtro 
Denſat, erant qua rata modo, & que denſa relaxat. 
Gcorg. Lib. 1. v. 408. 


In this county, what our ſeamen call mare's tails, 
they call in England, ſtag's-heads, which are only 
the ſhape of the cloud, branching out into long rays 
or ſtreaks from a point like the letter V, and they 
generally noſticate high winds. The point of 
the compais from whence the wind is to blow, is 
generallv from the ſharp point of the clouds, and 
leldom om the more open fide the contrary way, 
as in s guns, eolopiles, and all other exploſions 
of the .*:. winch ſtill ſpreads as it proceeds from 
tne o the inſtrument; but ſometimes it alſo 


happens, 
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happens, that the wind ſhifts from the more © 
ſides of ie ſtreaky exhalations, as in haloes, which 
if entire and not broken, according to the ancients, 
argued a calm ſeaſon; but if rent on any fide, they 
expelled a wind from that point of the heavens on 
which the circle of the halo was interrupted. Inde 
ventum nautici expectant, unde contextus coronæ 
perit, ſays Seneca (4); with whom lord Bacon alſo 
agrees, numbering this among his prognoſtics. Quæ 
e is Circulus ſe aperuerit expectetur ventus (5), 

T heſe haloes are often ſeen round the body of 
the moon, and ſometimes round that of the ſun, 
when they continue for ſeveral days and nights ſuc- 
ceſſively, there will be a longer continuation of tem- 
peſtuous weather ; and, on the contrary, the ſhorter 
they are ſeen, the ſhorter time will the badneſs of 
the weather continue. 

It is obſervable, that when clouds are more than 
ordinarily white, they portend wind rather than rain, 
being leis denſe than watery ones, and fo admitting 
the light to paſs through them ; hence their white- 
nels. 
Before an E. wind, the refraction of the air is 
much greater, eſpecially towards that part of the 
horizon bounded by the fea, than at other times; 
at this time, veſſeis which ſeem in the horizon, 
rocks, iſlands, promontories, &c. appear much higher 
than at other times, and ſeem in a manner hfted up 
in the air; and this happens generally a day or two 
before the wind blows from that point, occalioned, 
no doubt, from a great quantity of vapours tending 
that way, which makes the atmoſphere denſer than 
at other times, and occaſions this more than ordinary 
refraction. It is well known, that at all times, diſtant 
objects on the horizon appear higher than they really 
are, particularly on the ocean, which is a mattter of 


EN great 
(4) Senec. Nat. Queſt. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
(5) Hi. deventis inter prognoſt. ad Art. 32. f. 8. 
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great ule, eſpecially to diſcover at ſea the land, rocks, 
*:c. But as theſe refractions are much varied, ac- 
cording to the different winds which blow from dif- 
fereni quarters, it is impoſſible to aſcertain the true 
refractions of the heavenly bodies. Notwithſtanding 
which, we have tables of this kind given us by 
Tycho Brache de la Hire and other aſtronomers , 
but with how little certainty, I leave the curious to 
judge; and ſhall add, that at theſe times I have 
noticed the refractions to be ſometimes double, and 
often triple, more than at other times, eſpecially in 
objects which are but a ſmall height above the ho- 
rizon; and theſe again infinitely more refracted 
than higher objects were at the ſame time. 

In this part of the kingdom, the winters are more 
ſubject to rain than ſnow ; nor do froſt or ſnow con- 
tinue fo long here near the ſea-coaſts, as in the 
more inland parts of the country. The winter 
of 1744, when the northern part of Ireland was en- 
tirely covered with ſnow for many weeks, to the 
great loſs and deſtruction of the cattle of that pro- 
vince; there was but little ſnow here, and that only 
continued a day or two: and in the winter of 1739, 
when there was one of the greateſt froſts ever known, 
with large quantities of ſnow, I happened to be about 
ſixtecn miles vp from the fea, where ali the country 
round was cntirgly locked up; but returning towards 
the coaſt, when 1 came within about fix miles of 
the ocean, the earth was quite uncovered, and cattle 
grazed about us uſual, notwithllanding there was 
little or no thaw in the more inland parts fur near fix 
weeks after, wich temperature is owing to the warm 
vapours afforded bv the fea. in ih; Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, numb. 324. it is obſerved, that, in 
the great froſt of 1708, wherein when Eng and, 
Germany, France, Denmark and the more ſoutherly 
regions of Italy, Switzerland, and other parts, ſuf- 
fered extremely, this kingdom and Scotland felt 
very little of it, hardly more than in other winters. 


In 
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In November 1737s there appeared over the mofi 
parts of the S. of Ireland, a moſt ſurpriſing meteor, 
called aurora borealis, or the northern light; of 
which, we had ſeveral accounts given us, at that 
time, in the news-papers, and in particular from Kil- 
kenny. About eight in the evening, there 
a kind of fiery ball in the zenith, fo 
ceeded ſeveral rays of light, of a pale 
mixed with red and blue, and theſe, at firſt, were 
darted to the E. and W. even to the horizon, like 
a large rain-bow it did not long continue thus, when 
ſeveral other coruſcations ſhot, with great velocity, 
to the N. and S. and ſeveral pillars were alſo ejected 
to the other points, which continued a conſiderable 
time in an undulatory or wave-like motion to 
croſs each other in long ſtreamers, ſome rays, or 
beams, were tinged of a yellow and violet colour, 
which made a beautiful ; and others 
reſembled the beams of the reflected on a 
ceiling by a baſon of water. During 1 
A 4/5 
ight, one mi y to 
= continued about 
A ſufficient number of obſervations have not 
made by the curious, to enable them to 
the cauſe of theſe kind of meteors. In the 


Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, numb. 347, there is an 
ingenious hy potheſis of Dr. Halley's, endeavouring 


to aſſign the manner of their production; to which 
the reader is referred, 
1 7 this coaſt, 2 HOT a 
ining prodigiouſly in the ; this 
29 uncommon everywhere in ſtormy weather, 
but has been alſo noticed in a calm ; the ſhining of 
the ſea, in winter time, foretels an approaching 
ſtorm ; whether it be, that a great quantity of bi- 
ruminous matter is thrown up, by ſome ſubmarine 
heat, fermentation, or ſteams, aſcending from the 
bottom, is difficult to determine. 


Theſe 
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Thee fiery particles, in warmer climates, are 
often raiſed up from the ocean, and flat in the arr, 
before an approaching ſtorm, fixing themſelvcs, and 
adhering to the maſts, rigging, fails, &c. as ma 
be frequently met with in bouks of voyages, but 
doing no damage, as real fire would, being no other 
than a kind of phoſphorus. Of theſe metecre, there 
are few ſeen in our ſcas; the air being colder, lc. 
rarified, and denier than in more ſouthern regions, 
is not ſo proper to aſſiſt their aſcent. 

The ſea has been alſo often noticed to be in a great 
commotion, not only at a conſiderable diſtance oft, 
but alſo near the ſhure, for ſome days before an 
approaching ſtorn1 ; nor is it reaſonable to imagine, 
that this motion is communicated by the ocean, in 
other places agitated by high winds. For ſurely 
the motion of wind being quicker than any that 
could be communicated by the fea, at ſuch a diſ- 
tance, muſt firſt arrive; ſo that from thence there 
is a great 1 that winds ariſe from the bot- 
tom of the deep. Though I will not fay all winds, 
for ſome there are, that have their origin in the 
earth, and in the atmoſphere. 

In calm weather, in ſummer time, when the wind 
is S. E. or in any other point betwixt the S. and 
the E. the falt water of the ocean gives fo great a 
light, that, being daſhed upon with oars, it tecms 
to run off them ke liquid fire, ny, it has been 
obſerved, to be fo very luminous in ſtrong gales of 
u ind, near the iſles f Cape de Verd, that pali-::gers 
have obſerved the very keel of their ſhip by it, aud 
fiſhes play ing underneath it (6). 

This ſhining on this coaſt in the ſummer months, 
is moſtly owing to an oily bituminous fubſtance, 
which, at that time, floats on the ſurface, being 
lighter than the falt-water, and being thinned and 
warmed by the folar rays, it mounts to the top. 
Whether 


(6) Vid. Ligon's Hiſt, of Barbadoes, p. 7, 
U 
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Whether this matter is formed, in the ſea itſelf, as 
Ariſtotle (7) ſeems to think, or whether this oily 
ſubſtance be produced by fiſh, ſuch as pilchards, 
porpoiſes, &c. is not eaſy to determine; but be that 
as it will, it is certain, this ſubſtance is a kind of 
liquid phoſphorus, and is what cauſes this ſhining 
quality in the ocean (8). 

To this chapter of the air, may be added ſome- 
thing in relation to echoes, winch are either ſim 
ſuch as return the found but once; and theſe are 
either poly ſyllable, ſuch as return ſeveral ſyllables, 
or tonical, ſuch as return a muſical note only. 
Others are manifold ; and thoſe repeat the fame 
words oſten, and may therefore be called tautological 
echyes, which are cauſed either by ſimple or double 
reflection. Of the latter kind, one of the moſt 
curious I have met with in this county, is on the 
ſtrand of Dungarvan, which will diſtinctly repeat 
two or three notes, five times over; the objects of 
which echo, or the centra phonocamptica, I take to 
be the abbey not a quarter of a mile diſtant, and 

another 


O Avrzaper yag dt gu Ir Ta akpvry, Kupy onpeicr Ge ura. 
vag thay ts Ta az. i. c. That fatnels always accompa- 
nics a ſit juice, wheicof, fays he, we have this certain fign, 
that in hut weather an oil may be ſeparated from it. Ariſt, 
Problematum. feQ. 23. queſt. 9. Again, that the fea-water 
yields an oil we have alſo the teſtimony of the ſame philoſo- 
pher, Ant yn Ter any Gar ePayiiras, i. e. That oil is gotten 
out uf ica-brine. Id. quett. 15. 

Thia is ſtrongly cos ſit med by the experiments of count Mar- 
lil'y, in his Hiſtoire Naturelle de la Mer. 

(8) The honourable Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bale, in the Philoſo- 
phical L'ranſactione, numb. 89, 125. have given ample or 
not only ot the fleth of a piece of becf, and two necks of veal 
ſhiniog in the dark ; but they have alſo obſerved the ſame in a 

ullet, and in hog's Hleth, and in all thoſe whillt freſh and * 
— puttefaction. Nothing is more common than for fith to 
ſhiae in the ſame manner in the dark, moſt kinds of it having 
this property; but none in a greater degree than whiring, 
wa light is equal to that of the Bolonian ſtore, or any other 
phoſphorus, eſpecially if it be twenty-four hours taken, as | 
have frequently obſerved. 
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another caſtle which ſtands a little way to the N. of 
the ſame, as may be ſeen in the proſpect of this 
place; and the true place of the ſpeaker, or centrum 
phonicum, about twenty yards to the N. of the 
town upon the fame ſtrand. This echo receives 
ſome advantage from the water or creek of the fea, 
which lies in a direct line between the two centres, 


and from the concavity of the ſhores, which lies alſo 


between them. For at high water, this echo is 
neither ſo clear or diſtinct as on the ebb ; neither is 
it ſo conſiderable by day as by night ; which varia- 
tion conſiſts in the different qualities and conſtitution 
of the medium in various ſcaſons, the air being 
quieter, and filled with more exhalations in the 
night than day, which, in ſome fort,- rerards the 
quick motion of the voice to the object, and ſome- 
what hinders its return to the ſpeaker; which, by 
reaſon the voice muſt needs be weakened in the re- 


flection, muſt neceſſarily give ſpace for the return 


of more ſyllables (9). 

Under Helvoeck-head, there are many caves made 
by the working of the ſea; in one of which, if a 
piece be diici;arged, the noiſe will ſeem like a clap of 
thunder, with many reverberated echoes from the 
adjacent rocks; as ſoon as the piece is diſcha 
the ſea is immediatciy ſwelled by the repercuſſion of 
the air, fo as to lift up the boat (in which one muſt 
enter theſe caves) ſeveral times backwards and for- 
wards ; which, with the noiſe and gloomineſs of the 
cave, is no very pleatant experiment. | 

I have already taken notice of ſome other echoes 
in the mountains of this county. | 


(9) Vid. Kircher's Magia-Phonocamptica. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the moſt remarkable Foils, whether Stones, Earths, 
Clays, or Ores, diſcovered in this County, with 
uſeful Hints towards the making of ſuch Diſ- 


coveries. 


MON the ſeveral kinds of uſeful earths, 
theſe following have been diſcovered in this 
county. Potters-clay of various kinds, pipe-clay, 
ochre, bole and marle; of which I ſhall fay ſome- 
thing particularly be fore l gens to the ores. And, 

F. 1. Of thoſe kinds of earth and ftones which 
excite no fermentation with acids, which are potters- 
earth, pipe clay, oclires, or painting-earths (1), boles, 
ſmegmatic or ſoapy earths; and to theſe may be 
added, ſuch Tones, either found or rotten, as make no 
ebullition with acids, of which hereafter. 

Of patters-clay, there are many kinds in ſeveral 
places in this county, Round the whole town of 
Dungarvan, ard adjacent parts, there is great plenty 
of a ſtiff yellow clay. A: Ballyntaylor, in the pariſh 
of Whitechurch, there is alſo a white kind. In the 
ſide of a cicft, in the pariſh f Rincoger:agh, is a 
milk-white clay, re{emblin; pipe-clay ; it looks like 


chalk, and one would imagine it to bi an abſorbent 


earth, which it is not; for unwaſhed, it makes no 

ebullition with the oil of vitriol, though waſhed, it 
does a ſmail one. 

In the pariſh of T.iſmore, between that town and 

a mount, called the Round-hill, is a vein of white 

clay, formerly uſed and miſtaken for marle. Near 

Mogehy, 


(1) It is a vulgar error, which even ſome of the beſt writers 
have not eſcaped, to place the fat earths, as Bolus Armena, 
Terra Lemnia, &c. among abſorbents or ſuch as ferment with 
acids; for if pure, none of them do. 
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Mogehy, in the pariſh of Whitechurch, is a good 
potters-clay, of which earthen-ware has been formed; 
but to enumerate all the different places, wherein 
this material may be found in tius county, would be 
needleſs; in a word, the potter or brick-maker can 
ſcarce fit down in any part towards the W. of this 
county, but he may find ſufficient materials for his 
purpoſe. 
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Of pipe-clay, there are ſome places ia this county Pipe cla. 


where it has been of late diicovered. Firſt, at 
Ballyduff, near the W. bounds of the county, on 
the right-hand of the road leading to Cork, there is 
a vein of good pipe-clay, which, on the other fide 
of the way, is variegated with a red earth or bole ; 
from the colour of this earth it was ſuſpected that 
ſome richer mineral might be found hereabuurs; but 
although the ground was opened for a conſiderable 
depth, nothing more thay thts kiad of earth has been 
yet diicovered, 

Near Drumana, a good pipe-clay has been of late 
diſcovered, which is mixed, in ſome places, with a 
bole, in like manner. An excellent kind was found 
ſome time ago, near Ballynraylor, in the patiſh of 
Whitechurch, by one why. at that time, tearched 
for marle. Good pip clay ſhuuld be unctubus, with- 
out grit, of an cqual conſiſtence, burn exceeding 
white; when it ferments with acids, it is a ſign of iis 
being mixed with male or lime ſtone; and there- 
tore unfit for the pipe maker's ule. 


At Ballyntaylor, above-mentioned, is an excellent Octies. 


ochre (2), which is of a deeper yellow than the 
French fort commonly fold in the ſhops ; when 
calcined, it becomes of a brick colour, and then 

U 3 yields 


(2) This material was called, by Pliny and the ancients, ſil, 
which name is now changed into the modern one, ochre, a3 
tome ſay, from the Greek word wx:@-. pallidus, or, as others, 
from the river Ochra, which runs through Bruntwic, whole 
banks yield great quantities of it . Nat. Hitt, lib. 33. c. 32 

* Vid. Encelius de te Metal. lib. 2. cap. 20. 
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yields to the magnet, it cauſes no ebullition with 
acids. It affords various colours crude and calcined, 
and is very fit for the painter's uſe ; the formation of 
ochre, as may be here particularly obſerved, is oc- 
caſioned by the ſteams or faline exudations ifſuing 
out of the ſeveral iron ſtones into the ſubſtance of a 
white clay, in the ſame manner as ras-water 
will give a yellow colour to feveral kinds of white 
earth, or to a lime-wall. There is alſo a good quan- 
tity of a browner kind, which alteration is occaſioned 
by the earth's being more or leſs white, and, in 
ſome places, where it is more or leſs impregnated 
with the mineral juices. The vein here dips from 
S. to N. its depth is uncertain, nor is it of any 
great breadth, which narrowneſs of the vein it has 
in common with the Shotover ochre in Oxfordſhire, 
which, according to Dr. Plot (3), is accounted ex- 
cellent in its kind. 

In ſeveral other 


of the county, there are 
ſmaller veins of „ leſs perfectly formed, of 
which ſpecimens were tranſmitted to Dublin. There 
is an excellent kind, uſeful to the painter, in the 
liberties of the city of Waterford, on the county of 
Kilkenny fide of the river; but of this an account 
more properly belongs to the deſcription of that 
county. 

At Ballyduff, above-mentioned, is a red earth, 
which has all the properties of the true Armenian 
bole ; it is fat, adheres to the lips, does not ferment 
with acids, and calcines red. It has been wrought 
up with oil, and uſed as a red painting earth; but 
as it is apt to flake off when dry, it is fitter for 
other uſes. It has been uſed as an aſtringent in 
the diſeaſes of cattle, and has been ſubſtituted to 
the bolus armena by ſome apothecaries; and, pro- 
bably, the fraud is harmleſs, ſince this ſeems, both 
in lenſible qualities and virtues, to come very th 


3) Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire, chap. III. 
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that, the Terra Lemnia, Sigillata, and others dig- 


nified with pompous characters. 

However, as we have the humour of deſpiſing 
the uct of our own country, and of admiring 
only things which are brought us at an high price 
from abroad, I cannot promiſe the proprietor any 
great advantage from it. 

Some of the pipe clays above-mentioned fetch 
ſe out of cloths, and may be accounted amon 
the number of ſmegmatic earths, but fall ſhort of 
fuller's-earth in that reſpect, a material very much 
wanted in this kingdom, and which it would be of 
the greateſt importance to our cloth-workers to 
diſcover, Its chief character is that it has not the 
leaſt ſand or gravel, but will all entirely diſſolve in 
water, which, ſome ſay, is the principal reaton why 
it is ſo uſeful in ſcouring cloth. 

Query, If it would not be worth the pains to try 
if pipe-clay, well ſeparated from its ſand, would not 
ſerve inſtead of fuller's-earth for the ſcouring of 
cloth? to the ſand from it, it might be 
diſſolved in fair water, and after the mixture is well 
ſtirred, decanted off from the gritty parts, which, by 
their weight, would ſoon fall to the bottom. 

To theſe earths, I ſhall ſubjoin ſuch ſtones as wil! 
not ſtir or ferment with acids; and the(c are all 
ſtones whatſoever, except thote of the calcarious 
kind, or ſuch as are reducible into lime. 

Such as freeſtone, grinding-ſtones, rag-ſtonee, 
or black building ſtone (fo named in Dubliu) fir-- 
ſtones, grit, &c. 
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iſt. Of freeſtone, or lapis arenatius; we have p, 0, 


ſome in this county, perhaps, as beautiful and laſt- 
ing for building, as any to be met with in other 
aces. Near Drumana, they dig up a ſine white 
ind, no way inferior to Portland ſtone; I have ſeen 
ſome of it worked, which ſeemed freely to yield to 
the chiſel, and was leſs porous than ordinary, carry- 
ing a fine arris, which is a conſideration: few make 
U4z when 
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wen they uſe this ſtone, though of conſequence; 
for that of a porous texture muſt imbibe the air and 
moiſture, and ſo mou'der away faſter than that of a 
cloſer grain. There is, indeed, a kind of this to 
winch, tho" porous, will harden in the air; and in 
this caſe, the poroſity is of advantage, by its imbib- 
ing the hme and fand the better. 

Near Curraghmore, is an uncommon kind of 
freeftons, winch, though white, is beautifully ſprigged 
with veins of a reddiſh colour; it works well, and 
ſtands the air and weather. 

In a quarry at Bally lemon, in the pariſh of White- 
church, there is a good kind of grinding- ſtones, fit 
for the cutler, carpenter, and other artifans. They 
are of a fine grit, which makes them more valuable, 
of an olive co our, and may be proper not only for 
£iving an edge to coarſer inſtruments, but ſuch 
p\-ccs us are large enough to make turning ſtones of, 
may well terve for the grinding of razors, knives, 
c. Ar other fort of grinding - ilones, of a coarſer 
Kind. ar. thoſe called mill ſtones, the grit of which 


ſuſttwient quantity. 

Rag Navcs, called, in the county of Dublin, black 
Eoiiding Loos, we have in great plenty, and they 
arc only uſed in walling. | 

have rot obſerved any of the right kind of fire- 
ſon in any part of this county, nor of that fort 
111d for clearing brats, &c. called rotten ſtone. 

To theſe may be added, 1. A reddiſh ſtone, 
find in the above-mentioned ochre bed, being a 
kind of pyrites, which being expoſed to the air, 
becomes covered with a moiſt kind of ruſt ; a quan- 
tity of which being diflolved, filtered, and exhaled, 
yielded a green vitriol. This ſtone affords no 

| tacture 
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tincture to ſpirit of ſal armoniac, and yielded but 


little to the magnet, either crude or calcined; yet, 
that it contains iron, appears not only from the pre- 
ceding, but from the following exp-riment; being 
digeſted with tlie oil of vitriol diluted with water, 
it afforded a blue tincture with galls. It is pro- 
bable, ſuch minerz as this, diſſolved by an acid in 
the bowels of the earth, conſtitute ſome kinds of 
ſpaw/ water. 

2. A rotten ſtone, broke from a rock of the ſame 
in Dungarvan harbour, which piece diſcovers Tro- 
chitæ. It is of an olive colour, impalpable, makes 
no ebullition with acids, calcincs red, and then yields 
to the magnet. 

$ 2. I now proceed to make mention of ſuch 
earths and ſtones of the calcarious kinds as ferment 
with acids, and theſe are marie, rotten and other 
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limeſton.s, marble; &c, Concerning marle, the Marle. 


reader will find ſomething ſaid in Chap. 7. to which 
he is referred. 


| ſhall here mention ſome places where rotten Rotten 
lineftone has been noticed, an article no leſs uſeful limeſtone 


to the huſbandman than the former. 
1. A marle or rotten limeſtone, found at New- 
A flane, on the bank of the Black- water river, being 
ſhewn in Dublin to perſons converſant in agriculture, 
they judged it to promiſe well; it ferments ſtrongly 
with acids, and being kept eleven hours in a pipe- 
maker's furnace, was reduced into a perfect lime. 
Marle ſcems, for the moſt part, to be no other 
than an unctuous rotten limeſtone. | have, as yet, 
ict with none but what fermented with acids, and 
weie, by an intenſe heat, reducible to lime; but as 
there are a great varicty cf marles, the truth of this 
opinion mutt be confirmed by further experiments. 
2. A uhite friable ſtone, reſembling burnt lime, 
found in plenty at Liſmore, near the Ferry- ſlip; this 
was ſuppoſed, by fome, to have been a kind of plaſ- 
ter of Faris, but was found, by an experienced per- 


ton, 
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ſon, to want its ſtrongly cementing quality. It fer. 
ments with acids, and burns into lime. 

3. A rotten limeſtone, or marle, found at Liſ- 
more, on the bank of the Black-water river in plenty, 
though neglected and never uſed for improving 
land; it is leſs unctuous than that of number 1. 
whitens the fingers, ferments ſtrongly with acids, 
and burns into lime (4). 

4. A grey rotten limeſtone, or rather a ſtone of 
a mixt nature, and partly metallic, which lies near 
the lead-mine at Liſmore; it whitens the fingers a 
little, is flaky, and ſomewhat ſlippery to the touch. 
It ferments with acids, and yet is not, by a calcina- 
tion of eleven hours in a pipe-maker's furnace, 
reduced to lime, but turns of a pale brick colour, 
like the ferruginous earths (5). | 

5. In ſome rocks, on the coaſt of Dungarvan 
harbour, is a friable ſpar, hke candy, it ferments 
ſtrongly with acids, and becomes perfect lime in an 
hour's calcination. It would be needleſs to recite 
the ſeveral places in this county where limeſtone is 
found, the reader will find them mentioned in the 
third chapter. 70 

In this county, diflcrent kinds of marble are dif- 
covered, as at Tooreen a fine variegated fort, com- 
poſed of (everal colours, as brown, chocolate-colour, 
white, yellow, and blue, blended into various ſhades 
and figures, which takes a good poliſh. 

Near New-A ffane, at no great diſtance from the 
above-mentioned place, there is a black and white 
marble, which alſo takes a good poliſh. 


A black 


(4) Briſtol or Maliow waters, are probably a ſolution of ſome 
calcarious earth or ſtones, ſuch as ſome of theſe here ſpecified, 
by an acid in the bowels of the earth. 

5) Moſt of theſe rotten limeſtones ſeem to be rendered thus 
ſoft and friable by the acid teams of ſame neighbouring mine- 
rals; and where ſmall veins of iron run through the quarries, 


the tones near them ſeem to be more corroded than the rel. 
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A black marble, without any mixture of white, 
has been found near Kilcrump, in the pariſh of 
Whitechurch, but as it lies deep, has been neglected. 

In the ſame pariſh, near a place called Ballyna- 


courty, is 2 grey marble, beautifully clouded with 
white, ſpotted like ſome kinds of ſhagreen, and 
takes a good poliſh. 

As marble is only a harder kind of limeſtone, 
and of a cloſer grain, it makes, when burnt, the beſt 
kind of lime for building. There is a fine purple 
marble, near the N. W. bounds of this county, at 
a place called Loughlougher, in the county of 
A N which, when poliſhed, looks exceeding 
beautiful. 

On the ſhores, and in ſome of the inland parts 
of this county, one may meet with ſeveral pieces of 
ſtone, reſembling granate (6), which are no more 
than lumps of pebbles cemented together, but few 


of them are large enough for uſe (7). 


In 


(6) The ingenious Mr. Ray, in his topographical obſerva< 
* tos hubs, informs vs, that in the church of 
Benedictines at Ravenna, the monks ſhewed him two marble 

illars, for which, they ſaid, the Venetians offered them no 

ſs than their utmoſt weight in filver ; but the like, he fays, 
he had ſeen elſewhere, at the library at Zurich, and at Verrona 
in a chapel of the virgin. Their generation, at firſt, he ſays, 
was out of a maſs of ſmall flints and pebbles, united by a 
cement as hard as themſelves, and capable of policure ; which 
cement, he gueſſes, was ſeparated by degrees, from a fluid' 
wherein the ſtones formerly lay. Topograph. Obſ. p. 329. 

(7) There may be one general remark made through all the 
quarries in this county, that they neither lie flat in beds parallel 
to the ow of the horizon, nor perpendicular to it, but foim 
an angle of 45* or thereabouts; and where quarries lie on the 
ſides of hills, the beds of ſtone ſtand perpendicular to the plain 
of the hill; and the ſame alſo in the cliffs of the ſea - coaſt, 
where it looks like a deſign of providence; for, by this means, 
the rocks are wedged in like fo many buttreſſes, the better to 
reſiſt the impetuolity of the waves; whereas if they were per- 
pendicular to the horizon, they would, by degrees, ſplit and 
tumble down; and were they laid flat, they would, in time, be 
undermined by the water. 
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In ſeveral of our limeſtone caves, there may be 
had good quantities of ſtalactical exudations, all 
which ferment with acids, and are eaſily reducible 
into lime (8). 

Theſe cxudations are certainly the product of 
limeſtones, as (George Agricola holds, et ſaxo calcis 
cum pauca aqua permiſto, ſays he, de Natur. foſil. 
lib. 5.) and, indeed, we find them no where but ad- 
hering and g:ou ing out of theſe kind of rocks. 

„Spar, according to Woodward's definition, 
* is a mixed body, conſiſting of cryſtal incorpo- 
rated, ſometimes with Lac Lunz, and ſometimes 
* with other minerals, ſtones, earthy or metallic 
matter; where the cryſtalline matter prevails, 
* the body is more or leſs peliucid, and ſhoots into 
© regular angular figures; where the other matter 
* prevails, its figure is uncertain and irre 
There is ſcarce any rock whatſoever, whether 
< vulgar or metalline, but what has ſome kind of 
ſpar or another ſhot into its ſeams or hollows.” 
Great quantities of ſpar may be eaſily gathered on 
our ſea- coaſt; they make a good ingred:ent in glaſs 
works, and fo do moſt kinds of traniparent pebbles; 
theic they gather up at Teiſino, in Italy, and with 

them 


(8) In a cave, in the county of Tipperary, not far from 
Burni-court, the houſe of my worthy and very ingenious friend 
Air. Anchony Chearnly, io whom I am obliged for his draughts 
ot the perſp<ctive views iu this work, theſe exudations abound 
in plenty, and vegetate (it 1 may be allowed the expreſſion) 
into all manner of forus. My above-mentioned friend has 
taken ſeveral curious views of the iahde of this grotto, well 
woriny of engraving. 

Out of this kind ot mattor, which may here be had in plenty, 
is made the beli gypſum for plaitering, caſting images, fret- 
work, &C. 

To theſe fort of exudations muſt be referred all kinds of 
ſnars, by the miners called calk, this the Italians call geſſo. 
being a corruption of the latin word gypſum, and of this they 
make a cutious kind of artificial mal bie for tables, &c. The 
method of doing which is taught us by Kircher, in his mundus 
ſabterancus, lib. Xii. 5 5. part 3. Chap. 2, 
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them make the pureſt glaſs at the Mcran, as 
Antonius Neri, lib. 1. cap. 1. informs us. 

Particular ſpecimens of different kinds of ſpar, 
which were taken up in this county, and tranſmitted 
to Dublin, were as follow : 

1. Lead-ſpar, found at Liſmore, with ſome traces 
of that metal. It ſtrikes fire, and ſmells ſulphu- 
rous on colliſion, but makes no ebullition with acids, 
herein differing from ſome other ſpars which accom- 
pany lead-mine. 

2. A copper-ſpar, broken off from ſome rocks 
at Ardmore, near which ſeveral pieces of ore were 
found. It makes no ebyllition with acids, is white, 
red and ſhining, with blue and greeniſh veins inter- 
ſperſed ; from whence, and the blue tincture it im- 
parts to ſpirit of ſal armoniac, the juſtneſs of the 
denomination is confirmed. 

3. A greeniſh ſtone, mixed with ſpar, not uncom- 
mon on the ſea- coaſt near Dungarvan; gives the 
fame tincture to ſpirit of ſal armogiac as the pre- 
ceding, indicating 5 

4. A white hard ſpar, found running through 
yellow clay, near Dungarvan; it excites no ebullitiva 
with acids. 

5. A white ſpar, with which the inſides of ſome 

caves on the coaſt are lined; it makes no ebullition 
with acids, except a little with oil of vitriol, ſtrikes 
fire, and ſmells ſulphurous in colliſion. 

6. Near Ardmore, are fome fine tranſparent ſpars, 


mixed with lead ore, as pellucid as Kerry-ſtone, 
and of regular figures (9). 


7. In 


(9) Some of theſe ſpars are ſo bright, that we may reaſona- 
bly admit what Aldrovandus fays of them, (Muſæum Metallo- 
rum, lib. 4. ch. 76.) that they are gemmæ incohatæ & non per- 
fectæ. And that Boetius, probably, ſays true, who doubts not, 
but they are made of the ſame matter with gems, and places 
them between ge:ns and ſtones. Inter gemmas & lapides me- 
dium locum obtinent ſiuotes. Boetius de lap & gem. c 304. 
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7. In the barony of Upperthird, in this county, 
they ſometimes find a kind of tranſparent ſtones, of 
the ſame nature as the Briſtol or Kerry- ſtones; they 
are not found either in digging among gravel or in 
"_ as other formed ſtones generally are, but, 
or the moſt part, lying the earth's ſurface, 
and have been taken up the plow in many 
places (10). 

Few of theſe ſpars are fit for any thing but glaſs 
works; they will not poliſh like other itones, being 
of a different texture, ſome parts are hard, and others 
> when 2 other metals, they render 

more quick in than otherways they are 
inclined to be of themſelves. , 
The reader will find mention made of the ſlate- 


quarries of this county in the third 5 
diſcovered in 


§ 3. Ores of lead, iron and copper, 
this county, are as follow : 

At Ardmore head, parcels of a rich mine are 
found interſperſed among the rocks; to moſt of the 
pieces there adheres a very bright ſpar; there were 
ſeveral ſhafts ſuak in the hill formerly, which have 
a communication with each other. How this work 
oped oof yang is uncertain, Some of this 
copper ; this Sos foes contiened thy > ee tas 
ture, which it gave to ſpirit of fal armoniac. Some 
of it being fluxed by the late Mr. Robert Calder- 
wood, of Dublin, yielded lead only, and in the 
proportion of about half lead to ore. I myſelf gained 
five drachms of pure metal from an ounce of the 
ore, in this manner; having freed it from ſpar and 
other foreign matter, I had it roaſted and powdered, 
then added an equal weight of falt of tartar, put it 
into a crucible, and placed it in the fire, where it 
was 


(10) Mr. Beaumont, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 83, mentions ſuch ſtones as theſe to be found in Somerſet- 
ſhire and Glouceſterſhire, in the ſame manner, in the road, 
where the earth is bare, 
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was kept red hot for ſome hours, the reſult was, that 
underneath the Scorizz, when all was cold, there 
remained, of pure lead, five drachrns. 

Some years ago, leveral tuns of this ore lay 
neglected on the adjacent ſtrand, which ſome perſons 
carried off to Wales, where they fold it to good 
advantage. 

At Liſmore, a very rich ore of the ſame kind has 
been found, which, fluxed by the fame perſon, 
yielded three parts out of four of pure lead; in the 
rocks over the Black-water river, there are many 
tracts of this metal, and elſewhere about that place, 
all which ſeem to be exceeding good ; moſt lead 
ore contains ſome quantity of ſilver, which may be 
ſeparated from the lead by the coppel. 
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Near Mountain caſtle, in the pariſh of Modelligo, Copper. 


there have been ſome trials made for copper ores, 
ſome indications of this metal being hereabouts, but 
for want of proper management, the attempt has 
proved fruitleſs. There are ſeveral indications of 
this mineral on the Black-water river; among the 
rocks, near the garden of Drumana, there are 
ſeveral greeniſh veins, mixcd with ſhining particles, 
which afford a blue tincture to ſpirit of ſal armoniac ; 
but whether it may be worth while to make trials 
on theſe places, is left to the direction of the honoura- 
ble owner of the foil (11). 

In the third chapter, the reader will find parti- 
cular mention made of ſeveral places where iton 
ore may be found, and where works of this — 

ve 


(11) In a M. S. of the biſhop of Clogher's, in the college 


library, there is a piece, entitled, the mines of Ireland, in which, 


filver is mentioned to be at Knockdry, in the county of Water- 
ford, and lead in Powers Country; and again, ſilver in the 
county of Waterford. Theſe places are not known; and Pow- 
ers Country is a large tract, containing the greater part of the 
batronies of Upperthird and Miudlethitd. It is unce: tain, what 
authority there may be tor theſe particulars, but as old tradi- 
tions ſometimes carry a weight, it may be not amiſs to place 
them here, as thele places may come to be diſcovered by mak 
ing them public. 
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have bcen erccte l. The only; one of this kind car: 
ried on at preient, is thut of Araghlin, where they 
uſe a ſixth part oi the Engliſh red miue to the native 
ore, which makes it 'oitt and malleable, our ore being 
too brittle if ſuſed by itſelf. 

In the mountains, between Dungarvan and 
Yougha!, large quantities of this ore may be found, 
fome of this iron ſtuff runs, in ſeveral veins and 
ſmall branches, along the ſides of hills, where it is 
very apparent; this, crude, or calcined, is but very 
little attracted by the magnet, yet digeſted with 
oil of vitriol diluted, it turned of a deep blue 
with galls. i 

Rotten iron, earth, or bog- mine, found in the 
ſame mountains in plenty; this digeſted with oil of 
vitriol diluted, exhibited the ſame appearance as the 
former; when crude, it yields ſomewhat to the 
but, when calcined, much more. 

I ſhall cloſe this chapter with ſome methods for 
diſcovering mines of coal, veins of copper, lead, 
iron, &c. 

The methods uſed in Staffordſhire for diſcovering 
coal, according to Dr. Plot (12), are as follow. 
iſt, They conſult the ſprings (if any be near) to 
ſee if they can find any coal-water, 1. e. acid water, 
having a car or yellowiſh ſediment. Above ground, 
they look for a ſmut, as they call it, i. e. a friable 
black earth; when they meet with either of theſe, 
they reckon them ſclves under circumſtances tolerably 
good; for the finding of coal, which prompts them 
next, either to bore or fink a pit. The firſt, they 
think, is the better of the two, if the coal hes 
ſhallow ; but it they he decp, it becomes as cxp=n- 
five as ſinking a pit. The drawing the rods of 
the augur e xpending much time, in regard they are 
many, and it muſt be done frequently, beſides its 
leaving the ſcarchers under great uncertainties, in 

reſpect 


(12) Hiſt. of Staifuid. chap, III. ſet. 60 
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reſpe& of the courſe of the coal, the draining it, 
its goodneſs, and thickneſs; all which, in the ſearch 
of coal, are very conſiderable; whereas by ftaking, 
all theſe inconveniencies are removed, only the 
charge is apparent; fur that in all virgin grounds, 
where the coal is entire and untouched, there is often 
a great affluence of water, ſo that, ſometimes, 
the work cannot turn to account to drain it. A 
roof of looſe rotten ſtone, is a certain index of ill 
rotten cual, as a firm roof is on the contrary of a 
good one. 

Although iron ore is often found near coal, yet, 
on the contrary, lead is ſeldom found contiguous to 
it. The cauſe of this is thought to be, that the ſul- 
phurous fpirit of coal is too ſtrong for the production 
of that metal, upon which account, Dr. Plot (13) 
ſays, when near Mendip, there was found growing 


lead ore, it was looked on as a great rarity. 

All ſeams of coal have their proper or peculiar 
claſſes or covers belonging to them, which, without 
theſe marks, it would be in vain to make ſearch 
for them. 

1ſt, Coal is ſeidom found in the tops of moun- 
tains, but in mountain-heaths, where the declivities 
of the ſurface afford means of piacing water levels 
to drain the pits. 

2dly, The uſual covers of coals, on the ſkirts cf 
mountains, are beds of black chivers, yellowiſh 
freeſtones, limeſtones, and, foructimes, different 
layers of white and red frecſtone. 

3dly, A grey freeſtone commonly lies next to the 
coal, which is ſpangled with ſulphur, and which 
changing into a bituminous plate, is the roof and 
ſupport of moſt collieries. Seams of coal lie com- 
monly on the ſea-fide of mountains. 

Athly, In ſome parts of England, the ſeveral ſtrata 
are, a white ſoapy earth, which the miners call 


(13) Chap. IV. ſect. 29. 
, X coal- 
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coal-inetal, and is a good ſign; under this, comes 
a bed of freeſtone, of a grey colour, which chang. 
ing into a black bituminous ſlate, is the cover of 
the coal, and theſe are the coal-covers of Cumber- 
land (14). 

In the diſcovery of metals, the following remarks 
may be worth notice. 

Lead, copper, iron, &c. have their 7 
in veins, running through the great bodies of 
mountains, which are the principal receptacles of 
the ſtamina of the minerals, and of their heat and 
humidity. 

Thoſe larger 


figures run down the mountain 


rather in a ſloping form, which is the more common, 
or 


icular to the horizon. 

Veins which run perpendicular without any de- 
preſſion, . are called flats, and the ore in them flat 
ore; when the veins are thick in the belly, and ſmall 
at both ends, it is called a belly of ore, or pipe ore, 
and is no natural vein. 

Veins that run E. and W. are by all eſteemed 
the richeſt. 

Sometimes theſe veins are diſcovered by art, 
iſt, By the colour of the ſuperficial earths, which 
is no {mall indication, whether there be metals in 
the bowels of it. If it be diſcovered with mineral 
exhalations, they carry a gliſtering and a ſhining 
with them. 

Sometimes ſul exhalations ariſe on its ſur- 
face, and appear like an hoar-froft. 

Sometimes the ſmell is ſulphurous, which may 
indicate copper, iron, and other baſtard or ſemi- 
metals; whereas all white metals, as filver, tin and 
lead, have no ſmei!. Sometimes the taſte of the 
earth diſcovers minerals, eſpecially if it be infuſed 
in clear water, or boiled, once or twice, on the fire. 
The mixture it contains may be diſcovered, by 


(14) Vid. Robinſon's Nat. Hiſt. of Weſtmoreland and Cum- 
beriand, 
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taſting the ſcum, which riſes at the top of the 


water. 

Sometimes, when metallic flones are found at 
the bottom of a mountain, they may be traced 
to the place from whence they were broken off, 
where one may dig or croſs- cut for the vein. Alſo, 
when ſprings of water break out, which diſcover 
the earth or ſtones of a cankerous colour. This 
is a circumſtance indicating that veins of metal are 
near. 

When trees, ſhrubs and plants in rows, 
as if they had been ſet by a line, it often proves that 
a vein of metal lies underneath them; nor are ſuch 
plants ſo well coloured, or of ſo large a growth, as 
others of the ſame kind, the mineral exhalations 
hindering their perfection. 

Laſtly, Veins of metal are ſbmetimes diſcovered 
by chance, as by violent currents of water waſhing 
off the outer coat of the earth, leaving the vein ex- 

ſed to the eye. Sometimes coal and other foſſils 
— been diſcovered by the plow. 

Theſe are the different methods by which theſe 
uſeful materials have, and may be, diſcovered. 

The ſtrata, which are the natural covers of mines, 
as well as moſt mines themſelves, have a natural 
dip and riſe, as miners term it; for by ſuch a 
natural riſe to the ſurface of the earth, they often 
break out upon the precipices of mountains and 
hills, or by the ſides of rivers, which are a great 
encouragement to the undertaker to begin his 
mine; whereas, if the ſeveral ſtrata of ſtones, &c. 
were always upon a flat oi level, there could ſcarce 
be any breaking out, or outward diſcoveries. But 
in this, trials muſt be made, either by gueſs or at 
hazard; which ſeems to be a deſign of p. vidence, in 
diſpoſing of theſe matters io as to poiut them out to 
us in this manner. 

Among other indications of metals, I ſhould 
„ which abound near 

2 lead 
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lead and copper, accompany moſt other metals, 
and are often tinged with the ſtcams of the metals. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of Plants, Trees, and other Matters relating to 
Vegetables. 


Search after plants being not one of the leaſt 
conſiderable deſigns of this undertaking, it 
would not ſeem improper to particularize all thoſe 
which may be found in this county, but ſuch an 
attempt would ſwell this work beyond its intended 
bounds. | 

It is, therefore, 


t 
iſt, Of thoſe, which, though leſs rare, are the moſt 
uſeful; and, adly, Of ſuch as are rare, and either 


to take notice only, 


peculiar to this county, or, at leaſt, not commonly 
found elſewhere. Of which, I here ſubjoin a cata- 
1 (1). The more rare, and more uſeful plants, 
diſtinguiſhed by an aſteriſſc. 

1. Adian- 


(1) There is (ſays Mr. Ray) a great difference in reſpect 
of plants, between the northern and ſouthern countries, the 
ſouthern having a great many ſpecies, which the northern miſs ; 
and the northern have but few, which are wanting in the ſon- 

| thern. And the reaſon is obvious, becauſe there are places in 
the ſouthern countries, which agree with the northern in the 
temperature of the air ; as for example, the fides and tops of 
mountains; but no places, in the northern, ſo warm as thoſe in 

the ſouthern. Beſides, the mechanical utes and medicinal vir- 
tues of plants, a contemplative perſon may diſcover many other 
properties in them. itneſs the palm, which Strabo affirms, 
is fit for 360 uſes ; or the cocoa, which yields wine, bread, 
milk, oil, ſugar, fait, vinegar, tinctures, tans, ſpices, thread, 
needles, linen and cloth, cups, diſhes, and other utenſils, 
baſkets, mats, umbrellas, paper, braoms, ropes, fails, and 
almoſt all that belongs to the rigging of a ſhip, as Franc, 
Hernander, and others aftir:n, of the cacoa, aloes, wild pine, 

Fc. Vid. Ray's Hiſt. Plantarum, Lib, XXI. Chap. 7. 
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1. Adianthum foliis longioribus pulverulentis, 
pediculo nigro, C. B. Comm vlack maiden hair, or 
oak fern, On the hill above Cuſhcam, 2 miles N. E. 
from Dungarvan, plentifully. 

2. Trichomanes Park. Trichomancs five Pollytri- 
chum cficinarum, C. B. Eagliſh black maiden hair; 
this grows pretty plentitully at the entrance of a 
cave, called Oon a giour, in ti.e pariſh of White- 
church, and on the rocky fide of the mountains of 
Cumeragh. 

. * Peucedanum germa:'cum, C. B. Peucedanum 
vulgare Park. Hogs fennel, ſulphurwort, or hare- 
ſtrong ; this grows S. E. of Paſlage in the barony of 
Gualtiere, near the water hide, plentitully. 

4. Lapathum aquaticum folio cubitali, C. B. 
Great water dock; this was found near the former. 

5. Alcea vulgar. major, C. B. Vervain mallow, 
in the pariſh of Kilmcaden, barony of Middlethird, 
near the high road. ; 

6. Chamæmelum odoratiſſimum repens flore ſim- 
plic. J. B. Sweet ſcented creeping chamomile; in 
the pariſh of Kilroflinta, near Ballycaroge. 

7. Oſmunda regalis (-u Filix florida Park. Water 
fern, or flowering fern, or oſmund royal; near the 
ſame in a bog, plentiſully. 

8. Ros ſolis folio oblongo. C. B. Long leaved 
Ros folis or Sun dew. In the ſame place. 

9. Virga aurea, vulg. huiailior Ray ſy nops. Gol- 
den rod ; on the hill of Cuſhcam, near Dungarvan. 

10. Verbena vulgaris, J. B. Vervain, between 
Tallow and Liſmore, and in the fields near Cappo- 
quin. | 

11. * Lepidium latifolium, C. B Ray Hiſtor. 
Dittander or pepperwort; in the pariſh of Kinſalebeg. 
near the E. ſide of Youghal harbour, but in great 
quantities at Corkbeg, in the barony of Imokitiy, 
in the county of Cork, where the common people 
give it to women in labour, and from its effects, 
call it by the name of Quick-delivery. 

X 3 12. Eryngium 
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12. Eryngium vulgare, J. B. Eryngo or ſea 
Holly ; / pr — in the and near 
Youghal harbour, and is uſeful to confectioners, 
making a pleafant ſweetmeat when candied. 

13. Cochlearia marina. Sea ſcurvy-graſs ; this 

ows in plenty on the iſles of lcane, the little 
iſland of Stradbally, and in many other places near 
the coaſt. 

14. Althea five Biſmalva, J. B. Marſhmal- 
lows, this, although no ſea plant, grows in great 
plenty in the ſame iſlands of Icane. 

15. Allium montanum bicorne purpureum pro- 
liferum Raij. Purple flowered mountain Garlick, 
this grows on moſt of the paſture lands in this county, 
and gives a ſtrong taſte, in the ſpring, both to 


milk and butter; the country people call it wild 


garlickx. 

16. Trifolium paluſtre, C. B. Dod. J. B. Raij 
Hiſtor. Euckbean; in many parts county, 
but, in particular, in Bon- Mahon bog, in the pariſh of 
Munkſland, where it grows fo luxuriant, that its 
leaves are fix inches long, and broad in proportion 
(2). It is an excellent anti-ſcorbutic, and its juice 
has done great ſei vice in rheumatic complaints. 

17. Hyacinthus anglicus, Ad. Germ. Eyſt. Raij 
Hiſt. Engliſh Hyacinth, or harebels; in great plenty, 
in the ſame place 

18. Pruncila, in Iriſh Canavan ſelf-heal. 
This the com non people give, boiled in poſſet drink, 
in all ſorts of fevers, except malignant ones, and 
expect great matters from it, and ſome give it in 
intermitting ones; it is ſaid, they uſe it in Wales in 
the like caſes, where they call it by the fame Iriſh 
name. 

19. Centaurium minus, C. B. flore albo, leſſer 
Centaury, with a white flower; this grows PRO 
wit 


(2) Where the virtue of any plant is mentioned, it is either 
new, or taken from che particular experience of the author. 
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with the other fort, on moſt of our hills in this 


county. _ 

8 Filipendula minor Parkinſ. Dropwort; in 
the mountains of Cumeragh, here and there among 
the rocks. 

21. Glaſtum. Woad. This does not grow wild, 
but is cultivated near Waterford (3). 

22. Cotyledon five Sedum feratum latifolium 
montanum guttato flore. Parkinſ. & Raij. London 
pride, on the top of the high mountain of Knock- 
mele-down, in this county; it is allo faid to 
wild on the top of Mangerton-hill, in the county of 
Kerry (4). 


23. Seſamoides 


(3) The method of managing it, is laid down by Wedelius “, 
which conſiſts ia reducing the plant to a beginning putreſaction, 


the preparation to this purpoſe being not altogether unlike that 
of Indigo, and both this, and the prepared Woad, are infuſed 


with lime, and thereby yield, iſt, a green colour, which, by 
the air, becomes a blue ; by the proceſs (which ſee in Wedelius 
loccit. compared with Boerhaave's Chap. de putrefactione 


vegetantium) the ſulphur of the plant is exhaled, and the ſalts 


are attenyated, volatilized, and advanced to an alkaline flate ; 
and tis well known, that the infuſhons of moſt herbs, tending 
to either or yellow, do acquire a deeper tinQture, by the 
mixture of an alkaline liquor, and, on the contrary, ſuffer a 
diminution of the ſame tinctutes by acids; hence lime added to 
either Woad, or Indigo, improves their tinctutes. 

(4) This whole plant is moſt accurately deſcribed by Mr. 
Ray, in his Hiſt. Plantar. p. 1046, where, ſpeaking of the place 
it grows, he has theſe words, Planta inhortis noſtris frequentiſſi- 
ma eſt ubi tamen ſponte ot ĩtur nobis nondum coaſtat, eſt autem 
proculdutyo montium incola. i. e. tis a plant common in out 
gardens, but where it grows naturally, is not, as yet, known 
to us; certainly, it is an inhabitant of the mountains. Dr. 
Molyneux fays (Append. to Boat's Nat. Hiſt. p. 148.) that it 

ows plentitully on Mangerton-hill in Kerry, two miles from 
the town of Killarney, and four miles from the caſtle of Roſs. 
The doctor adds, as far as | underſtand, it is peculiar to that 
place alone, but in this he was miltaken. 


In his Experimentum novum de ſale volatili plantarum. 
X 4 
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25. Seſamoides ſalamantic. magnum of Cluſius, 
or Lychnis viſcoſa flore muſcoſo, C. B. Spaniſh 
catchfly, or, as it is called in Surry, Star of the earth; 
it is taken notice of in a letter from ſir Hans Sloane 
(5) to Mr, Ray, for its extraordinary and admirable 
virtue in curing the bite of a mad dog, either in 
beaſts or men; one of his majeſty's huntſinen having 
r it a great many tires, diſcovered io the 

ing the way of uſing it, which was by inſuſion in 
wine with treacle, and one or two more ſimples; 
and his majeſty was pleated to communicate the 
ſame to the royal ſociety. This plant grows plen- 
tifully in the grove near Liſmore, over the Black- 
water river. 

24. * Helenium five Enula campana, J. B. Ele- 
campane this was found growing wild, on the hide 
of an hill, in the pariſh of Liſmore, between that 
place and T allow. 

25. Gladiolus five Xiphium, J. B. Ray Hiſt. 
Sword graſs, at the upper end of the Conegary at 
Dungarvan, in great plenty. 

26. * Helleborus niger hortenſis flore viridi, J. B. 
Helleboraſtrum Gerardi, wild black hellebore or 
bear's-foot ; this was found near the church of Kil- 
cockan, three males E. from Tallow. 

27. * Matricaria vulgaris ſeu fativa, C. B. Fever- 
few; near Mogehy, in the pariſh of White-church, 
plentiſully. | 

28. * Lilium convallium vulgo, J. B. Raij Hiſtor. 
Lily of the valley; by the ſide of the river of 
Colly gan, in a wood, pretty E 

29. Valeriana cerulea, C. B. Græca Ger. Greek 
valerian, or Jacob's ladder , this was found growing 
along the bank of the Black-water river, on the N. 
ſide, between Cappoquin and Liſmore. 


30. Scordium verum, J. E. Scordium; found 


between Liſmore and Tallow, near a brock ſide. 
31. Lau- 


(5) Ray's Letters, p. 208. 
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1. * Laureola ſemper virens flore Juteolo, J. B. 
Ray Hiſtor. Spurge-laurel; this ſpecies grew in a 
wood, near Mopehy, in the pariſh of Whitechurch. 

32. Cuminum pratenſe five Carui officinarum, 
C. B. Caraway ; this was found near Woodhouſe, in 
the pariſh of Stradbally, growing wild. 

33. Biſtorta major radice minus intorta, C. B. 
Biſtort; near Liſinore and Tallow, on the hill of 
Slatwood. 

34. Imperatoria, J. B. Ray Hiſtor. Maſter- 
wort; this was diſcovered growing wild near the 
former, and is, as the intelligent botaniſt well knows, 
a great curiolity, it being accounted an exotick in 
England. 

35. Thlaſpi arvanſe filiquis latis, C. B. Treacle 
muſtard, or penny Creſs; in the fields near Cappo- 
quin, plentifully. 

36. Thiafpi Mithridaticum, ſeu Vulgatiſſimum 
vaccariz folio, Park. Mithridate muſtard; alſo in 
the ſame place. 

37. Betonica purpurea, C. B. Wood betony; 
between Cappoquin and Liſmore, in the wood on 
the N. fide of the river. 

38. Fumaria alba latifolia claviculata. Ger. emac. 
Climbing fumitory ; in the ſame place. 

39. Raphanus aquaticus foliis in profundas laci- 
nias diviſis, C. B. Water horſe radiſh; in the Black- 
water, near Liſmore. 

40. Nymphaa alba major, C. B. White water 
lily; in the {ame place. 

41. Nymphaa major lutea, C. B. Water lily, 
with a yellow flower; in the ſame place, and in moſt 
of the marſhy grounds. 

42. Abſinthium vulgare, Parkinſ. Common worm- 
wood; in great plenty, on moſt parts of the coaſt, 
and in the pariſh of Rineogonah, large quantities of 
it may be had. This, though a very common 
plant, I mention becauſe of its uſefulneſs, and being 
ſcarce about Dublin, and in other places. 

43. Aſpar- 
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43. Aſparagus maritimus, C. B. Raij ſynop. 


142 or | ; on the iſthmus of Tramore 
in the ſand, this ſpecies Ray thinks, does not ſpeci- 
fically differ from the garden fort, but in accidents 
ariſing from the place of its growth. 

44- Oenanthe aquatica five Cicutz facie ſucco vi- 
roſo. Lobel, Hemlock water dropwort ; this grows 
plentifully in a marſhy ground, near Shandon, in 
the pariſh of Dungarvan. The Iriſh call it Tahow. 
It is a poiſonous plant, for an example of which (6) 
ſee an account, in a letter from Mr. Ray to Dr. 
Sloane, publiſhed in the Append. to Boat's Nat. 
Hiſt. of Ireland, p. 181. 

45. Veronica vulgatior folio rotundiore, J. B. Raij 
Hiſtor. Male ſpeedwell; this grows plentifully in 
Colligan- wood, in that pariſh. It is much cried up 
of late, as doing wonders, in eaſing pains of the gout, 
- uſed as tea, Dr. Charles of Kilkenny, has 
experienced its ſucceſs this way. 


e, being good ingre- 
dient for tanning leather (7). Theſe roots are very 
ealily 


(6) As a further example take the following account. Some 
of the roots of this plant having been brought into the houſe 
of one Penjamin Godkin, a revenue boatman, in the town of 
Durgarvan, by one of his children, his wife, miſtaking them 
for common parſnips, roaſted fome in the embers, and eat 
them ; ſoon after, ſhe was ſeized with an odd kind of folly, as 
taiking wildly and laughing, as in the Riſus Sardonicus, 
attended with other odd kinds of convulſive motions. I being 
called for to ſee her, upon enquiring into her diſorder, and 
what ſhe had eaten, ſoon diſcovered the cauſe ; and immediately 
gave her a large draught of melted butter, as being next 
at hand, in order to ſheath the acrimonious poiſonous particles ; 
after this ſhe took a ſtrong emetic, by which ſhe caſt up 
what ſhe had eat, and, in a few hours, came to her ſenſes, 
being perfectly well the next morning; and has fo continued 
ever hace. | : 

(7) Vid. Mr. Maple's account of this matter, who affirms, it 
anſwered, in all reſpeQs, as to colour, bloom, ſubſtance, „ 


ki * 9 hone we OI 
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eaſily propagated ; and if they could be uſed as 
bark, it would be of great ſervice to this kingdom, 
as that commodity begins to grow icarce, and 
might be of great advantage for the preſervation of 
our timber. 

47. Crithmum marinum Cord. Hiſt. Samphire, 
this grows, in great plentv, on moſt of the ſea-cliffs 
in this county ; it is terrible to ſee how people gather 
it, hanging by a rope ſeveral fathom from the top 
of the impending rocks, as it were in the air; the 
ſight of them, puts one in mind of Shakeſpear's 
beautiful deſcription of Dover cliff, in his tragedy 
of King Lear. 

48. Corallina reticulata ſeu Flabellum marinum, 
Rai Hiſt. p. 67. Sea-fan, or ſea-feather. Dr. Grew, 
in the Muſzum of the R. S. calls it Frutex 
maximus reticulatus, five Flabellumm arinum maxi- 
mum. This is a ſea- plant half petrified, and is found 
thrown up on our ſhores; it has been taken up at 
Tramore and . This kind of plant is of a 
rexture between that of wood and ſtone, and grows 
commonly about two feet high, in the manner of a 
ſhrub, with large ſpreading branches, which are fo 
interwoven with each other, that they reſemble a 
piece of net- work; the trunk is ſhort and tony ; 
it grows on rocks, in the bottom of the ſea, from 
whence it is ſometimes broken, and caſt upon the 
adjacent ſhores (8). Dr. Grew ſays, that moſt of _ 
and weight, in the tanned hides, and in leſs time than when the 
beſt bark was uſed. See his tract. entitled, A Method of tanning 
without Bark, publiſhed in Dublin, anno 1739, alſo, the vote 
of the honourable Houſe of Commons, paſſed in his favour, 
that he had, alter a full enquiry, anſwered the allegations of his 
petition; and likewile the reſolution they entered into, of giving 
all poſſible encouragement to ſo uſeful a propoſal. 

(8) Mr. informs us that a very fine plant of this 
Kind was brought to Paris anno 1700, by M. Lignon from the 
Eati-Iadies, which was four feet high and of the ſame breadth, 
it grew out of a rock, in which its roots were petrifed, adhering 
to theſe roots were little pieces of white coral, &c. 

Traite Univerſelle de Drogues, p. 678. Paris 1732. 
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kind of ſea-plants, when burnt, ſtink like horn. See an 
elegant figure of one of theſe plants in Calccarius's 
Muſæum, Sect. 1. 

49. I have ſometime obſerved a ſpecies of a ſub- 
marine ſenſitive plant on this coaſt, which is not un 
like the Fucus Dealenſis Fiſtuloſus Laringæ Similis 
Muſ. Petiv. 406, found about Deal, by Mr. Hugh 
Jones and Mr. James Cunningham, vid. Ray's ſy nop. 
p. 39. It conſiſts of a long ſlender tube, about the 
thickneſs of the barrel of a gooſe- quill, growing about 
fix or eight inches out of the crevices of the rocks, 
and is found in ſuch hollows or places as the (alt- 
water remains in, after the tide ebbs away from the 
adjacent parts; in the middle of the tube, ſprings 
up a long ſlender ſtalk, reſembling the piſtillum of 
ſome flowers. The ſummit of this piſtillum riſes 
above the tube, and conſiſts of a reddiſh round 
veſicle ; it is probable, the top of this piſtillum is cleft, 
but this is not eaſily diſcerned ; for as ſoon as one 

ints a finger to it, or endeavours to pull it, when 
Ke is near touching it, this piſtillum or ſtalk with- 
draws itſelf to the very bottom of the tube, and the 
tube itſelf bends and becomes flaccid. The plant 
has neither leaves nor branches, but this ſingle tube; 
nor can the root be ſeparated from the rock 
without breaking the ſtalk. I have been the more 
prolix in its deſcription, having not yet met with it 
in botanical writers. 

Among other kinds of Sea-wreck on the coaſts, 
thee foilowing have been noticed. 

50. Alga anguſtifolia vitriariorum, I. B. Glaſs- 
wreck, 

51. Fucus nodoſus ſpongioſus Gerard. Emacul. 
This nas !e: ves like an honey- comb. 

52. Fucus five Alga marina latifolia vulgatiſſima, 
Raj Synop. () The common broad leaved fea-wreck. 

53. Fucus 


(9) Many ſma!l dark bodies adhere to the inward membranes, 
whica contain a thick liquor the round veſſiculæ on — 
ves 
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523. Fucus marinus five Alga marina graminea 
anguſtifolia ſeminifera, Ray Synop. Branched graſs 


leaved ſeeding ſea-wreck. 

54. Fucus folio ſingulari longiſſimo lato, in medio 
ruguſo, qui balteiformis dici poteſt, Ray Synop. 
Sea-belt. 

55. Fucus, chordam referens, Raij Synop. Sea- 
laces. | 

56. Fucus, five Alga latifolia, major dentata, 
Rai Synop. Broad leaved indented ſea-wreck. 


57. Alga marina platyceros poroſa, I. B. (10) 
Pounced ſea-wreck. 


58. Fucus 


leaves are only filled with air, and, when bruiſed ſo as to break, 
emit a noiſe, like the burſting of a ſmall bladder 


The round dark ſmall globules ſeem to contain the ſeed, 


which, it is probable, is contained in this mucous liquor ; this 
being ſplit, floats about, till it is taken up by ſome ſtone or 
rock where it takes root. 

(10) This is wholly diſtributed into flat branches of an inch 
broad, almoſt after the manner of a ſtag's horns, of a ruſſet 
colour, and, as it were, all over pounced, ſomewhat after the 
manner of a rue-leaf, or that of St. John's-wort, when held up 
againſt the light. 

Of theſe marine plants, kelp is made, which, by reaſon of 
their growth, are ſtrongly impregnated with falt, particularly 

he Alga and Fucus Maritimus, and thoſe which they call ſea- 
thongs and laces; when the weather is tempeſtuous, theſe ſea 
p_ are calt up in great plenty. In order to reduce them to 

elp, they are removed higher, dried in the ſun like hay, and then 
burnt to aſhes. The beſt way of burning them, is co dig pits 
or trenches, and over theſe, to place iron plates or woodea 
rafters; large heaps of the herbs being laid on theſe, and ſet on 
fire, the aſhes and falt contained in them, will fall through into 
the pits, and cake together into a cruſty ſubſtance, of partly a 
black, and partly an aſh colour, called kelp. 

The hotteſt and drieſt countries afford the beſt, becauſe the 
heat of the ſun continually exhales the watery part; and leaves 
the falt in great proportion behind. 

In Spain, they find their account in burning large quantities 
of it, as at Carthagena, Alicant, &c. but, it is faid, the Levant 
furniſhes the beſt of all, being brought chiefly from Tripoli in 
Syria, and Alexandria ia Egypt. They ſow the ſeeds of Kali or 

Glaſſwort 
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58. Fucus phyllitides. D. Llhuyd. This is eaten, 
like duleſh, by the common people here; as our author 
fays, it is alſo by the common people in Wales. 

g. Fucus membranaceus, called by Ray, Duleſh, 
with us Duleſk; our poor eat this kind, and the 
following: 

60. Fucus membranaceus rubens anguſtifolius 
marginibus ligulis armatus. Ray Synop. Red duleſh 
or duleſk. 

6:. Muſcus maritimus five Corallica officinarum 
C. B. Coraline or ſea-moſs; it is well known, or 
deſcribed, by moſt botanic writers The inward 
r this plant is truly ligneous; the outward, 

whence its name, being only a cruſt — 


upon it. It is ſaid to be a good medicine again 
worms, and is given for that ought to 


but 
be uſed freſh ; for that dried, and kept in the ſhops, 
is found to have no great effect that way. 


Glaſſwort in Egypt, in places remote Gow th ſea; and are 
very careful about its management, paiticularly to k it clear 
of ſand and dirt. This _—_—_ is moſtly — | in 
om of this plant and ſand, common window glaſs 

made 

Warmius ſpeaking of ſea-ſhrubs has this paſſage. Mirum 
— — quomodo hujus Generis vegetabilia, ex 1is (Sa xis puta) 

utrimentum trahece valeant. Muſzum Lib. 2. Che p. 35. 
Whereas it is evident, that they receive no nouriſhnent from 
them, but from the bodies with which they ace impregnated ; 
and it is therefore obſervable, that although the trunk and 
branches of theſe ſhrubs are of a cloſe and denſe ſubſtance, yet 
their roots are always ſoft and ſpongy, eſpecially when freſh 
gathered, the better to imbibe their nutriment ; ſo that the uſe 
of the ſtony body on which they ſtand, is only to be a baſe 
to keep them ſteady, and in the moſt convenient poſture for 
theic growth. 


CHAP. 
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en. XVL 


A ſurprifing Account of a Rock, which was thrown 
up, at the Eaſ Entrance of the Harbour of 


Dungarvan, with an attempt to account for its 
Eruption. 


HE ſurpriſing removal of this rock out of 
its bed, which happened during the hard 
froſt, in January 1739-40, is a fact, which was, at 
firſt, but little credited. But as curioſity drew a 
number of people to take a view of this ſtrange 
enon, they were as much aſtoniſhed when 


they ſaw it, as they were before at the account they 
received of it from others, who had ſeen it before 
them 


In April 1940, I went, for the firſt time, to take 
a view, and the dimenſions of this rock; and by 
the advantage of a low fpring-tide, I had the 


ſatisfaction to obſerve the bed in which it lay, and 
from whence it was thrown; its courſe, in rowling 
up, was from E. to W. above forty yards, and the 
track 


up which it rowled is very apparent; the 
c 
its weight. 

This rock is a very ſolid and hard N lime - 
ſtone, in ſhape of a parallepiped, though the oppo- 
ſite parallelograms are not equally broad, that on 
the top being much narrower than the baſe (as it lay 
when I ſaw it) which was alſo the baſe in 1 
ſituation, and the only fide which had the 
ance of a ſtone newly broke, both this 
the place whence it came, being free 
fiſh, 


| 


F 
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this rock was thrown, is twenty-four feet above tlie 
level of the place it came from, and about forty 
yards diſtance, as is before mentioned, 

The ridge of rocks on which it was caſt, lie 
on the N. E. fide of the harbour of Dungarvan, 
about half a mile from a low ſhore; that fide of 
the bay is quite flat, there being no promontory or 
height from whence a rock could poſlibly fall. The 
ridge is entirely ſurrounded by the fea; this rock 
lies on its higheſt part, and is never covered at high 
water. 

Upon reflection, I can think but of three cauſes 
that could poſſibly force o lurge a body from the 
folid rock to which it was joined, viz. 

iſt, The effects of an cartnquake (1). ad, The 
fury and raging of the ſea; or, gdly, The effects of 
the froſt, which happened at that time. 

Paſſing 


(1) That rocks and iſlands have been thrown out of the ſea 
by earthquakes, though not the caſe here there being no ſuch 
thing felt round the coatt, I ſhall, for the ſatisfaction of the 
curious reader, give two very ſurpciling inſtances, from the 
memoirs of the French academy, anno 1708, p. 23. According 
to the relation of Pere Bourgnon, a jeſuit miſſionary to Santor ine, 
an iſland in the Archipelago, on the coaſt of Natolia, who was 
an eye-witneſs of this phænomenon, 

Aﬀeer a ſhock of the earth, there was ſeen, from Santot ine, 
the 23d of May, 1707, as it were a floating ock; ſome were 
fo rath as to go down upoa it, even while it was growing under 
their feet; the eaith of it was light, and had in it ſome ſmall 
quantity of potter's clay. This new production of nature 
increaſed daily, till it was half a mile in circumference, and 


twenty or twenty-five feet high; at this time, a great ridge of 


rocks, dark and black, was teen to ariſe from the bottom of 


the fea, and join themſelves to the new iſland. Then there 


iſſued out of tie ſame a thick ſmoak with frightful noiſes, like 
2 conſtant thundering, or a ditcharge of fix or ſeven great guns 
at once. The ſea-water, being filled with ſulpbur and vitriol, 
bubbled up, the fire made vents for itſelf, and, in a ſhort time, 
this new land preſented nothing to view, for whole nights, 
but a great number of ſtoves, which caſt forth flames, and 
a prodigious number of ſmall ſtones, red hot, with ſhowers of 
aſhes. Rocks were alfo darted out from theſe burning furnaces, 

wounting 
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Paſſing by the effects of an earthquake, as not 
being the cauſe, there being nothing of that kind 
obſcrved on the adjacent ſhores ; and as the fury and 
raging of the ſea is, cf itſelf, capable of producing 
this effect (2); I ſhall ſet theſe two firſt cauſes aſide, 
as inſufficient of themſelves to ſolve this phænomenon, 
and ſely haſten to the third cauſe, viz. The 
effect of the violent froſt, which we ſhall find to be 
the primary one, and to be ſufficient to produce 
this effect, 

Upon my meaſuring the rock thrown up, and 
the cavity or hollow place from whence it was 
thrown, I found, that although they correſpond 
fo far as to meaſure exactly with each other, fo as 
to leave no room to doubt that the rock thrown 


up came from this place, — 


mounting vp like bombs, which fell again into the ſea ; this 
continued till near November the ſame year. 

The ſecond inſtance related in the ſame memoirs, is of an 
iſland, ſituated among the Azores, or W. iſlands, which like- 
wiſe owes its original to ſubterraneous fires. On the night 
between the 7th and 8th of December, 1720, there was felt a 
ſhock of an earthquake at Tercera, and in St. Michael, two 
iſlands, 28 leagues diſtant from each oth:c;, and the new iſland 
iſſued from the midſt of hot and boiliag waters, it was almoſt 
round, and high enough to be ſeen in fair weather ſeven or 
eight But it afterwards ſunk, till it became level 
with the ſurface of the water. 

The ancients had a notion that Delos, and ſome few other 
iſlands, roſe from the bottom of the ſea, which, how fabulous 
ſoever it may appear, agrees with theſe latter obſervations. 

Seneca takes notice, that the iſland Thæraſia aroſe out of the 


 Zgean ſea in his time, of which the maricers were eye- 


witneſſes. 

(2) I am aware ſome may poſſibly object the violent fury of 
the * hurricanes, bers # gopuor 4 ſuch terrible —— in 
thoſe counti ĩes, ſuch as the blowing down of houſes, rooting 
up of trees, and even whole woods; but ſuch effects are ſeen 
no where ſcarce out of theſe climates, and theſe are yenerally 
a kind of whirlwind, which blow, for the moſt part, from 8ll 

ints of the compaſs at once, ſo that there is no ſhelter to be 

from any quarter. 8 
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depth of the cavity, that its internal ſpace was 
large enough to contain ſeveral tuns of water; and 
I found, that this vaſt rock, which was caſt up, 
was no other than a cover to a hollow ciſtern, 
formed in the body of the folid rock, which gave 
me a good hint towards finding out the caute of 
this accident. 

That this ciſtern might be filled with water, 
before the eruption of its cover, is very probable, 
iſt, Becauſe there are few cavities of this kind, in 
rocks covered with water, but what are filled with 
it; for water will pervade through the minuteſt 
chinks, as we find by its paſſing through ſeeming 
ſolid rocks, which are the roofs of ſome caves that 
have a conſtant dripping. When this rock was 
thrown up, we had the moſt ſevere froſt that was 
ever felt in the memory of man; and, at the ſame 
time, a moſt violent ſtorm of wind at N. E. Now, 
if we ſuppoſe the hollow or cavity of the ſaid rock 
to be froze, as all the water near the coaſt, which 
was not violently agitated by the wind, at that time, 
was, we may ſeek no further for a cauſe to ſolve 
this non, 

It is well known, that, among the principal 
effects of freezing, all liquids capable of being 
frozen, as water, and all other fluids, oil excepted, 
are dilated by froft, fo as to ſwell and increaſe 
in bulk, taking up a tenth part more ſpace than 
— 2 they were frozen, and are alſo ſpecifically 
ighter. 

887 dilatation, is here meant the expanſion of a 
body into greater bulk, by its own elaſtic power, 
or by the expanſion of the air included in it. Bodies, 
after being compreſſed, and again left at hberty, 
endeavour to dilate themſelves with the fame force 
whereby they were compreſſed; and accordingly, 
they ſuſtain a force, and raiſe a weight, equal to that 
whereby they are compreſſed. 


Again, 
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Again, bodies, in dilating, exert a greater force 
at the beginning of their dilatation than towards the 
end, as being, at firſt, more compreſſed ; and the 
greater the compreſſion, the greater the elaſtic power 
and endeavour to dilate. So that theſe three, the 
compreſſing power, the compreſſion, and the elaſtic 
power, are always equal. 

Again, the motion whereby compreſſed bodies 
reſtore themſelves, is uſually accelerated : Thus, 
when compreſſed air begins to reſtore itſelf, and dilate 
into a greater ſpace, it is ſtill compreſſed: And 
conſequently a new impetus is impreſſed thereon 
from the dilatative cauſe; and the former remain- 
ing, with the increaſe of the cauſe, the effect, that 
is the motion and velocity, muſt be increaſed like- 
wiſe. Indeed, it may happen, that when the com- 


preſſion is only partial, the motion of dilatation ſhall 


not be accelerated, but retarded; as 1s evident in 
the compreſſion of a ſponge, ſoft bread, gauze, 
&c. 

One of the laws of the, elaſticity of the air is, 
that being compreſſed, the denſity of the air increaſes, 
as the force increaſes wherewith it was preſſed. 
Now, there muſt be neceſſarily a balance between 
the action and re- action, i. e. the gravity of the air, 
cold, or what other cauſe may tend to compreſs it; 
and the elaſticity of the air which endeavours to 
expand it, muſt be equal. 

Hence the elaſticity increaſing or diminiſhing 
univerſally, as the denſity increaſes or diminiſhes, 1. e. 
as the diſtance between the particles diminiſhes or 
increaſes, it is no maiter whether the air be com- 
preſſed or retained by the weight of the atmoſ- 
phere, or by any other means; it muſt endeavour, 
in either caſe, to expand with the ſame force. And 
hence, if air, near the earth, be pent up in a veſſel, 
ſo as to cut off all communication with the external 
air, the preſſure of the encloſed air will be equal to 


the weight of the atmoſphere; accordingly, we 
Sv find 
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find Mercury ſuſtained to the fame height by the 
elaſtic force of air included in a glaſs veſſel, as by 
the whole atmoſpherial preſſure (3). 

In virtue of this elaſtic power of the air, it in- 
ſinvates itſelf into the of bodies, carrying 
with it this prodigious faculty of expanding, and 
that ſo eaſy to be excited; whence it neceſſarily 
puts the particles of bodies it is mixed with, into 
1 oſcillations. In effect, the degree of heat, 

the air's gravity and denſity, and conſequently 
its elaſticity and expanſion never remaining the ſame 
for two minutes together, there muſt be an in- 
ceſſant vibration, or dilatation, and contraction in 
all bodies (4). 


From 


(3) Hence the ſtruQure of the wind-gun. Dr. Halley aſſerts, 
in the Philoſophical TranfaQtions, that, from the experiments 
made at London, and by the Academy del Cimento at Florence, 
it may be ſafely concluded, that no force whatſoever, is able 
to reduce air into 800 times leſs ſpace than what it naturally 

ſſeſſes upon the ſurface of the earth. In anſwer to which, 

Amontons, in the memoirs of the French academy, main- 
tains, that there is no fixing any bounds to its condenſation ; 
that greater and greater weights, will till reduce it into leſs 
compaſs ; that it is only elaſtic in regard of the fire it contains; 
that it is impoſſible ever abſolutely to drive all the fire out of 
it ; and alſo impoſſible to bring it to its utmoſt degree of con- 
denſation. In reality, it appears from Mr. Boyle's experiments, 
that the ſpace which the air takes up, when at its utmoſt dila- 
tation, is to that it takes up when moſt compreſſed, as 
550000 to 1. By ſeveral experiments, made by Mr. Boyle, it 
dilated firſt into nine times its former ſpace, then into 60, then 
into 150, afterwards it was brought to dilate into 8000 times 
its fpace, then into 10000, and even, at laſt, into 13679 times 
its ſpace: and all this by its own expanſive force, without any 
help of fire. M. Amentons firſt diſcovered that air, the denſer 
it is, the more it will expand with the ſame degree of heat; on 
this >cinciple, he wrote a diſcourſe to prove, that the ſpring 
% aid weight of the air, with a moderate degree of warmth, 
** ma) * able to produce earthquakes, and the moſt vehement 
© cornmyttons in nature.” 

(4) This reciprocation we obſerve in ſeveral bodies, as in 
plants, the I'rachez or air-vefſels of which, do the * of 

ungs ; 
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From the ſame cauſe it is, that the air contained 
in the bubbles of ice, by its contiaual action, burſts 
the ice: And thus glaſſes, and other veile!s, fre- 
quently crack, when their contained liquots are 
frozen. Thus alfo entire columns of marble, ſome- 
times cleave in the winter-time, from ſome little 
bubbles of included air, acquiring an increaſed 
elaſticity. 

Ard not only veſſels of glaſs are burſt, but veſſels 
of iron and other metals; beſides which, it was found 
in the obſervatory of Paris, during the great cold 
of the year 1670, that the hardeſt bodies, even 
metals and marble itſelf, were ſenſibly condenſed 
with the cold, and became much harder dad more 
brittle than before, till their former ſtate was 
retrieved by the enſuing thaw (g). 1 

| y 


lungs; for the contained air, alternately exp:nding and con- 
tracting, as the heat increaſes or diminithes, p; s the veſſels 
by turns, and eaſes them again, and thus promotes 2 ciicula- 
tion of the juices. Hence we find, that no vegetation or 
germination will proceed in vacuo. 

(5) Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral inſtances of veſſels, made of 
metals, exceeding thick and ii:ong, which, being filled with 
water, cloſe ſtopped and expoſed to the cold ; the water, in 
freezing, came to be dilated, and not finding either room or 
vent, — the veſſels. X *** 

A ſtrong barrel of a gun, filled with water, c n 
and Ronny Se reat the Tate length, and a (mall braſs veſlcl, 
five inches deep, and two ia diameter, filled with water, lift up 
its lid, which was preſſed with a weight of 56 pounds. 
Olearius Magnus aſſures us, that, in the city of Moſcow, he 
obſerved the earth to be cleft with the frolt many yards in 
length, and a foot broad. 
effer mentions ſudden cracks or rifts in the ice on the 
lakes of Sweden, nine or ten feet deep, and many leagues ; 
he adds, that the rupture is made with a noiſe, not leſa terri 
than thunder; and, by this means, the fiſhes are furniſhed 
with air, ſo that they are rarely found dead. 

Mr. Huygens tried experiments of this kind in many veſlels; 
and he alſo filled the barrel of a muſket with water, which, 
being cloſed at both ends, and expoſed one froſty night to the 


open air, burſt with a noiſe equal to that of gun-powder, and 
the crack was four inches long. , 
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By what is already faid, we find the cold is not 
the principal cauſe of theſe phænomena, but rather 
the air. That there is no manner of elaſticity in 
water itſelf, is evident from its being incompreſſible, 
or incapable, by any force, of being reduc-d into a 
leis compaſs (6). 

Hence it is we ſee the reaſon, why blocks of 
marble ſometimes burſt in cold weather; and not 
only marble, but even implements alſo of bell- metal, 
careleſly expoſed to the wet, have been broken, 
and ſpoiled by the water, which entering the 
cavities of the metal, was there afterwards frozen 
and expanded into ice, fo that we fee the rock 
might be torn up, and ſet in motion, by even a 
ſmall quantity of water lodged and frozen in its 
interſtices. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. numb. 165. And if 
the dilatation of ſo ſmall a quantity of water be able 
to produce this effect, what muſt be the force of 
ſeveral tuns of water, frozen, and exactly cloſed up 
in a ſtone ciſtern capable of containing it? Ought 
it not, in the ſame manner, to exert a violent force, 
burſt its ciſtern, and lift up its cover, as we find, in 
effect, it did: 

The vaſt thickneſs of the ſurrounding rocks, on 
all ſides, occaſioned the reſiſtance to be leaſt on the 
tcp of the cavity. So that, by the above-mentioned 
cauſe, this rock was torn, and forcibly caſt up, 
with a force not inferior to that of gun-powder. 

This monſtrous ſtone, being thus ſet in motion, 
was accelerated, and, in ſome meaſure, directed, by 
the daſhing and rolling of the waves, and the vio- 
lence of the ſtrong eaſterly wind, which forced it 


up 


(6) This is plain from that ſamous experiment made by 
order of the grand duke of i uſcany, in the Academy del 
Cimento at Florence, of water being ſhut up in a globe of gold. 
and then preſſed with a huge ſorce, it made ics way through 
the pores even of the gold, being incapable of condenſation, 
fo that the ba!l was found wet all over the outſide, till, at length, 
making a cle:t in the gold, it ſpun out with great vekgmence. 
Vid. Clarke's hai t. Phyf. 
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up the declivity ; and this appears from its courſe, 
which anſwered to the direction of the wind and 
waves at that time. 

Somewhat of this ſame kind, and of the ſurpriſ- 
ing effects of cold in Hudſon's-bay, may be ſeen in 
captain Middleton's Vindication, p. 161. and in the 
Pil. Tranſ. anno 1742, numb, 465. To which 
the curious are referred. 


The dimenſions of the rock. Feet. Inches. 


The length of the fide A. A. 8 6 
| Height at B. 6 6 
Breadth at the end C, 5 6 
Breadth at D. D. EI. 


E, F. its courſe, 

G. The reclining end, ſtopped by a part of the 
ledge of rocks H. which lie above a mile from 
the ſhore. Done in a ſmaller ion than the 
rock A. A. Vid. Plate IV. fig. V. 


— 


CHAT. XVE. 
Of Caves, natural and artificial. 


ATURAL caves are generally met with 
in limeſtone grounds, more than in other 


aces. 

4 Ragſtone, grit, and moſt ſorts of freeſtone, nei- 
ther he in ſuch beds, nor are fo cloſely jointed 
together, as to compoſe the inſide of theſe caverns, 
as marble and limeſtone do. The cracks and de- 
fects of theſe latter, are often united, and ſtrongly 
jointed, by means of the ſtalactical exudations, 
which protrude from theſe kind of rocks. Theſe 
exudations often form buttreſles, pillars and columns 
to ſupport theſe fabricks of nature. The ſides, 
roof and floor, are generally glazed, and plaſtered 
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over with this matter, which becomes as hard and 
firm as the ſtone it exudes from; ſo that theſe 
caverns are as laſting as any other place on the 
globe can poſſibly be. 

In the pariſh of White-church, about a mile ta 
the eaſt of that place, between it and Ballynacourty, 
is a moſt ſtupendous cavern, called Oon-a-Glour, 
or the pigeon's hole; the mouth, or entrance of 
which, faces to the S. E. and is conſiderably large 
and open; fo that one may eaſily deicend a ſmall 
declivity of about fifty feet, when you then come 
into a large oval cave, of about 150 feet in length. 
The floor is wet, and exceeding ſlippery, being 
conſtantly moiſtened by the drops which perpetually 
diſtil from the roof ; Oppolite to the entrance, after 
fhng over ſome rugged rocks, you enter into a 
ſmall chamber, where the light begins to fail you 
but, by the help of candles, and the murmuring 
ſound, you deſcry a ſmall ſubterraneous rivulet, 
runving, in a natural aqueduct, through the ſolid 
rock. This rivulet ſinks under ground at Ballyna- 
courty, and proceeding through this cave, riſes 
again, at a place called Knockane, about a mile 
from the place where it hides itſelf, forming, no 
doubt, many other caverns, or rather a continued 
one in its Both to the right and left of the 
mouth of this cave, there are large chambers, into 
which one enters by ſuch narrow paſlages that he is 
forced to creep through them for a very conſiderable 
way; which, conſidering the gloomineſs of the 
place, the dneſs of the ſtones, the conſtant 
diſtillation ſrum them, and the difficulty of the 
paſſage, he muſt have a more than ordinary curioſity 
to accornniith. When one enters theſe chambers, 
a thouſan.i i:gures, and ſhapes of ſeveral kinds 
of things, pre at themſelves, which fancy will rea- 
dil, ivrm. ine ſtalactical matter deſcends from 
the roof, in the forms of pillars, grapes, feſtoons, 
foliages, curtains, and many other 


ſhapes, which, 
in 
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in theſe dark receſſes, are not fo well obſerved with- 
out the help of many lights, two candles being not 
ſufficient to deſcry half the various figures, which 
are produced by this vegetating ſubſtance. The 
roof, in ſome piaces. where it is conſiderably high, 
is not to be ſeen diſtinctly with a few lights. Where 
the ſheets of this matter run conſiderably thin, they 
are iv tranſparent, that one may perceive the light of 
a candle to ſhine through them, as through thick 
pieces of horn. 

From ſome of theſe chambers, are paſſages, which 
lead into others, but ſo narrow, that a perſon of a 
very moderate bulk cannot get through them. In 
theſe, one is pre ſented with the ſame variety of dif- 
ferent figures, i.. a kind of natural ſtucco, no leſs 
beautiful in their ſportive irregularity, than are the 
regular artificial works of this kind. All theſe figures 
are of the ſame ſtalactical ſubſtance, which, in this 
grotto, is moſtly of a brown amber colour. The 
outward part is a kind of bark to the reſt, the inſide 
is tranſparent and cryſtallized, generally breaks 
aſlant, and, in different beds, like the Judaic ſtone : 
Moſt of theſe pieces emit a noiſe when ſtruck upon, 
like copper. 1 was once minded to have fired a 
piſtol in thoſe inner chambers; but conſidering that 
the entrance to them was narrow and difficult, and 
that the ſmoak and cloſeneſs of the air might extin- 
guiſh the candles, 1 forbore the experiment. How- 
ever I diſcharged one in the outward cavern, which 
had no other effect, than the cauſing a very loud 
report, that was quickly re-echoed among the 
ſeveral cizambers of this grotto. 

It would be needleſs to give a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the other caverns of this kind to be met 
with in this pariſh; one conſiderably leſs than this, 
and not above a' few fields to the N. of it, is 
called Oon-na-mort. Having deſcended into this 
through a very narrow paſſage, which ſcarce affords 
ſufficient light when one is down, I found it to be a 

conſiderable 
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conſiderable large cavern, but rot fo big as the 
former, yet dritr, and not having fo much of the 
ſta.. .?:cal matter ſticking to its roof or ſides. From 
this, there is one very narrow paſſag?, too ſtreight to 
get through, which, no doubt, leads into ſome inner 
chambets, or probably to the above- mentioned larger 
cave, as it ſeems to direct that way. Some devotes 
has frequented this cavern; for in a kind of nich, 
on one ſide, was placed a piece of a human ſkull, as 
a memento mori. Indeed, the horror of theſe 
vaults, aud ſuch an additional badge of mortality, 
are more than ſufficient 2 put one in mind of ones 
diſſolution, and ſeem more awiul and terrible in view 
than in reality. 

On this occaſion, I could not help reflecting on 
theſe lines of Milton, 


But many ſhapes 
Of death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all diſmal; yet to ſenſe 
More terrible at th* entrance, than within. 
Paradiſe Loſt, Bock xi. v. 468. 
Near the river Phyniſk, is another conliderable 
cavern, called alſo Oon-a-glour, formed 'n a hme- 
ſtone rock, from which deſcends tu fam: Eird of 
ſtalactical matter as in the former, T1:'3 cave is 
about an hundred feet ſquare, and is talerably ary, 
but has its roof compoſed of a great number of looſe 
ſtones, which ſeem ready to tumble on ones head. 
There are ſeveral inward cloſets, and ſmall cham - 
bers, on the left hand, and, in moſt places, there 
diſtils a limpid infipid water. It is obſervable, 
that the farther one enters into theſe ſubterraneous 
places, one meets with greater quantities of this 
ſtalactical matter, than are found towards the out- 
ward entrance (1). 
5 Tee 


(1) The teaſon may be, that there is not only a greater quan- 
rity of this petrifying juice in the more internal receſſes of theſe 
places, but alſo, that they ate fitted for the formation of this 
| watter, 
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The roof of this cave is very high in ſome places, 
and looks like ſo many chimneys, to the top of 
which candles will ſcarce throw a hght ; but there 
are no narrow paſſages from this cave as from the 


former; there being, beſides the outward lar 


cavern, only a few cloſets or ſmall chambers, which 
proceed not far into the rock. 

There is another ſmall cave at Bewley, at no 
great diſtance from the laſt mentioned one, but 
merits no particuiar deſcription. 

In the pariſh of Killwatermoy, is another natural 
cave of the ſame kind, not far from the ruined 
church. There are alſo ſome in the pariſh of 
Liſmore; one at a place, called Ballymartin, 2 

whic 


matter, than thoſe that have a more open air. For thoſe ſub- 
terraneous caverns are often found aQtually warmer than the 
open air, and the operation of the cryſtallization not unfre- 
quently requiring ſome conſiderable degree of heat, which is the 
caſe not only of ſugar-candy, but of divers of the ſalts obtained 
from mineral waters, as an ingenious phyſician aſſures me, who 
has ſpent much time in making experiments this way ; and that 
theſe exudations are no other than a ſpecies of cryſtals, is evi- 
dent, both from their tranſparency, and the figure of their ſides. 

Theſe kind of petrification, by a chymical analyſis, like other 
ſorts of cryſtal, afford nothing but a calx earth, and ſalt. Pliny, 
indeed, ſpeaks of cryital, as an hardened petrified water, which 
was the opinion in his days; but experience ſhews the contrary, 
for, inſtead of refolving into water, it only affords the above- 
mentioned principles. 

As the ordinary method of cryſtallization is performed by a 
ſolution of the faline body in water, hitering and evaporating it 
till a film appears at the top, in order to load it ſufficiently with 
the ſaline matter, and afterwards putting it in a cool place to 
ſhoot ; thus this ſtalactical matter is formed by the ſaline, and 
ſtony parts of the limeilone, mixed and diſſol ved in the pervad- 
ing water, which, being but a drop at a time, is ſufficiently 
loaded with theſe pa: ticles, and runs together in the fame man- 
ner as all other cryſtals, acquiring a firmneſs and hardneſs like 
them, meerly from that attractive force, which is in all bodies, 
and particularly in faline ones, whereby, when the fluid in 
which they float is ſufhciently tated, fo as the ſaline particles are 
within each others attractive powers, and can draw each other 


more than they ate drawn by the fluids, they become cryſtal. 
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which a conſiderable rivulet runs, entering in at the 
W. fide of the rock, and empty ing itſelf about two 
hundred yards on the E. ſide, and, in its paſſage, 
forming a large ſubterraneous cavern, which, by the 
falling in of the earth, is ſtopped at its entrance. 
This place is a noted receptacle for foxes, badgers, 
cc. Near Liſmore, are two ſmall caves, one near 
the church, on the bank of the river, of a conſidera- 
ble depth; but whether natural or artificial is un- 
certain. Another of the ſame kind is in the grove, 
near the caſtle, alſo in the bank of the river. 

In the pariſh of Dungarvan, near Shandon, are 
two caves, ſituated in limeſtone ground; the firſt, 
near Shandon-houſe, on the ſhore ſide, is about 
forty feet ſquare; wherein is a narrow paſſage, near 
forty yards long, giving an entrance into ſome 
inward chambers. heſe, as well as the outward 
cavern, are lined with the ſame kind of ſtalactical 
matter as the former. 

The other cave is ſituated near the river of Col- 
ligan, in the middle of a plain field; the entrance 
into which, by the falling in of the earth, is almoſt 
cloſed, and is pretty ſteep. At the bottom of this 
cave, a fubterraneous rivulet preſents itſelf, but 
where it enters under or iſſues out, is very 
uncertain. Beyond the rivulet, the cave con 
bly enlarges, and has its roof and fides * with 


iſicles of the petrifying matter, as the others already 
mentioned. 
There is a ſt cave, or rather hole, in 


the mountains of Cummeragh, which does not enter 
far under ground, remarkable for the difficulty of 
its acceſs, being ſurrounded and overſhadowed by 
the — the of theſe mountains, and is allo 
remarkable for a notorious highwayman, who, a 
few years ago, was taken in it, being ſtarved out 
of his hold for want of ſuſtenance, no body daring 


to attack him in it. On the ſea-coaſt of this county, 


are many large caverns, 


Near 
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WATERFORD. 
Near Red-head, towards the W. entrance of the 


harbour of Waterford, is an hole, called Biſhop's 


hole, being about three hundred yards diſtant from 
high-water mark, and which being ſunk, like 
the ſhaft of a mine, has a communication with 
the fea. 

Black- hole is a ſtupendous cave, ſituated to the 
E. of Swine's-head, runs above five hundred feet 
under the ſand, is of a conſiderable breadth, and its 
heighth equal to that of the iſle of a large cathedral 
church. Along this part of the coaſt, are ſeveral 
other caves, all produced by the working and 
daſhing of the waves of the ocean ; one near Rath- 
whelan cove, one near Ballymoka cove, ſeveral 
wonderful caves under Great-Newtown head, as alſo 
on moſt parts of the coaſt, where it is bold and 


rocky ; as at Helveock-head, near Dungarvan. Such 


another cave as Biſhop's-hole, there is at Corbally, 
near Ballymacart-head, in the pariſh of Ardmore, 
which being ſunk perpendicular, has alſo a commu- 
nication with the ocean. Moſt of theſe caves can 
only be entered into by a boat, the ſea ebbing and 
flowing into them; they are receptacles for ſhaggs, 
cormorants, ſeals, and other marine creatures, 
which harbour and breed therein; in ſome, the 
water is very deep, and as there is no poſſibility of 
landing in them, it is not eaſy to determine their 
depth under ground. 

As to artificial caves, there are but very few in this 
county ; I have already taken notice of one, near 
the caſtle of Strancally, being formerly uſed as a 
priſon, &c. 

In the pariſh of Rineogonagh, is one of this kind, 
to which you enter by a long winding paſſage under 
ground, walled on each hand. The cave is about 
tweuty feet ſquare, vaulted at top, and is cut in the 
ſide of a riſing ground; from tnis, there are two 
leſſer chambers, but hy whom made, or to what 


ule intended, is uncertain. 
One 
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One of theſe kind of caves was lately found out 
accidentally, by a perſon digging in a potatoe garden, 
near Knockneſcagh, in the panſh of White-church, 
when his ſpade ſlipt from him, and, to his ſurpriſe, 
ran down into the earth ; the place being opened, 
a large cave, walled ruund and covered with flags 
at top, was diſcovered. The cave is near twenty 
yards ſquare, and has but a few feet of earth over it, 
which had been tilled for many years. 


CHAP. XV 


A Deſcription of the Birds obſ:rved in this County, 
with ſome curious Remarks on Animals. 


IRDS may be divided into terreſtrial and 
aquatic ; which again are ſubdivided into 
carniverous, phytiverous, fiſhpedes, palmipedes, &c. 
Put without regarding theſe diviſions, which may 
be fitter for treatiſes profeſſedly written on this ſub- 


ze, than this ſhort ſketch, I ſhall only confine 


myſelf to the two general claſſes, viz. The terreſtri- 
al and aquatic. 

Of the terreſtrial birds obſerved in this county, 
we have: 

Two kinds of eagles. The Golden-Eagle, ſeen 
on the rocks and cliffs of the ſca-coaſt; ſeldom, if 
ever, more than two at a time. And, 

The Sea-Eagle or Ofprey (1), which is leſs 
than the former. See their deſcriptions in Wil 
loughby. This latter, might more juſtly be placed 
among the water-birds, in the ſecond clais; but 

being 


(1) Ina MS. in the college library, among Dr. Gilbert's Col- 
lections, the author ſays the Oiprey has three old ones to each 
neſt; and that their method ot taking fiſh is, by hovering over 
the water, when the tun thines; the fiſh, ſeeing their ſhadow 


at the bottom of the water, fly trom it to the furtace, where 
they ale taken. 
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being ſo nearly of the fame ſpecies I chuſe to 
mention them together. 

Hawks are diſtinguiſhed into many claſſes, too 
tedious to mention. In the ſea- cliffs of this cuunty, 
there are ay ries of excellent Falcous, which were for- 
merly in great repute among our ancient kings and 
Britiſh nobility, as appears by the tenures of ſome 
lands and eftates being held by preſenting Hawks 
from this county. Of the indocil kind, we have 
many ſorts common to other parts of this kingdom, 
as the Kite, the Buzzud, &c. and of nocturnal birds 
of prey, we have the, 

Otus, five Aſio, Johnſtonii, the Horn-Owl. 

Strix, Aldrovand. the Brown or Screech-Owl, &c. 

Other terreſtrial birds in this county, which we 
have in common with the other parts of the king- 
dom, are theſe following. 

Ortygometra, Aldrovand. ſeu Rallus terreſtris, the 
darker Hen, Rail, or Corncreak, a fort of fowl that is 


ſcarce, if at all met with in ſome parts of England, 


yet very numerous in this kingdom in the ſeaſon (2), 
which is only ſhort, and laſts not above three or four 
months in the ſummer; during the remainder of 
the year, it lies buried and aſleep under ground; 
notwithſtanding it is a common opinion among 
the Iriſh, that Rails, in winter, turn to Water-Hens. 
In a M.S. (3) ia the college hbrary, the author 
ſays, he faw one about October, which ſeemed 
to have the body of a Water-Hen, but the wings 
* of a Rail; he was convinced that the Rail had 
* moulted her body feathers, but not yet her 
wings; and adds, that as Rails are of a ſhort 
* and flow flight, they cannot be birds of paſſage, 
yet are never found here in winter, which is 
* another reaſon that conficmed him in the opinion 
* of this metamorphoſis.” But Dr. Molyneux's 

notion 


(2) Dr. Molyneux's App. to Nat. Hiſt. of Ireland, p 167. 
(3) Dr. Gilbert's Collections. 
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notion ſeems far more probable ; however, I men- 
tion the latter, as it was inſerted among the col- 
lections of a fuciety, who then were endeavouring 
to collect materials for a natural hiſtory of this 
kingdoin. 
Totanus, Aldrovand. the Good-Wit or Stone- 


Plover, which needs no particular deſcription. 

Hæmatopus, Eellonii. The Sea-Pye of Willough- 
by, who claſſes it under the Aves aquatic ruſtrig 
lougiſſimis. 
atanus, Geſneri. The Red-Shank of Willough- 
by, claſſed alſo, by him, among the aquatic fowl. 

Anſer Canadenſis. The Canada-Guoſe of Wil- 
loughby, being the ſame as the Vulpanſer Raii or 
Shell-Drake, which are common in this county. 

Grus, five Avis palamedis. The Crane, which is 
a bird of paſſage; during the great froſt of 1739, 
ſome few Cranes were ſeen in this county, but not 
fince, or before, in any perſon's memory. 
altera Plinii, called, by Willoughby, the 
Red-Game, and, by us, the Grouſe. This bird is fre- 
quently found among our mountains, delighting in 
heathy grounds, on the very higheſt lands. It is un- 
certain if we have not the Urogallus minor Raii, viz. 
the Heath-Cock or Grouſe of Willoughby, which I 
take to be the Black- Game in England, and is alſo an 
inhabitant of the mountains (4). 

Upupa. The Whoop or W hooping bird; a beauti- 
fu! bird, being adorned with feathers, of divers colours, 
with a large creſt on the head, as it is exquiſitely 
well engraven, both by Dr. Carleton and Mr. Wil- 
loughby (5). It is faid, like the Diabolus Marinus, 
never to appear or be heard (as the vulgar will have 
it) till immediately before ſome approaching cala- 
mity. It is ſomewhat larger than a Quail, its 
bill long, of a black colour, and a little bent ; its 
neck 


(4) Vid. their deſcript. in Willoughby's Ornitholog. Book. 11. 
F. ». and chap xii. 4. 7. 
(5) Onomaſt. zoicon, titul, aves claſſe coronarum. 
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dteteription of it ia the above cited authons. 

Palunibus five! 1 dalumbes, the Woge. Que Wocd- 
Culver, or Wood- Pigeon „frequent in this County, 
both in the woods and .. b cliffs, where they breed. 
Though the latter are commemiy called Rock- 
Pigeons ; ; but whether there be a differencg between 
them, J am not certain. 

Mounedula qu. Monctula, quia Tfonetas Surripit, 
the Chough, Daw, Cadeſs, or Jack-Daw, ver, com- 
mon in this county, as allo in moſt parts of this 
kingdom, 

Cuculus. The Cuckoo. 

Anas Sy Iveſtr's, the Wild- 2 K. 

Gallinago vel Scal. „pax, the Mod - Cock, by ſome 
authors ranked among the eg birds, as it 
frequents wet places. It is a bird of pattage, coming 
over hither about the Loginmng of Ocieber, ard 
d-parung again about te beginning of ipring. 
Vet they pair before they pry flying tub together, 
a male and feraal:, Nr. W illoug by thi: ks they 
remain the year round n, Germany; for at Narem- 
burg, he faw them «© 4 1 At mult. It is certain, 
they continue on the Ars, aid ather high moun— 
tains, all the {ur nicr; ior he Rlhed then on the top 
of the mountain Jura in Jung, or Juv. Sorctimes, 
ſtragglers left beinud, when their tellows go off; re- 
main in theſe countrics all the ſummer, 
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Gallinago Minor. Tie Snipe, which by the Latin 
name, and th: French word, Buccaiyuine, feems to be 
a !efi:r ſpecies or diminutive of tue former. 

Perdrix, the Partridge, 

Coturnix, the Quail. 

Anfſer yIveltiis, the Wild- Gooic. 

Querquedula, the Teal. 

Pluvialis, the Plover, both green and grey. 
Theſe birds, being common to us with other parts 
of the kia gdom, ate ſo well known, that they re- 
quire no particular de ſeription. 

Picus Xlartis, {io called from this bird's having 
been ancientiy confecrated to the God Mats.) The 
Wood-Pecxer (6), a bird rare in this county. 

Ot the lefler, or more common kind ot birds, 
we have great numbers in this county; as, 

Hirundo Don. eſtica, the Swallow (7). 

Mota- 


(5) This bi:d has a hiil cutiouſly made for the digging of 
u cod, frong, hard ant fharp ; a great ridge runs along the top 
of tie h., as it an artitt had deſigned it for ſtrength and neat- 
nefs ; their twiphs me ſtrong and muſculous, their legs ſhort and 
very mmong. the toes funding two forward and two backward, 
and ate Civic joined tagether, that they may the more iltongly 
and nim, i,; hoid of the tree they climb on. They have an 
hard niit tail. bendiug downwards, on which they lean, and fo 
bear thewtclies vp in climbing. The ttructure of the tongue 
is very nt, lor and remarkable, whether we look at its great 
lengehn, ide bones and muſcles, its encoinp2ſiing part of the neck 
and head, the better to excrt itfelf in length, and again to te- 
tract it into its cell; and laiily, whether we look at its ſharp 
horney bearded point, and the glewy matter at the end of it, 
the better to ũab, to flick into, and to draw little maggots out 
of wood. It builds its neſt fo artfully, in the hollows of trees, 
ta:t it would puzzle the ableſt geometrician to imitate it. 

(7) Swallows have remarkable ſhort legs, and their toes 
graſp any thing very Rrongly ; this is uſeful to them in building 
their neiis, and on other occaſions, which neceſſitate them to 
hang frequently by their heels. But there is far greater uſe of 
this fructure of their legs and feet, if the report be true of 
their hanging by the heels, in great cluiters (atter the manner 
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Motaci'}a, Johalt. the Water-Swallow, or Water 
wag-tail. 

Luca Avis, the Lellow-hammer. 

Alauda Vulgaris, tizz Lark, of which we have 
many Kinds, 

Aurivitis, the Gold-finch, or Thiſtle fincll. 

Turdus, the Thruth. 

Merula Vulgaris, the common Black- bird. 

Rubecula, the Robin- red- breaſt. 

Linaria Avis, five /Egithus, the Linnet, green 
and grey. 

Sturnus, the Starling or Stare. 

Rubicilla ſeu Pyrriula, the Buli-fiuch, Alp or 
Nope. 

Paſſer Domeſticus, the Houſe-Sparrow, and many 
other different ſpecies. 

Of aquatic birds, we have the following in this 
county. 

Cattaractes, the Gannet. 

Anas fere fuſca, of G-fner, Ray, and Aldrovan- 
dus, called, in the north, the Gold-head, and, with 
us, the red-headed Widgeon. 

Graculi Palmipedes, Ray. Commonly called 
Shag, very like to Cormorants, only lets. Mr. Ray, 
in his travels, fays, he faw them breed upon trees 

in 
of bees) in mines and grottos, and in tl.e recks by the fea all 
the winter ; of the latter, Mr. Derham iclates a ftory, which 
the learned Dr. Fry told at the univethty, and confirmed to him 
fince, viz. that an ancient fiſherman, accounted an hone?! man, 
being neat ſeme rocks, on the coait of Cornwall, faw. ot u very 
low ebb, a black lid of ſomething auhering to the rock ; which, 
when he came to examine het und it was a great number of 
Swallows, that weie covered hy the fea waters, but revived in 
his warm hand, and by the fire. At! this the filkermar himfeif 
alſurcd the doctot of. Vid. Derham's Ph. Theol. Book. vii. 
chap. 1. note m. and chap. iii. note d. In a M. 8. in the 
library of Trin. Coil. Dublin, there is an account of one Me. 
Knox, who ſays, lie {aw, ia winter time, a number of Swallows, 
in a difficult cavein, in the barony of Killmacrenan, and 


county of Donegal, which were fiying and chattering, and not 
lleeping. But this {ſeems fabulous. 
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in Holland (8), which ſurpriſed him, they being a 


wel-footed fowl. 

Bermicla ſcu Bernacla. Barnocles, v ich we have 
in plenty in winter, being of as 9504 a reh as at 
Londonderrv, Wexford, or elſev here; we have the 
ſame kind of grass deſeribed in th: appendix to 
_ s Nat. Lliſtory of Ireland (9), which, it is ſaid, 

wy feed upon, and which gives them that p<cu- 
br ſweerr{s, in thoſe places where this gratis is 
find. The roots of this gras are white and ten- 
der, and of a tweetneſs reſembling liquorice; 
great quantities of it are often caſt up on the coaſt 
alter a ſtorm. 

Puffinus Auglorum. The Puffin. Theſe we have 
on the coaſt; but whether they breed here, or not, is 
uncertain, They are leſs than a tame Duck; their 
bill lixe that of a Penguin's, except that the horn 
of the nether beak is not ſhortened as theirs, but 
contrariwiſe is obliquely prolonged from the mar- 
gins; it is alſo ſhorter, lighter, and ſtronger, Mr. 
Willoughby fays, when they fight, they will hold by 
their bills 10 hard, as to break one anothers necks 
before they part. He adds, that what they eat by 
day, they diivorge by night, into the mouths of their 
young ; they breed in Ic: land, in the iſles of Man, 


Ferro, and dhe Scilly ies, It is Caid, they lay their 

eggs under ground, Theſe fowl, as well as the 
3 : f 3 

Pug, and Guillemot, ail want their heel or under 


toe. They have all black backs, but their bellirs, 
which are much under water, are white, They lay 
but one egg at a ſitting, 

Corvus Aquaticus, W illoughhy & Ray, the Cor- 
moraut (10), rot much diſicrent from the Shag, 


being only ſornew hat leſs. 
Larus 


(8) O':fei vations Topographic. P. 33. (9) Page 192. 
(to) In a v5. in the college libtary, the author lays, he re- 
claimed a Cormorant, which took fiith very well, but was killed, 
by accident, before he was perlect; and he thought theſe foul 
miglit be made ſerviceable this way. It is not iwprebable, he 
means 
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Larus Griſeus maximus. The great Grey-Gn"!, 
by ſome called the Herting-Gull. See its delcrtiption 
in Willoughby. 

Larus cinercus minor. The common Seca Mew 
or Gull, Sce its deſcription in the jane zuthor. 

Columbus major. 4 he great LO. Dauber or 
Atrtloot, and, by us, commonly called a Loon; 
is reckoned a Coven footed water fowl, has a 
narrow ſt rait Niarp p unted bill, no tail, tmall thort 
wings, the legs are ict on ſo pear the rump, and ſo 
far from the centre of gravity 1a the bird, that 
it can neither fl., nor Convemeutly walk, but teems 
wholly contrived for quick ſwimming, aud eaſy 
diving. Its toes, il,ngh not webbed together, 
have lateral membranes all along each ſide of them, 
and broad claws, lik human nails. Some there are 
which agree with theſe in every particular, except 
their having tails, nor is it certain whether they be 
of a different ſpecies. 

Fulica, Johnſt. Mergus niger & Pullus aquaticus, 
Alberti. Phe Coot or Baid-Coot, a particular 
deſcription would be needlets, being co:nmon in 
other places, tough only fern here during the hard 
troſt in 1739 49. 

Alka, Huici:, the Auk, Razor bill, or, by fone, the 
Murr, of which it is a fpecies. They ficquent our 
ſhores in winter, See a detcript.on of this bird in 
Grew's Muizimn, p. 72. 

Phaſcas Avis, the Rfutr, a kind of diver, leſs 
than the Razor-bill, the feathers generally black; 
tligte alio frequent our coaſts, and are well known. 

Columbus minor, the Didapper or Dubciick, a 
ſwaller tpecies of divers, have been ivineumes 
Killed in tius county, 

Gavia, five larus maximns, a ſpecies of the 
larger Kind vi Sud faoullsy Called, by icainun, the Make- 

(lute, 


means that bil of Cormorant, Caticd, in ſome places, the 
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ſite, from its beatirg the leſſer kind of Gu'!s, nil 
they void their excrements, whica they nimbly 
catch before they tall into the water, and devour 
them, 

Of birds well known, of unuſual colours, I have 
met with but one inſtance, viz. a Whatc-Sparrow, 
which colour (11) might procecd from a def<&t uf 
moiſture and nouriſhment ; and it has been a 
received, though vulgar opinion concerning birds, 
that they may become white, by plucking off thut 
firſt feathers, which will cauſe their new ones to 
came forth of that colour, cyen in a frecics that 
ſeldlam arc of it. 

§. 11. Among thor roma ks that may be made 
upon oaks I thall fuſt mention an odd inſtance 
in relation to the carlineſs of the fecundity of 
blaclt cattle, viz, of an heiter, in the pariſii of Dun- 
garvan, that, not long ſince, had a calf before ſhe 
was a year old, v hich was luſticiently atteſted to me by 
the owner. 1 heſc fort of cattle going nine months, 
it muſt be either admitted, that this calf took bull 
at about two months old, or that their dan.s caſt the: 

at fir pregnant with others (12). Dr. Pilot, in his 
natural 


ts) Nany other animals, a well as birds, have been pro- 
ducad ef colours unufual to tha fpecies, and as britk and well 
ukiag as any ot ers, as white rai:, mice, &c. and allo white 
fv us, wheie there was not a white buck or doe in tle park ; - 
and it is #9 pruftul thing, evva in his county, to meet win 
white arcs alto, Sir Fraacis Becca reckons white a penuricus 
CL eur, and a certain indication of a ſcarei: * vi alinmen: ; : 
ve heace it ie, inys he, t! at violets, ard other flowers, it they be 
ttarvee, tura white, as birds and horics Jy ty age; and the hoaty 
hals or men ate produced by the 1a: ne 1 aſon: It is well 
known, that plants may be changed white, by applying lime, 
©! other hot diy matter, to their roots, 

{12) An intance of ihe fame kind may be ſeen ia the Miice!. 
Curio Ey. Germ, Au“. l. Outcry, 3 8. Fha 0 in the year 
1003, there was a cow in Hungary, chat broug 1 zerth a calf, 
with a great belly, wherein theie was found another calt, wita 
all irs Labs perfect. Earthellae cone ues, that, in zuch pro- 

duct:ons 
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natura! biſtory of ee gives us 2 like 
infts ce, 15 he allo docs in his hiftory of Staflard- 
Niire, to ulnch the curiuus Purer is tefcrted. 

I is no UCor men thiog to f£:d balls of hair, 
covert over ſometimes iti a üngoth ſhini g coat, 


in the ſtomachs cf black cattle, of which 1 have 


becn informed of many inſtances in this county ; 
the! are occaſioned by their licking themſelves, 
and iwallowing the hairs that comes of, in large 
quantuies; winch, being elaborated in the firſt or 
ſecond ventricle, they are generally found compacted 
together, much after the manner, as the wool of an 
hat by the ha ds of the workman; and it it lie any 
time in the ſtomach, is covered with a pretty thick 
ſhell or coat, from the ſlime it there meets with. 
When it lies there long, it is uſually of a cheſunt; 
but, if a leſſer time, ot aa ath colour; and, ii taken 
out of the ſtomach fon after it is formed, it has no 
coat, but is a meer ball of hair (13). 

In the mountains of Knockmeledown, we have 
ſome remains of the red deer, but fo few, that, it 
is to be feared, the ſpecies will, in a few years, be 
extinct, efpeciai!\ if a little more care be not taken of 
them (14). Ang that this is nat improbable, _ 
be allowed from tie g of another ipecics of dee 

in 


Auctions as theſe, nature is tended only twins; and by ſome 
error, one of to wizgnt Eo tlirutt into the belly of the other, 
over Weich a Kiu u. 18 ;t cab. 'y be ſupetinduced. 
To. bertholin. Anat. Med Rar Hilor. 66. 

(13) Theſe kind o: bal s are called, by Pliny *, Tophi 
Niprics nres; and, ie lava, they ate only to be ound in the 24d 
Veatitcic or Wente wut t! Sy ate allo to be met wich in the 
inte tines, and are call forth by! 2 us Bauhinus wis They 
are tome tines toug in ie iatsüines oft hartes; and Muhine 
Calls then: ez ar zin. 

* Plin, Nat, Hit 0. 2. C. 2. Daun e 2 . Co ee 

(14) This pres ig not the £01 vers PAP Maty: Gi Togliieot, but, 
by the agreement 6 Vinkys, Heontu 4.1 F. N . the Platy- 
cr. us of Pay (Crd. 2: Cat. 37.) Leer ard by Rellarius, in 


j © 0 P* 
#5 * 289,1.“ 
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in the Kingdom, commonly called the moore-deer ; 
of wich, we fin ald have no manner of remains, 
Were it rot for the houmns aud ſkelstons, fometines 
diſcove rA, by digght 2, under ground, The cumous 
41 beſetrecd 10 ie UCCOUNT Of tis Creatine, giwen 
I: y Dr. Molyneus, in the a9 18 dix to Boat's Natural 
Hiftury oi ireland, 

No catile impweriſh land more than deer of 
all kinus, wirch, probabty, may be owing to the 
unnun caſting of their horas; thele, it is well 
Nowa, Dot "4 with volatile {al S; lo that there 
mwuſt be a Privation of thele ſalts in their dung and 
urme; what reuders the excreme:its of dther alma's 
10 be. ficial for the mazurtnzz of laid are iheſe 
ale, 

Ihe YM grey hound, an gh formerty abouwnditso 
in tis Cuy, 1s ile wtH: b. neuriy CX inc. 
Jie do is winch tatler than e maſtiff, but made 
mare like a grey hound, and for ſixe, firength and 
inepe, cannot be cqualled. Mr, Ray affirras, he is 
tue ligheſt dog be had e ever b Sea, Heretofere thy 

ere ine uſe of in catch ing wolves, and from 
ce cke provat ly called | wo dogs; but lince tha 
wouds have been deſtroyed, „ and conteque:tly ti 
vol os who found ſhelter "therein; this . 
Ipecies de grown extremely ſcarce, inſomuch that 1 
lars kacan twen t3-five g guineas paid for a brace of 
them. By: a tieaty e:tcred into between King 
Ficurcy II. and Ruderie, king of Couraught, in the 
yer 427 e find, 1 was expreisly Ripulated, 
59015 zer arteles, that the vallals of the latter, 
tend ſurvifh hau ks and hounds, annually, to the 
ih monarch. To ſhew further the eſtimation 
in which they were held, ve are told, that fir Thomas 
hoc, ambaiudur io the great mogul, obtained 
large 


E 
— 
Ti 


ſome patticulats error coutly, v. g. with a Jong tail; it is vul- 


i 
p42 111 Called Dama, bet it is nor tae Dama of the ancients ; th 


* LEACH Call ik Dain, aud the GUrumns Dam bu ib, 
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urge arours of that morarch, on account of a 
pretent of ein, winch he made in 1615. In the 
alis wife, tre is extant, a privy (&. zl of king 
Henry, VIII. obtained at the ſuit of rhe duke 
Alberkythke of Spain, for the delivery of two gos- 
hawks. and four Irifh grey hounds, to the Spaniſn 
maiquis of Deliarava and his lon, a nd the furvivor 
of them, yearly ; which further evinces the value fer 
upon thern by forcigners. Ard, among the earl of 
Cork's m2"ufcripts, I have met with the following 
original letter, from the lord deputy Faikland 
to his lordſhip, dated Clucheiter houſe, Auguſt 
the 234, 1623. 


* My I ord! 

* [ have lately received letters from my 
© lord duke of Buckiugham, and other my noble 
* friends, who have entreated me to feud ſome 
* greyhounds and bitches out of this kingdom, of 
© the largeſt fort; which I perceive they intend to 
„ preſent unto divers princes, and other noble 

« perſons. I am given to underſtand, that there 
are gd ſtore in your country; and therefore, I 
pray you, either by your felt, trizads or neighbours, 
* to ptocure me one brace, cicher of good | dogs or 
„ bytches, and them to ſend unto me, "wich all the 
* ipecd you may; and if you can potl.bly et them 
« be white, u hich is the colour moſt in iequett, 
„ hetein you ſhall do me a 1 whicn I thall 
be ready to requitez and to, expecting your 
* anſwer by this bearer, I commit you to the pro- 
* tection of the Aimighty and reſt 

* your lordihip' 
* very alfured friend! 
17 .I LAND, den Wo 
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CH A-F. A. 
Some Remarks on Iuſects. 


II E curious reader is not to expect any thing 

accurate on this ſubject ; all I have to fay 
being only ſome few .remarks I have made on 
this part of the creation, no leſs worthy of our 
notice, as Pliny (1) obſerves, than other larger 
animals, obſervations of this kind being the retuit 
et mich time, diligence and leifure, as may be 
teen by the writings of Moutei, Johnſton, Ray, 
Malpigiy, Segnior, Redi, Swammerdam, &c. to 
whom 1 would refer ſuch as have either will, or 
ſeiſure, to purſu2 theſe matters, which would, un- 
doubicdly, be of fervice in clearing up the natural 
hiſtory of this kingdom. 

Among other kinds of inſects, I ſhall fi: ſt mention 
thoſe called, by ſeamen and others, barnecles, which 
adhere to rocks, the bottoms of ſhips, old timber, 
dre. of which there are plenty in theſe ſeas. As for 
ic nicar opinion of a bird breeding in them, 
ubich tome have affirmed with much confidence 
(25, it is, without all doubt, faiic and irivolous; all 
the ground of the fancy, as I conceive, Leing 
Lecant this iuſcct hath a bunch of cirre, fomewhat 
icleaiblinz a tult of teatticrs, or the teil of a bird, 

whcty 


= ** . 1 

. Tits. II. Chah. 2. 

"yo" 17 yy \ 8 1 1 — . Tack TY 15828 eas! 1 15 . 

2) WU! wilt Aisha Mayerus nath winten a Whole hoax. 
The varnacles, which are tid to biecd ia tiber, heing harched 
a Se 29, like other 5003, CT the vwn 1291 £ Te itollancers, 
in tool thick vo ice to datoter WE N. E. palige to Cathain 
and Chia, in 80 dg. ol X. lutitude, jound two illante, in ore 
Ci wlenh they obter ve. a Vita. .net ON thete fon: TING Gn 


their 6:95, &c. us De. Johnen iciaies wat of Pontanus, As for 

tuvle theils, they aic a Lind of Balanus Matinus, as Fabius 

Column proves, BYver coming to be au) other out what they 
' 4 4 7 wo! | : 

alc, cui growing i217 of as Uther Hells do. 
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which it ſometimes puts out into the water, and 
draws back avzain, Mr. Ray tound ſome of theſe 
ſhells near the iſland of Malta, which is far ſoutherly, 
and conſequently a great way from the ſcene of the 
barnacle fable (3). 

[t is a little ion that ſo graſs an opinion, as 
theſe ſhells producing the barnacle fow!, ſhould obtain 
credit with ſo many learned men. Pcctor Poetius 
(quoted by Geſner and Dr. Turner) corfdently 
afterts, ** That, in the Orcadcs, are certain worms, 
growing in bollow trees, which, by legrees, 

e btain the feet, head, wings, and all the feathers 
© of a water- fow!, which grows to the bigneſs of a 

„ gooſe.” Scaliger (4) alſo deſcribes this ſuppoſcd 
bird within his ſhell. Sir Robert Murray, in the 
Philoſophical Trarfatiors, ſeems to be of the ſame 
opinion: but certain it is, all that is faid of a bird is 
fabulous (5). Eartholine is of opinion, that it belongs 
to a kind of Cancelius; but the muſt probable is 
that of Dr. Grew. 

Upon the pulling down cf an old chapel in the 
cathedral church ot Waterford, there was a very 
large and unuſual kind of butterfly diſcovercd alive, 
which, when taken, mace a {queakire noite. It was 
near two inches long, with large expanded wings, 
and beautitully coloured ; but what was moſt re- 
markable, there was depicted between the ſhoulders, 
on the back, the exact repretentation of a death's 
head, in black and white colours. This in!cCt was 


in 


(3) las letter to Mr Ray“ from Mr. Johnſton, he conjec- 
tuica hee to be the ſpawn of thrimps, but with ne g: eat teaſon 
or probability. II. is kind at hell Dr. te calls „ the flat centre 


hell, Balaunus Com preſſa, and Concha Aue. Li 34, . cats 
ſepp led. by 10:20, to be the ern of the bartss © 5 u: he 
bug! nes, V. n Colunina, thai it is a loft of a centte- Hell, as 
d F BY io like manner upon its bai, sd £ompulcy uf 


fevc:; 1 el! y Nart 


(4) Exxicic. 59. nd the cad. (5) Hilt. Cent. 6. 


* Ray's Letters, p. 121. 
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n the poſſeſſion of the right rev. the care lord 
biſhop of Waterford, who was pic to favour me 
with a ſight of 1t (6); and is now ig the pofſoſhon of 
tie ingenious Mrs. W. atſon, fruit and flower 
patiiter, Dublin. 

VW \ alps neſts have been diſcovered in this county 
og of which is in the tepoſitorv of the Ph, ſica- 
Hillorical-Socicty, and was found near Liſmore. 
See the figure in Johuſton, the Spectacle de la 
Nature, &c. It is compoſed of a great number of 
ce'ls, made up of the ſmall fibres of plants, cohering 
together as in paper, as may be teen with a mi- 
cro:icope, Wild bees make their neſts of the ſame 
kind of flui?, which may not improperly be called 
bec-paper. 

Of bees, we have good plenty in this County n 
fo much, that honey is very reaſonable, though a 
good quantity is conſumed in making a vinous li- 
quor, called meiheghn, but, in other places, mead. 
This liquor, when old, emulates the richeſt Canary 
wines in ſtrength and flavour; and being of a more 
baltamic quality, and far leſs prey ing, icems to be 
more wholeſome, and agreeable to our conſtitutions ; 
and were our peop'e to take example by theſe in- 
duſtrious inſects, they might propagate as many 
ſt>cks as would afford large quantities of this agree- 
«ble drink. The profit and advantage ariſing from 
Hees h been tihcught fo conſiderable, that number- 

s tits have been written and publiſhed, full 
5 ee nents, directions: and methods to be uſed 
1 te menage uf thoſe intects among the ancients. 
4 88 3 Latin poct has been very particular 
in ius Gcorgies; and the beſt writers in our lan- 
Zunge, among the moderns, on this ſubject, are, Mr. 

f Charles 


(6) it may be wort: y of remark, that what ſeems to be 1 
72 * 1 UDOUN the WH) 33 of « butterfly, is 20 innumeta! Me com- 
15 aertte ne fant} tcarhers, not io be diſcetned without the 
help of u u. ictoſcope. Vid. Pow er's M.crotcop. oblertvations, 
a Dr Hos unciograpay, Chap. 14. 
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Charles Butler, Mr. Henry Gurrey, Nr. Tom 
Leveis, Mr. Edmund Southern. Mr. Richard 
Re. nant, Mr, Hartlih, and Mr, Ruſden; which 
laſt was approved of by the Royal Socicty, and 
printed, ann. 1679, fitting hinifcif bec-maſter 
to the king's moſt exccileut majeſty, viz. king 
Charles [I (7). 

Among other inſects I have taken notice of a 
kind of worms in trees, firſt ſhewed mc at Ballyn- 
taylor, by John Uther, eſq; a true promoter and 
encourager of this deſign, which ſeem to be the ſumę 
as are named by Wolteftan, in the Philoſop gel 
Tranſactions, numb. 65, Xylopthori, or, Ver es 
Arborei, or, Scolopendre. Fhnough thoſe of u. 
latter kind differ from ſuch as I have noticed, they 
not being Multipedes, as the Juli and Scolopendræ 
are, but rather a long {month worm, fornetimes a- 
bout two inches in length. They are often found in 
the very thickeſt part of the trunks of trees, by 
cleaving and fplitting them; in which places, they 
work themſelves contiderable cavitt?s, of an oblong 
form, the inſide of the wood being generally ſlimy, 
and tinged of a reddiſn colour. The wood theſe 
nymphe (for ſuch I take them generally to be) 
are found in, are commonly willow, birch, crab-tree, 
&c. for that they are maggots or nymphæ of tome 
other inſect, I make no queſtion, which happening, 
by fome means or other, to miſcarry, by tie 
wand growing over the parts where they were 
laid, are changed into thoſe kind of worms (8). 


Tt 


(7) Polio Romulus, who was above 100 years old, being 
aſked by Auguflus Cziar who then lodged at his houſe, what 
means he uſed to preſerve himfelf to that extteme old age and 
to maintain that vigour of body and mind he la he enjoyed, 
anſwered, Inter mulſo, foris oleo. i. e. that he had utzd 
metheglin within, and oil without; as lord Bicon, ia his hiſtory 
of lite and death, informs us. Ope at. 2. numb. 13. 

(8) For bievity fake, in this matter | reter the ingniftive 
reader to Dr. King, Dr. Litter, and Vir. V\ itioughty in the 
Philolophical Trantations, numb. 65, 74, 100. add tlie 
Journal de Scavans, June 22, 1683. 
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It is not very ſurptiſing, that we do not find 
we eggs of theſe inſects in the wooden cavities, 
hen even the learned and ingenious Dr. Liſter (g) 
confeſſes, whatever diligence he uſed, he could ne- 
ver diſcover any eg25 in the centre of that by-fruit 
which grows on the icaves of the oak, and which we 
call galls, or oak - balls, but a worm conſtantly at 
their very firſt appearance; true it is that neither 
the plants on which theſe excreſcences grow, nor 
theſe excreſcences themſelves, do any way contribute 
to the generation of theſe inſects, as Redi (10) 
imacincd; but that they have their origin from a 
parent inſe&t, which firſt fixed its egg where the 
gall roſe, and included it. 

Not only trees and vegetables have their reſpective 


inſccts, which inhabit them, but even ſtones, which 


ſcrve thoſe kind of worms, called Liĩthophagi, both 
for food and habitation. One wouid think it no eaſy 
matter to believe, that thoſe little creatures can ſub- 
ſiſt by gnawing ſtones; and yet there is nothing more 
certain, theſe worm; eaten ſtones being to be found 
almoſt every where, and in great quantities on all 
the ſea-coaſt. Theſe ſtones are generally limeſtone. 
Grit cr freeſtone are ſeldom found eaten in this 
manner, thongh Rl. de la Voy (11) tells of an ancient 
wall of freeſtone, in the Benedictine abbey of Caen, 
in Normandy, fo eaten with worms, that a perſon's 
hand might be run into moſt of the cavities. 

Theſe are, probably, the fame kind of infects 
that take ſuch delight in eating ſhells, many of 
which are devoured through by them, and, in a 
manner, filled with innumerable cells, like thoſe of 
an honey-comb, but infinitely ſmaller. Theſe kind 
of worms are covered with a very minute ſhell, 
greeniſh and aſh- coloured, having large flatiuſh heads, 


with 


(9) Plilos. Tranſ. Ne. 75. 
(10) Franſ. Red de Generat. Iaſcct. p. 234. 
(11) Derkanrs Phy. Theo. B. IV. Ch. 12, 
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with a wide mouth, and four black Jaws, and 
that they ng oe by thoſe cavities, which they gnaw 
in the ſtone, is manifeſt from their eggs bei ag found 
there (1 2). 

O: other winged inſets, I have noticed but a few, 
and theſe, inde ed, not accurately enough to advance 
any thing with certainty ; but ſuch as have leiſure 
or inclination to ſtudy theſe matters, are referred 
to the authors mentioned in the beginning of 
this Chapter. 


(12) Vid. Philos. Tranf. Ne. 18. 


CHAT. AX. 


Of ancient Monuments, Daniſh Raths, Circular 
Fortiſications, round Towers, and other Antiquities 
in this County. 


N this county, as in moſt of the other counties 

in Ireland, we meet with three kinds of ancient 
monuments, which are juſtly attributed to the 
Oſtmen or Danes (1). 

The firſt and larger kind of theſo pieces of anti- 
quity, go by the general name of Raths. 

The ſecond are called Liſs, when two words 
are often promiſcuouſly uſed for ond and the fame 
thing, i. e. a piece of fortification 


The 


(1) Thete kind of works are not peculiar to this idand, but 
they have them alſo in Great-Britain, in many places. Dr. Plot 
informs vs, in his Hit, of Oxfordihite, that they have not only 
round works of this kind, but allo ſquare pieces o fortifica- 
tion, which ſort, be ſays, were the works of the Saxons, as 
the round ones were of the Danes; for to, he lavs, he finds 
them dittiaguiſhed in a MS. Hiſtory ol I;elazd, by E. 8. The 
fielt of thete places he calls Falkmntes, i. e. Places for the 
meeting of the folk or people upon the approach cf the enemy; 
and the round ones, Dane's Raths, i. e. Hills of the Danes, for 
the ſane purpoſe. 


Nat, Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. Chap. X. 
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The third fort go by the name of Dun, and are 
ro other than Tumuli, or ſepulchral mum uinents. 
Notu ithſtanding theſe jaſt are miſtuken, a 1 often 
confuted with the others, called Raths, b-ca..t- they 
have the ſame outward ſhape and contrivance. The 
moſt remarkable Raths in this county are theſe fol- 
lowirg, viz. one at Liſinore, from whe ce the 
name of that place, i. e. the large fort. It is erected 
on the top of an hill, ca led the Rourd Hill, of a 
pretty ficep aſcgut, and is i nated near the Black- 
water river, about hait a mile to = W. of Liinore:; 
it was furronnde d by a double foite, which is row 
almoſt filed up. This Rath, and, ind=-cA, mut of 
the others in the county, are not ncar io large as 
may be met with in the more northern parts of the 
kingdom; and the reaſon ſeems to be, that the 
Dass, and other northern nations, that firſt inſeſted 
tins land, landed in thoſe parts, which lay neareſt 
to the countries fram whence they came; the largeſt 
of ours not being above forty or fifty feet diameter 
at the baſe, and about twenty fect high at the moſt 
not reckoning the eminence on which they are 
erect. d. They are placed near the moſt ancient 
towns, and coniſi lerabſe places of re ſurt, which were 
to many head. quarters or ſtytions, from whence 
the alarin was given to the more diſtaut places in 
the e untry. 

Beſides that of Liſmore, there is one at Killoteran, 
in the liberties of W aterford, one at Rathgormuck, 
in the barony of Upperthird, one in the pariſh of 
Kinſa!cbeg, oppoſite to the town of Youghal ; 
conſiderable remains of a work of this kind at Aid. 
more; and many others, of leſſer note, diſpericd 
up and down the country, 

The ſecond kind of fortifications, which they 
call Liſs in this country, are for the moſt part, no 
other than a circular ditch, with a foſſe round it, 
and without any mount or hill in the centre; many 
of which are of a conſiderable extent, encloſing ſome 
Acres, 
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acres ; and others are fo ſmall, as not to be of above 
ten or fifteen yards diameter. Theſe ſmalloſt fort 
of forts could not poſlibly receive a conſiderable 
number of people, fo as to form a garriſon of 
any ſtrength; but rather ſcem deſigned for habi- 
tations only, and the dwellings of fingle fami- 
hes. Theſe lefur kind branch out, very regularly 
from the head ſtations. Thus from Liſmore, on 
both fid-s of the high road leading from that place 
to Dungarvan, theſe circular intrenchments are 
within call of each other; they alſo branch out, ex- 
ceedingly regular, from the fame head- ſtation to- 
wards the mountains, and are alſo within call; which 
ſhews, that theſe p<ople muſt have been exceeding 
numerous in this kinzdom formerly ; or, that the 
iriſh themſelves imitated and lived in ſuch kind of 
works ; not oaly the flat country, and the moſt re- 
markable hills and eminences are filled with them, 
but they are alſo to be found in the moſt unculti- 
vated mountains; all branching out, in a moſt re- 
gular manner, from the head tations, which in this 


county were Waterfurd, Lilinure, Ardmore, and 


Dungarvan. 

The tinrd kind, called, in the language of the 
country Dan, are thoſe called barcous in Erg- 
land, a..d are no other than f-pu'chal mommm eis. 
t was 11: 0:e of this kind, that it. utas aue hrace- 
let, mentioned in the thüd c:apirr, p ge 78, 
were found. This Kind awe commonly ſnuated, 
eſpecially the larger ons, near fon: ligh road, 
and uſually on an eminence, % De Gilighotins n 4 
diitanc:, and to be tak n hoe oi by travellers as 
they patled by (2). One of this kind is ſituated 

near 


(2) Graves and ſepalchres were made ancfently near the 
mant f:equenied high-ways. By the Roman law of the XII 
tables, ſepulchre was lorbidden within the walls of the city. 

In urbe nec Sepclito, Neve urito. 

Neither to bury or burn the dead in the city, See Baldus 
the Civilian, ad Leg. Tab XII. 

A 2 Cambden 
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near the town of Dungarvan, to the W. of that 
place, near the high road, and is compoſed of a 
yellow clay, dug out of the ditch which ſurrounds 
it. I had the curioſity ro bore this mount with 
augurs on the top, and found it hollow towards the 
bottom ; but made no farther diſcovery. 

Concerning the inſide of theſe artificial hills, I 
refer the reader to Dr. Mollyneux's account, pub- 
liſhed in the appendix to Boate's natural hiſtory of 
Ireland. 

Not only the ancient Greeks and Romans (3) had 
their Tumuli, but alſo the Danes and other northern 
nations, as Olaus Wormius informs us (4). 


Cambden ſays, that the reaſon why they placed them rather 
on the military ways than elſewhere, was, that paſſengers might 
be put in mind of their mortality. VWhence, perhaps, the For- 
mula ſtill uſed on tombs, Sifte viator, and Monumentum a 
Monendo. Vid. Cambd. Britan. in Comitat. Wilts. 

(3) This cuſtom was very ancient among the Romans, not 
only for princes, according to that of Virgil, 

Fuit Ingens Monte ſub alto 
Regis Derczni terreno ex aggere buitum 
Antiqui Laurentis, opacaque ilice tectum. 
Enæd. Lib. II. v. 850. 


With whom agtees Lucan. 
Et Regnum Cineres Exſtructo monte quieſcunt. 
Pharſal. Lib. VIII. tub ſinem. 
But alſo for meaner perſons; thus we find Æneas burying 
his nurſe Cajeta. 
At pius exequiis /Eneas rite folutis, 
Aggere compolity tumnli, &c. -—— Enzd. Lib. VII. v. 5. 
(4) f was an ufual cuſtom alto among the northern nations, 
in their ſecond age, which they called l umulorum ZEcas, thus 
to bury their dead under earchen hillocks, Arenam et terram 
exaggerando uſque dum in juſtam monticuli exiurgerunt 
alti:udinem, fays this author “; of thele they had two forts, 
the Rudiores, which ex ſola terra, in rotunditatem et conum, 
congeſta conſtabant, i. c. that were made only of earth, and 
catt up in a round cynical figure, ſet up in memory of any 
ſtout champions that deſerved well of their country ; and Þ+ the 


Ornati, which were encompaſſed with a ciicle of ſtone, ſet up 


only 
Monument. Dan. Lib. I. Chap. 7. 
+ Ibid. Lib. I. Chap. 6. 
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in the barony of Coſhmore and Coſhbride, are 
two remarkable pieces of antiquity, which ſtill remain 
there, and of which little account can be given. 
The firſt, is a large double trench, which the Iriſh 
call Rian-Bo-Padriuc, or the trench of St. Patrick's 
cow. It is a double dike, ſtill to be ſeen in the 
mountainous parts of this barony, beginning in this 
county to the eaſtward of Knockmeledown, and 
running on, in a direct line, towards Ardmore, 
croſſing the country through the deer-park of Lif- 
more, and taking in a courſe of fixteen or eighteen 
miles. The country people affirm, that it might be 
traced from its entrance into this county as far as 
Caſhel, in the county of Tipperary. But the lands 
being cultivated in moſt parts of its courſe through 
that county, it is not to be traced at preſent, The 
tradition of this ditch is ſomewhat ridiculous, but 
ſuch as it is, I ſhall give my readers. They affirm, - 
that when St. Patrick was at Caſhel, a cow belonging 
to that faint had her calf ſtolen and carried off to- 
wards Ardmore, which ſhe purſued, and with her 
horns made this double trench the whole way; 
others ſay, it was the cow was ſtolen, that ſhe 
returned home of herſelf, and, in the ſame manner, 
plowed up the ground with her horns; but the one 
ſtory is as probable as the other; yet theſe filly people 
believe it to be as true as the goſpel. My opinion 
of this matter is, that theſe ridges were no other 
than the remains of an ancient high-way drawn 
from Caſhel to Ardmore, between which two places 
there 


only for their generals or ſome other great perſons: and theſe 
they fet over the bodies, without burning them, as they 
had formerly done in their firſt age, which they called Etas 
Ignea; the manner being, as Mr. Cambden 5 informs us, for 
every ſoldier remaining alive after a battle, to carry his 
helmet tull of earth towards making the tombs of his fellows 
that were flain. 


Monument. Dan. Lib 1 Chap. 7. 
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there was, probably, in the time of St. Patric and 
his cotemporary St. Declan, a frequent communica- 
tion, (vide Chap. I.) and that this road was made, 
by the direction of theſe ſaints, in imitation of the 
Roman high-ways, which they muſt have ofren met 
with in their travels, is not improbable. It may rot 
be amiſs to inform the reader, that the Roman 
high-ways were ſometimes raiſed, and ſometimes 
level with the ground; and that they were alſo ſome- 
times trenched on both ſides. 

Statius (5) has given us the exact method of 
making them in the following lines. 


Hic primus labor inchoare ſulcos, 
Et reſcindere limites, & alto 
Egeſtu penitus cavare terras: 
Mox hauſtas aliter replere foſſas, 
Et ſummo gremium parare dorſo, 
Ne nutent ſola, ne maligna ſedes 
Et preſſis dubium cubile taxis. 


i. e. That they firſt laid out the bounds, then 
dug trenches, removing the ſalſe carth: then filled 
them with ſound earth, and paved them with ſtone, 
that they might not ſink, or other wiſe fail. 

Sometimes, indeed, theſe roads were only of 
earth, as Bergier (6) informs us, and not always 


paved, except in moiſt and boggy giounds; and 


this was the manner of inaking the highway I am 
now treating of, by digging double trenches, and 
caſting up the earth in the middle. Thoſe kind of 
works were carried on by the Roman ſoldiers and 
common peopie u the country, who were compelled 
to theſe labours by their maſters, Jeſt, by idleneſs, 


they ſhould grow murinovs, and diſturb the govern- 


ment. In the early times of chriſtianity, the above- 
mentioned 


(J) Papin. fur, ſtatii filvarum lib. 4. in via Domitian. 
(6) Vid. Nich. Bergier hiftoire des grand Cucmins de Feinpire 
Uv. 2. Chapitre 17. Ibid. chap, 17. 
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mentioned ſaints might very cdily find a ſufficient 
number of hands fur this work, the people being 
always ready to pay obecience to their commands ; 
and this highway coming in time to be di{ufed, 
after the bitt.upr.ck of Ardmore became united to 
Litmore, and 16 more being remembered of it than 
that it was made in the time of St. Patrick, it 
gave occaſion to the fpreiding of the above legend 
among the pcople, Theſe high roads are frequent 
in E gland, as the road calld Watling-ftreet, the 
Fols, &c. concerning which (refer the reader 
to fir Henry Spelman, Cambden, Holliaſhed, and 
other writers; but do not know whether any other 
tiaces of thein are t be met w:th in this kit gdom. 
The other picce of ant qutty, which ſtill ;emains 
in this barony, is ſomewhat of the nature of the 
former, and is a remarkable ditch, . which runs 
weſterly from Capp-qun, io the county of Cork, 
how far is ur.certa'n. This the Iriſh call Clee-Duff, 
and give ſeveral uncertain and improbable reatons 
for this work. As it extends through the plain 
along the ſides of the mountains, it is conjectuted, 
that this was no other than a f-nce or boundary, 


made to preſerve their cattle againſt wolves, wnch, 


coming dowa from the mountains, made frequent 
havock among them; and tlus ſeems the moſt pro- 
bable cauſe why this intrenchment was caſt up. 

The round-tower at Ardmore, has been already 
deſcribed, in the third chapter, page 48. There 
are various opinions held concerning the antiquity and 
uſes of theſe ſtructures. Sir Thomas Mollyneux (7) 
whoſe opinion has hitherto prevailed, holds, that they 
were built for belſries or ſteeples, in which bells were 
hung to call people to worſhip; he argues from the 
name given to theſe towers by the Iriſh, viz. 
Cloghachd, that they were firſt erected by the 
Danes, and derives the name from the Germanico 

Saxon 


(7) Diſcourſe in the Append. to Boate. p. 212. 
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Saxon word Clugga, i. e. a bell. But it is ſtrange, 
that the Danes, who reſided in England for many 

ears, ſhould not have erected the fame kind of 
Ll in that country ; nor do the writers of the 
northern antiquities make mention of ſuch in Den- 
mark. It is, therefore, more probable, that the ori- 
ginal name of theſe towers was Cloch-Ancoire, i. e. 
the ſtone of the anchorite, and the writer of the 
Antiquities of Ireland (8), informs us, that at 
Drumlahan, in the county of Cavan, a tradition 
prevails, that an anchorite lived on the top of 
one of theſe towers, which ſtands in the church- 
yard of that place. 

That ſuch kind of pillars u ere, built in the eaſtern 
countries for the reception of monks, who lived on 
the top of them, is evident from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
of which the reader may find an account in the 
above antiquities, quoted from Evagrius (9) of the 
life of St. Symeon the Stylite, ſo named from his 
living in a pillar. As alſo a deſcription of theſe 
pillars taken from Raderus (10). The ſame author, 
with great reaſon, thinks our Iriſh eccleſiaſtics had 
the models of theſe buildings from Aſia, which they 
early viſited, as appears from ſeveral of the lives of 
the Iriſh ſaints, and their correſpondence with the 
Aſiatic churches ; which is further evident from this, 
that the Iriſh followed thoſe churches, and not the 
Roman, in the time of celebrating Eaſter, as may 
be ſcen in Bede (11) and Uſher (12); but for a more 
ample account uf this matter, I ſhall refer to the 
above quoted antiquities, where the whole is more 
accurately treated. Yet I am alſo of opinion, that 
when a relaxation of diſcipline began to prevail in 
the church, many of thele towers were aftcrwards 
made uie of as belfries, as appears froin the 

ams 


(8) Page 125. (9) Eccl. Hiſt. lib. 1. chap 3. 
(10) Theodor: collectanea, lib. 1. 


(13) Eccleſ. Hif lib, 3.chap. 25. (12) Primrod. p. 93. 
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beams remaining entire on the top of fome of them 
wheie the bell was hu; but do not imagine that they 
were originally built lor that purpole. 

Thcre is in the barony of Gualticre, within five 
miles of Waterford, a very large crom-liagh, or 
ancient altar ſtone ; it is above twelve feet kigh, and 
ſupported in fuch a manner, it may be turned by 
one's finger. 

The reader will meet with an account of ſome 
urns, and other aniquities, in the tinrd chapter, 
which have been diſcovered in diiferunt parts of the 
county, to which part of the work he is referred. 


—— 


A 
Of remarkable Perſons born in this County. 


S natural hiſtorians have taken care, in their 
writings, to note the birth places of men, 
famous either for arts or arms, piety or munificence, 
which having been ſometimes neglected, has become 
doubtful, and has raiſed difputcs between cities and 


countries for the honour of their birth; thus no leſs 


than ſeven cities are ſaid to have contended for that 
of Homer, &c. I ſhall from th: example of former 
writers in this way, preſent the reader with a few, 
whoſe names will afford no ſmall honour to this 
county, and alſo of ſome others, who have been 
remarkable in their life time in other reſpects. And 
firſt, I ſhall mention the names of ſuch writers, 
born in this county, who have rendered themſelves 
eminent by their works. 

GoToFR1ID (I), a native of the city of Water- 
ford, and a Dominican friar, flouriſhed in the 
thirteenth century, and was well ſkilled in Latin, 


Greek, 


(1) Bibliotheca Dominicarum, tom. 1, p. 467. 
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Greek, Arabic, and French. From the Latin, he 
tranſlated into French three treatites, in the laſt of 
which he calls lim il! Guflnd, or Getoirid, of 
Waterford, the lcaſt of the order of friars preachers. 
He a ſo wrote ieveral other u orks; an account of 
winch, fee in the Bibluthoca Doinnicanormm, 

One W apbiKG, a tive of te wty of Watcr- 
ford, writ, in the fourteenth contury, an heroic 
poem upon the burning of St. Paul's Rec ple, in 
London, and divers cpigratns. 

WIL Au, of Waterlord, writ, 

Opuſculum de Rehgione, interibed to carditat 
Julian Cælarino, anno 1.423. 

PETER WHITE was born in Waterford, but 
educated in Oxford, where he was choſen a fellow 
of Oriel college, in 1551, and rok his degree of 
maſter of aris in 1558. In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth he returned home, and let up a ſchohl, 
in which hegt fo great a reputation, that he was 
called ihe lucky cr happy fch:vl-rnaſter of Munſter. 
In 1566, he was made dran of Waterford, but 
was cjected fon after for no::-contormity ; yet he 
continusd fill to trach fchuol, and had Richard 
Stauhurit, Peter Lumburd, and other eminent men 
for his pupils. IId wrote, 

Epitomen in Copiam Exraſtmi. 

Epitomen figulatum Rcthoricarum. 

Annotationcs i Orativ.em pro '. A. Milone. 

Anvotatiozes in O:ationem pro Arcina Poeta. 

Epigramata diver!a. 

One Burr rr, who tranfſated Corderius's book 

f phraſes into li gliſh, was ſcholar to the former. 

Nicholas QuUEMERFORD, D. D. was bora in 
Waterſord, but educated in Oxtord, where he took 
his degree in arts, in 1562 ; returning home, he 
was ordained, but, for non-conformity, was turned 
out of what preferments he had. From this king- 
dom he went io Louvain, where he took his doctor's 


degree, in 1575 or 1576, afterwards became a 
jetuit, 


WATERFORD. 
jeſuit, and dicd in Spain. He writ, in Engliſh, a 
learned work, called, 
An ſwers to certain queſtions propounded by the 
citizens of Waterford, as allo ſeveral ſermons, and 
other works. 


PETER LUMBARD, who was ſcholar to Dr. 
White, was born in Waterford, and ſtudied philo- 


ſophy at Louvain, where he was elected Primus 


Univerſitatis. He wrote, 

Carmen Heroicum in doctoratum Nicholai Que- 
merford. 

Carmina in Laudem Comitis Ormoniæ. 

PrrER LuMBaRD, (another different perſon) 
was the fon of a merchant in Waterford, and 
educated, for a time, at Weſtminſter, under the 
learned Cambden, where he ſhewed himſelf a youth 
of excelicnt paris; he afterwards went through his 
courles of philoiophy ard divinity at Louvain; in 
which laſt he took the degree of doftoy, and was 
made provoſt of the cathearal of Cambiay, after- 
wards titular archbiſhop of Armagh, and domeſtic 
prelate ard athiſtant to the pope. He died at 
Rome, in 1625 or 1626, and left behind him ſeveral 
works, of which, ſee an account in the writers of 
Ireland. 

MARTIN WALSH, a franciſcan friar, was born 
at Watcriurd, and was a young man at Madrid, 
when prince Charles of Engiand arrived there, to 
court the Infanta; at which time, he made himſelf 
remarkable, by a work, entitled, 

Parzacfis Poetica in auſpicatiſſimum ſeptentrionalis 
Oceani Principis in madritenſem Cutiam ingreſſum, 
Madrid 1624. Fol. 

Beſides this, he wrote other works there; from 
Madrid he went to Naples, and read philoſophy in 
the convent of mount Calvary in that city, and 
being ſent for to Rome, he was made divinity 
lecturer in the college of St. Iſidore, of which he 
became guardian, and was alſo rector of the 

Lodoviſian 
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T oduviſian Iriſh ſecular college there. He died at 
Rome, anno 1634, in the flower of his age. 

Prrtx WaAbDING was born in Waterford, anno 
1580, and entered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits 
at Tournay, in 1621. He taught poetry à d 
rhetoric four years, philoſophy fix, and divinity, 
both at Prague and Louvain, for ſixteen years; he 
was thirteen years chancellor of the univerſity of 
Prague and Gratz, in Styria, and lived a long time 
in the empire, in high eſteem for his learmiug and 
piety. He dicd at Gratz, September 13th, 1644, 
aud let behind him ſeveral writings. 

Tuouas STRANGE, a native of Waterford, 
was a franciſcan friar, and guardian of his order in 
Dublin, where he publickly read divinity, and was 
much admired for his preaching. He died at Water- 
tord, in 1645, having publiſhed ſeveral works. 

Joux HarTRY was a Waterford man by birth, 
and a ciſtertian monk, in the abbey of Nucale, in 
Spain; from whence returning into Ireland, he 
became pariſh prieſt of Holy-Croſs, in Tipperary 
county. He wrote ſeveral — ol which, fee an 
account in the writers of Ireland. 

Luk E W AaDbinG, a franciſcan friar, born in the 
ſame city, 16th Oct. 1888, was a very voluminous 
writer, and an ornament to his native country. He 
was ſon to Walter Wadding, an eminent citizen, and 
Anſtice Lumbard, a near relation to Peter Lumbard, 
titular archbiſhop of Armagh, before mentioned. He 
firſt ſtudied here under the tuition of his brother 
Mathew, afterwards in Portugal and Spain, and, at 
length, was made divine to the embaſſy of Anthony 
a T'cejo, who was ſent legate extraordinary by king 
Philip III. to pope Paul V. upon a matter in agita- 
tion, concerning the immaculate conception of the 
B. V. Mary ; upon which occaſion, he writ the 
entire acts ol that legation, and, during the negotia- 
tion, publithed ſeveral pieces relative to that ſubject. 
He alic wrote the lite of Peter Thomaſius, patriarch 

of 
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of Conſtantinople, and other works ; but his chief 
performance was that of the annals of his own order; 
in compiling of which, he ſpent upwards of twenty- 
ſour years, and digeſted them into eight volumes in 
{uho: which were printed at Rome, anno 1654, 
and reprinted there, with large additions, anno 1731, 
in ſixteen volumes, folio; to which is prefixed, the 
life of Wadding, The fame is allo abridged in the 
writers of Ireland, to which the reader is referred; 
where he will meet with an account of ſeveral other 
works of our author, 

Rocrer PovLe, earl of Orrery, fifth fon of 
Richard Boyle, firſt ear] of Cork, was born at 
Liſmore, 1n this county, April 25, 1621. To give 
a particular account of the life of this great man, 
would, of itſelf, take up a large volume, ard ſwell 
this chapter to an unreaſonable bulk; all I ſhall ſay 
of him in this place is, that he was as great a ſtateſman 
and ſoldier, as any other in the age he lived in. 
For a more particular account of his life, the reader 
is referred to the memoirs of his lordſhip, publiſhed 
lately, and wrote by Mr. Morris his chaplain. The 
following epitaph, in the church of Youghal, may 
give a ſmall idea of this noble man, 


Memoriz facrum 
ROGERI BOYLE, primi comitis 
De Orrery, et Baronis 
De Broghill : 
Qui dum vixit multis pariter et ſummis 
Honoribus et officiis fungebatur ; 
Mortuus vero ſummo cum viventiuin luctu 
Obiit decimo Sexto, 
Die Octobris Anno Domini 1679. 
Annoque ætatis ſuæ 59. 
De quo non hic plura requirat lector, 
Quoniam omnia de ingenio et moribus 
Vel ex fama, 
Vel ex operibus dignoſcere poſſit. 1 
Or 
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For a catalogue of ue lordihip's works, fee the 
writers of Ireland; where is allo a particular account 
of his life. 

RoyzkrT BoyLE, the ſeventh and yonnacit fon 
of Richerd ear! of Cork, was ally born at Lino, 
in this county, on the 25th dae of Januar, 1626. 
He recerved his academical -tuciion at Ley den; 
and having afterwards travelled througs France, 
Italy, and other counties, learned feveral languages, 
and made a great number of Curious ohters atioss, 
he ſettled in England, and ſpent tue laſt forty „ears 
of his hic at the houſe of his ſiſter the lady Rai ingh, 
To attempt the character of this illuſtrious perion, 
would be vain and needleſs, it having often bee 
performed by much abler hands; among which, the 
reader is referred to that given of him by Gilbert 
Burnet, D. D. lord biſhop of Sarum, in his tuneral 
fermon, which is as juſt as it is elegant. I ſhall 
oaly ſubjoin the following lines, wrote by a friend, 
on the birth of this great man, 


Liſmore, long ſince, the muſes ancient ſeat, 

Of piety and learning the retreat. 

Her Alma-Mater ſhone as bright a noon 

As Oxford, Cambridge, or the great Sourbone. 
Time thifts the ſcene, no longer now ſhe boaſts 
Her churches, colleges, and learned hoſts. 
Nature, propitious to the favourite foil, 
Reſtor'd her loſſes with the birth of Boyle: 
Center'd in him, her ancient ſplendor ſhone, 
Who made all arts and ſciences his own. 


A catalogue of his works was publiſhed, anno 
1690, in London, by Samuel Smith, bookſeller ; 
being two numerous to be here inſerted, the curious 
reader may alſo find them in the writers of Ireland (2). 

Ion A- 


(2) The air-pump was invented at Oxford, by this noble per- 
fon, with the alliilance ol that excellent contiiver, Mr, Robeit 
Hook, 
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Ic:iaTIus Brown was born in tiis county, 
A. D. 1630, but educated in Spain, where, in the 
twenty-firſt vear of his age, he was admitted iuto 
the ſociety of the jeſuits, and took the four vows. 
In Caſtile, he, for ſome time, taught the belles 
lettres, and was afterwards ſent on the mithon into 
his own country ; from whence removing into France, 
he was made rector of an Iriſh: ſeminary at PoiCtiers, 
in 1676, then newly founded, He died at Vat- 
ledolid, anno 1679, in a journey to Madrid, being 
appointed confeſſor to the queen of Spain, See an 
account of his works m the writers of ireland. 

VALENTINE GktATRAKES, an cftited gentle. 
man, was born at Afſang, in the connty of Water- 
ford. in 1628; and was remaikable for a won- 
derful gift of waling the king's evil, and other 
uicers and pains, by ſtroking the parts affected, 
whereby he is fail to have performed many cures. 
He ſpent all his income in charity, and had generally 
hundreds of poor people about his houſe, waiting 
for the application of his touch. He himſelf tells 
us (3), that an inward inſpir ton informed lum he 
had the gift of curi g the king's evil, which perſua- 
fion grew fo ſtrong in him, that he touched ſeveral 
people, ard fully cured them; after that, he had a 
ſecond impuſſe, and then a third, by which he was 
ſatisfied that he could cure agues and pains in 8. 
head, as likewiſe wounds and ulcers, all which, he 
ſays, was confirmed by experience; and he even 
found that he could cure coavulſious, Gropltes, and 

ſeveral 


Hook, being quite different from the Iaſtrumentum Magede- 
burgicum, deviſed by Oti.o Getrike, (vid, Gp Schotti Miagie 
Unverfalis, part. 3. Lib. 7. Cap. 6.) an ingenious Contut of 
that republic, that it can ſcarce be reckoneq an improvement 
of that, but a new ename; although it wull not he genice, but 
the Magdeburgh experiment give occalion to its invention. 
The barometer was allo :ventod oy the tame noble perion ; its 
ule is well known to every ody. 

(3) Vid. a brief account ot Mr. Valentine Greatrz!es, in 2 
IEtter to the hon. Mr. Boyle, „tate by himtelf. 


96; 
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ſeveral other diſtempers. His reputation increaſe 
to ſuch a degree, that he was ſent for over into 
England, to cure a lady of quality in Warwickſhire, 
who laboured under a long il neſs. As he advanced 
thither, he was invited by ſeveral magiitrates of 
many towns, to paſs through the fame, and cure 
their fick; and king Charles II. being informed of 
the raricy, commanded the ear! of Arlington to 
order him to repair to Whitehall ; from whence he 
withdrew to Lincoln's- inu- fields, whither incredible 
numbets, of all ranks and ſexes, came, expecting 
the reſtoration of their healths. He undertook all, 
without expectation of money, or receiving any 
other preſent or reward. All he did was only to 
ſtroke the patient, by which all old pains, gout, 
rheumatiſms, convulſions, &c. were ſenſibly removed 
from part to part, to the extremities of the body; 
after which, they enticely ceaſed, which cauſed him 
to be commonly called the ſtroker; of all which, 
he had the teſtimonials of ſome of the moſt curious 
men in the nation, both phyſicians and divines. 
Mr. Love (4) aſſures us, that he could not relieve 
his pectoral and rheumatic pains; but that after he 
had unjuſtly ridiculed him, he was witneſs to his 
curing the falling ſickneſs beyond cit ; and further 
that the Royal-Souciety, and other modern philoſo- 
phers, not able to diſpute the fact, found words to 
define it, and called thoſe ſtrange effects, a ſanative 
* contagion in the body, which had an antipathy 
* to ſome particular diſeaſes and not to others.” 
Mr. Thoreſby, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (5), 
gives remarkable inſtances of cures performed 
by Mr. Greatrakes, and, in particular, upon his 
** own brother, John D n, who was ſcicd with 
* a violent pain in his head and back. Mr. 
* Greatraies, coming by accident to the houſe, 

gave 


(4) Lord Orrery's Memoi:s in MS. 
(5) Ne. 256. p. 33a, anno 1699. 
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gave preſent eaſe to his head, by only Nroking 
* jt with his hands. He then fell to rub his back, 
„ which he moſt. complained of; but the pain 
© {immediately fled from his hand to his right tligh . 
then he purſued it with his hand to his knee; 
* from thence to his leg, ankle and foot, and, a: 
„ laſt, to his great toe. As it fell lower, it grew 
„ more violent, and when in his toe it made him 
© roar out, but upon rubbing it there it vaniſhed.” 
He alſo gives another inſtance ol his uncle's daugiter, 
« who was ſeized, when a girl, with a great pain 
« 2nd weakneſs in her knees, which occaſtoned a 
« white ſwelling; this followed her for ſeveral 
« years, and having uſed divers means to no effect, 
« after fix or ſeven years time, Mr, Greatrakes 
c coming to Dublin, ſhe was brought to him. He 
« ſtroked both her knees, and gave her preſent 
<« eaſe, the pain flying downwards from his hand, 
till he drove it out of her toes; and the ſwelling in 
& a ſhort time, wore away, and never troubled her 
« after.” He gives a third inſtance, in the ſame 
tranſaction, of a perſon he cured of a deafneſs and 
pain in the ears, and gives inſtances of his curing 
the king's evil in the ſame manner. He adds, 
© that when Mr. Greatrakes ſtroked for pains, he 
* uſed nothing but his dry hand; it uicers, or 
© running fores, he would uſe ſpittle on his hand 
* or finger; and for the evil, if they came to him 
© before it was broke, he ſtroked it, and ordered 
te them to poultice it with boiled turnips, and fo 
& did every day till it grew fit for lancing; he then 
„ lanced it, and, with his fingers, would iquecze 
out the core and corruption; and then, in a few 
„days, it would be weil, with only his ſtroking it 
« every morning; but if it were broke bef re he 
* ſaw them, he only ſqueezed out the core, and 


* healed it by ſtroking. Such as were troubled. 
*« with fits of the mother, he would prefently take 


* off the fit, by laying his gle on their head 
put 
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* but he never perfectly cured any, for their lira 
“ would return,” Mr, Th:rcfby dds, “that . 
& cured marry of the falling fi-kaets, provided th. y 
e ftayed w.th him fo that he mig 't ſee them in 
„three or four fits, e'ſe he could not cure them.” 
However, Mr. Greatrakes failing ſometimes of 
ſuccets, cauſed Mr. David Lloyd, Chaplain to the 
ch. irter-houſe, to write a book against nm, entitled, 
Wonders no miraci:s, or Mr. Va'cntize Greatrakes's 
gift of healing examined, Lom don 1666, on which 
he reflected much on Mr. Greatrakes's reputatto:;. 
Wnercupon Mr. Greatrakes, to vindicate himicit, 
publiſhed an anſwer, entitled, A brief account of 
* Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, and divers ftrange 
* curcs by him lately performed, in a letter to the 
© Hon, Robert Boyle eſq; London 1666, gto. 
© To which is annexed, the teſtimonials of ſeveral 
eminent and worthy perſons of the chief matters 
* of fact therein related, and, among theſe, of Mr, 
* Boyle, Dr. Whichcot, Dr. Cudworth, and Dr. 
« Patrick.” But his fame did not long continue 
after this; for about this time, monſicur St. , ver- 
mond wrote a novel, called The Hitch prophet, 
wherein he ingeniouſiy expoſes the people's credulity. 
Beſides Mr. Boyle, tome other victuolos, as Mr. 
Bayle, Dr. Henry Moore, and Dr. Stubbs, have, 
in print, attempted to give a natural and philoſophical 
ſolution of theſe cures. The latter, in his account 
of them, p. 33, 34, and 41, ſhews, that Mr. 
Greatrakes uſed a long and continucd friction, viz. 
from one to two or three hours, fo that kere is room 
for ait.ivuting a good deal to the mechanical 
effects ut friction, notwithſtanding from witat the 
doctor fays, p. 3, lie ſeems to imagine theſe cures 
to be, in ſome tort, ſupernatural; in p. 15, he 
rciates a very circun ſtancial account of Mr. Great- 
rakes's healing, of which he was an eye witneſs. 
After all, it is not to b- admired, that ſtroking the 


parts affected, ſhould fonetimes, by promoting in- 
lenſible 
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ſenſible peripiration, preduce theſe effects, at leaſt 
ſome of them; when we reflect that chafiug the 
ſkin, cr, as we call it, ihe uſe of the fleſh-bruth, 
was reck»ned among the gymnaſtic medicines of the 
ancients (6), ard ganghons or tendinous tumours 
| have been cured by chafing (7, but then, any other 
perſun could have done this as well as Mr. Great- 
rakes, which is a matter of doubt, How far the 

imagination 


(6) Lord Bacon obferves, that motion and warmth, of which 
true friction conlil.s, draw forth into the parts new juice and 
vigour, and conduce much to longevity. Hitt. of Life and 
Death. 6. SeQ. 3. 

Mr. Boyle obſerves, how, in our ſtables, a horſe well curry'd 
is half fed; and how ſome can tell, by the milk of their aſſes, 
whether that day they had been well curty'd or not; arguin 
hence, that it in milk the alteration is fo conſiderable, it Foul 
be io likewiſe in the blood and other juices, of which the blood 
is elaborated, and conſequently in divers of the principal parts 
of the body. Boyle's Ulefulneſs of Experiment..| Philol. C. 15. 


$ 7. 

(7) To theſe obſervations may be added, what Dr. Beal 
has communicated to the Royal Society. iſt, That he could 
make good proot of tlie curing or killing of a veiy great and 
dangerous wen, that had been veiy troubleſome fur two or 
three years, by the application of a dead man's hand; whence 
the patient felt ſuch a cold ſtieam pals to the heart, that it did 
almolt cauſe in him a ht of twooning 2d, That upon his 
brother's knowledge, a certain cook, in a noble family, bein 
' reproached tor the uglineſs of his waity hands, was bid, by his 
lord, to rub his hand wirh that of a dead man; and that his 
loi d dying ſoon aiter, the cook made ule both of his lord's advice 
#nd hand, and ſpeediiy ound 98000 effect. 3d, That a gentle- 
man, who came lately out of licland, intormed him of an aged 
kn'ght there, who havi: gy great pain in his feet, infomuch that 
he was unable to vic them, tuftered a loving ſpaniel to lick his 
feet, morning» and evenings, till he found the pain appeaſed, 
and the uſe of his feet reitred. his, faith the relater, was a 
gentle touch and travipiration ; for he ſound the {pirits trantpire 
with a pleaſing kind of titulation. 4th, That he can aſſure of 
an honeſt black-imith, who cauted vomitings, by firoking the 
Romach ; gave the ſtool, ty ſtroking the belly; and appealed 
the gout aud oiher pains, by ftioking the parts atfected. Vide 
Philof, Trautatt, Numb. 12. p. 2c6. 
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imagination of tie patient might contribute to the 
cure, is uncertain. 

One James Finachty, an Iriſh prieſt, made a 
great noiſe, both before and after the reſtoration, for 
curing all forts of difeates, which he held to be the 
eff cl of poſſeilion, by exorcilns and ſtroking, and 
was followed, for fome time, by vaſt numbers of 
people; but, at laſt, he was dilcovered to be a meer 
impoſtor. There is a long hiſtory of him ia the 
Iriſh remonſtrance. Mr. Greatrakes was in Dublin 
about the year 1681; but how long he lived after 
is uncertain. 

Axx Jacksox (8), born in the city of Water- 
ford, ot Engliſh parents, wiio were found and 
kealthy, had ſeveral horns growing upon her body ; 
this infirmity did not ſhew itfelf till ſhe was about 
three years old. At thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, ſhe could ſcarce» go, and was then fo little in 
ſtature, that children of five years old have been 
taller; ſhe was then very filly, ſpoke but little, and 
that not plaialy, haflily and with difficulty; Lier 
voice was low, and tough; her complexion and 
ſace well enough, except "her eyes, which looked 
very den d, ard ſcemed to nave a film over them, 


{© it fe conid | _ ten Perc ecive the difference 
of © = urs. bras abounded chic fly about the 
1052 ts untl l. We. and not in tie brawny fiſhy 
2 ? > . Caf A 95 * 

Pils e. ee Du; ; tiecy were faſte. : ed to the ſkin 
like vate, aid, Aut the roots; relembied them 


much in CL! es, tough towards tae extremities 


tien grew much RArgers and raore horny ; at the 


ein ui 3 finger and tc e, grew one, as long as che 


finger ud noe; pot ral forwards, but riſwg a 
ln: bett, een tlie nuil and tlie ficth, (tor near the 
roots 


Hi: account was t. en from a letter of Dr. St George 
Ai, lecfetaty CT the Lublin oclety, ho com uun cated it to 
dne Ci the lecietaties ON tg > Ra yu Society iu London. October 
to, 16“ 5. and was publimed in the Fhiloſ. Iranſact. Numb. 
170. p. 1201. 
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roots of theſe excreſcences was ſomething like a 
nail) and bending again like a turkey's cla, winch 
too it much reſembled in colour; on the other 
joints of her fingers and tocs, were ſmaller once, 
which ſometimes fell off, and others grew in their 
places. The whole ſk of her feet, legs and arms, 
was very hard and callous, and daily grew more 
and more fo; on her knees and elbows, and round 
about the joints, were many horns; two more 
remarkable at the point of each elbow, which twiſt- 
ed like ram's-horns; that on the left arm, was 
about half an inch broad, and four inches long; on 
her buttocks, grew a great number, which were flat 
by frequent fitting; at her arm-pits, and the nipplcs 
of her breaſts, ſmall hard ſubſtances ſhot out, much 
Nenderer and whiter than the reſt; at each ear alſo 
grew an horn; the ſkin of her neck began to turn 
callous and horny, like that of her hands and feet. 
She eat and drank heartily, ſlept ſoundly, and 
performed all the offices of nature like other healthy 
people, except that ſhe had nut the evacuation 
proper to her ſex. 

Roß ER TH Cook, a kind of Pythagorcan philoſo- 
pher, lived at Cappoquin in this county; for many 
yu before he died, neither eat fiſh, fleſh, milk, 

utter, &c. nor drank any kind of fermenred liquor, 
nor wore woollen clothes, or any other produce ct 
an animal, but linen. This man had a conſiderable 
eſtate in this part of the country. During the 
troubles in king James's time, he removed ita 
Eng and, and lived ſometime at Ipſwich, but 
returned to this country, where he died about the 
year 1726. In 1691, he pubiiſhed the following 
paper, which will afford the reader ſome idea of his 
tenets. 

„ Several queſtions aſked of Robert Cook, what 
is his religion? and why he did not eat fiſh, 
fleſh, milk, butter, &c. nor drink wine, nor beer, 

Bb 2 bu 
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but water, nor wear wollen clothes, but linnen, 
and by him anſwered as followeth.“ 

* Query I. What Opis ion or Belief are you of, 
and what 1s your religion. ſeeing you are not of any 
ſect or gathered people?“ 

* Aniw. Iam a chriſtian and a proteſtant (g), and 
my religion is to fear God (10), and to keep his 
commandments (11); to keep my foul undefiled from 
the worldly evil nature (12). TI abhor the evil, and 
love the good (13); and have fellowſhip therein with 
all, in every lect, or gathered or ſcattered people.” 


* Query II. By what rule is it poſſible to keep 
God's commandments, whereby the foul may be 
kept undefiled ?” 


% Anſw. By the manifeſtation of the ſpirit of 
Chriſt (14), a meaſure of it being given to me and 
to every man, to be by it guided, to profit withal (1 5). 
This is that law of the ſpirit of life in man, which 
reproves for ſin, and leads into all truth (16); it re- 
proves for every vain thought, and every evil in- 
clination, bctore it can come into bad words, or 
wicked works, (17); and as this divine ſwift witneſs 
the principle ul lite, is hearkened to, and the foul 
takes heed, wiiching continually to it, to receive 
Power (18), and JEW obedient thereunto, abſtain- 
ing kram every appcarance of evil: It ſaves man 
from committing of fin, becauſe he is born and led, 
aud preſerved by the Spirit of God, viz. Chriſt 
Jeſus, Which is the power of God in man, which 


Over- 

() Mican 6. 8. (10) Eccleſ. 12.13. (11) James 1.27. 
(12) Crap 1. 8. (43) Ads 10, 34, 35. 1 Pet. 1. 1. 
(14) 1 Cor. 12. 7. (15) John 1. 9. 1 John 2. 27. 
John 16 8, 13. (40) Jer. 13. 33. Heb. 8. 10, 11. John 6. 


45. Deut. 30. 14. Rom. 10. 8. 2 Pet. 1. 9. (17) Malach. 3.5. 
Ephel. 4. 6. 2 Cor. 13. 5. Job 32. 8. 1 Cor. 3. 16. 
(18) Ptelm. 4. 4. 1 John 3. 9, 24. 1 John 5. 18. Matth. 1. 
21. John 1. 12, Rom. 8. 2, 11. 1 Thel. 5. 22. Gal. a. 20. 
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overcometh and keepeth from and leads out of all 
evil inclination.” 


* Query III. Why do you deny yourſelf to kill 
any animal creature, and not to eat fiſh, flcſh, eggs, 
butter, cheeſe, milk, or any animal, or the produce 
of any animal! Your food and raiment you uſe, 
being of nothing but only the produce of vegetatives, 
that grow, or may grow, in the country wherein 
you hve, as corn, herbs, roots, and fruits of trees, 
&c. or preparations of corn and water for your food ; 
And your refuſing to drink wine, or ſtrong drink; 
only water for your drink, and linen and other 
vegetives for your clothes?“ 


„ Anſw. Let every man do as he is perſwaded in 
his own mind (19), fo as it be innocent, and not fin, 
and my practice in doing according to my conſcience 
and belief, that I ought not to kill, is very innocent 
and harmleſs; which cannot give any juſt offence 
to any man, nor other creature; and my ſtrict rule 
in it (20) keeping out of wrath and violence (21) 
brings me forwards on my way to keep my con- 
ſcience void of offence towards God, and towards 
man (22); and whereas I cannot kii! without wound- 
ing my conſcience, in acting againſt my mind, 
doing doubtingly, condemed in my very thought 
(23). Theretore rather than I will offend that 
innocent life in me, I refuſe any food or raiment, 
that may come from any buaſt, or other animal 
creature (24). And becaulc wine and Rrong driuk 
are hot ia operation and intoxicating, and I think 
as need!-(s to me as tobacco (25); and I, by expe- 
rience, finding that water for drink, and pulſe viz, 
corn and other vegetives for food, and linen and 

other 


(19) Rom. 4 5. (20) Gen 6.5 1. (21) Ads 24. 16. 
(22) Rom. 4 23. (23) Rom, 14 21, (24) Jer. 35. 6. 
Prov. 3. 4. Judges 34. Like 1 5. 25 Cen 29. Dan, 
14. 3, 4, 5, C. Dan. 14 2;. 
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other vegetives for raiment, is cleaneſt, and whole- 
ſomeſt, and warm, and ſtrengthening, and nouriſh- 
1: 855 and healthful, 1 chute to uſe them, ard fo am 
cleared from moſt of the cumbers, labours and 
tis, both of body and mind, a few things being 
ſuficient in this my way of livi ing, and brings 
eaſtly into contentedneſs and true thankfulneſs with 
God.” 

* Fufchius, his writing relates, that the holy 
apoſtle, called by mes the Juſt, the brother of our 
lor}, cat not fiſh, nor flcih, nor drank wine, nor 
ſtrong drink, nor wore woollen clothes but linen.” 

At the cid of this was printed a long ray er or 
Contemplation, tog tedious to be inferted. It is 
rematt hic of this nian, that he lived to a good old 
„ belt. npwara: 4 Fw ce when he died. He 
i ever uthes - uculortics, s his chuſing to 
en Whyte cons, kad of black, and had his 
dach diaun by u hits res. A fox, who had 
£14 d fevere] of bis P. try, being ! t:ken by ſome 
ol 4itts tcrvalts, lie allen bl: d his wor kms 11 and 
t upon 2 occ — em a kind of tri- 
Lunal, toviis lrargehca a condidegable time upon 
Oo. bes 'K 5 1 


0 he cordemr <d 2, lum to run the 
2 t 4ik mabhing gil 1 * p. ople hand in tuo 
r 5 i tn ir Hands, be 52 the fox 
Wie e thrown ins radi of them, and fo let hiin gu. 
Tit: & (common 8 cry witte au anſwer to his paper, 
and ond hSytions, wich it was no Very difficult 


Nia. cr O JcTmvi Worry 13 


Dit: OCNGREVE was deſcended from an 
A en 4. aide etz to be born 
iu tue connts of Water ord, where his fatizzr- had 
te £27214 tou carl of Ratiineton's: 6 * ile was 


td. THEM (lie MH . + Kuhcnnz 75 and from 
mine tent fo: He anraten ©! Dublin; from 
V. 1EtCce, alter a tow Fats Sc; tnuance, ke was 


* » 


114 Aplanted 0 the N lid die- } 4 emple. But t Lie tud/ 
of 
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of the law not ſuiting his inclinations, he forſook it 
to court the mules, whoſe favours he acquired and 
maintained with as undoubted a reputation as any 
of the modern pocts, eſpecially in the dramatic 
part, and principally in comedy, his performances 
in that way excelling molt others, in wit and humour. 
But the fiiſt piece he publithed, was a novel, called 
Incognita, His majeſty king William ordered 
him a dorative of 109 guineas for his paſtoral on 
the deatii of cucen Vary, called the Mourning Mule 
of Alexis, printed in London, anno 1695, in folio. 
His merit having procured him ſome good emp'oy- 
ments, he grew y, and for many years before 
his death, foro tuch amuſements, or, perhaps, 
he was unwillig to riſk that high reputation, 
which he had 15 juſtly maintained. He died in 
January 1728, in the 59th year of his age. 

Mountainous countries have been always remark - 
able for the longevity of the inhabitants, of which 
many inſtances migint be given in this county, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in his hiſtory of the world (26), 
ſays, the counte!s of Deſmon 1, who at that time 
lived in this county, and was probably born in it, 
was married in te mne of Edward the I'Vth, and 
hved to the year 1389, and many years after, being 
well known to fir Walter; th: was reputed, 
lord Bacon (27) farther acquaiuts us, to be 149 
years old. 

A few inſtances of the great age of ſome perions 
living, in the year 1746, ac Us tullows, 

Jereeny KANN, o Cappoquin, was about 
105, he was a !abyir;';:; inan, pe fect in all his fentes, 
healthy and ftrong, aud loved merriment. 


TriMoTay 


(26) Book IP . Cop. 5.4 5. 


(27) Bacon + N. e. lin. Cent. 8. Feperin. 713. He alfo 
Mentions a mom tee (320 Ora: ia He CIOFGHNC, by e 41 lie 
men, in tae rein on king woes It, Whose ages made Zou 


years. Loid Bacor's tur; vt ie and Death. 9 20 
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TrMoTHy Kenwneby, reputed to be conſiderably 
above an hundred, lived near Liſmore, was ſtrong 
and healthy, and able to work at the ſalmon-fiſhery. 

Joan DaLy was go years old at the breach of the 
Boyne, and conſequently 106, in the year 1946; he 
was able to hunt a pack of hounds, being perfect in 
all his ſenſes; he lived near Tooreen. A brother 
of his dic”, ſome years ago, of meer age, though 
younger than hun. 

Many inſtances are given, by natural writers, of 
2 turning gray in a few hours, of which I 

ave met with one in this county, viz. Michael 
Ro'ayne, of the pariſhof White-church, who turned 
ay in a night's time, his hair being of a dark 
own before the change, which he attributed to his 


br 


carrying hods of mortar on his head. 
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Barrow, it's confluence with the 
Nore and Suir, 85 
Battle, tir{t of the Engliſh, 99 
— between the Watertord men 
and the Iifh, 113, 117 
Beling, fir Richard, 30 


Bellingham, fir Edward, 133 
Belle, infcriptions on them, 178 
Bewley, 52 
Birds, 334 

lack. -fryars abbey, 199 
Black-watcr rivar, 235 
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Blahoge, a large tree, 92 
Bozs, 206, 212 
— improved, 213 
Bote, 3, 294 
Borneval, lord John, killed, * 11h 
Bound: ©: the county, 12 
Boyle, Robert x1, 32, 364 
—— Roger, 363 
Bret, a fiſh, 263 
Bricky river, 239 
Bride river, 237 
Broghill, lord, 30 
Buccinum of Pl:ny, 274 
Burning of land, 214 
C 
Cahir rectory, 23 
Camphire, 40 
Cappa, 58 
Cappoquin, 34 
Carcw, fir Pcter, 134 
Caroub, a plaat, 194 
Carrick-beg, 91 
——- Caſtle, 88 
—ͤ— triezes, 281 
ratcene, 280 
Carthach, ſaint, 28 
Caſtlchaven, carl of, 37 
Catherines, taint, a priory, 17 
Caves, 327 
Chalybeate waters, 240 
Cher::es, £5 
Chu:chiown, 92 
Cider, $7, 282 
Claſhmore, 19, 20, 6 
. lonea, 20, 71, 91 
Clonegam, 22, 88 
Clonmel, 22, 94 
Cir ugh caſtle, 5 


Cio1gh Lowrifh, or ſpeaking ſt: ne, 72 


Cockles, 272 
Cod, 261 
Coinage in Waterford, "ye 
Coliivan, 
Commiſſion ſorged by judge Wall, 
I 
Commons of Clonmel, ” 
Congreve, William, 374 
Cook, Robert, 371 
Coolnemucky, 92 
Copper, 303 
Cor bally. a prebend, 16 
Cork, earl ot, 30 


Coſcradia, an ancient territory, 9 
Coſhmore and Coſhbride, 14, 26 


Counties when erected, 13 
4z 
Credan- 


Coy a and livery, 
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Credan bend, 8 2 
Crom liagh, or altar ſtone, 349 
Crook. 17 
Cryliallizaticn, 331 
Currachmore, 685 
baron: ot, 8 
1 
Danes, their invaſions, 95 
— = bud Watcr'iord, ibi. 
Danith initrumente, 90 
mount, 3z1 
Deanery .* Litmore, 3 
vi Watericrd, 15 
Pie within Drum, 45 
without Drum, 53 
Declan, faint, 6, 6, 45, 48 
Deregreth, 23 
Delert, Id, 22, 91 
Defic in Meath, 3 
Deſi, 3, 6 
— . ſſ ent of, ib. 
Deſmond, cat of, 2 
countel> of, "s 
Diviſion, civil, 14 
eccl.ſiaflical, 15 
Dock. ior ſhip; ing, 195 
Vog— 1th, 2 9 
Donaghimote, 18 
Don- bill, 25 
Drumana, + 
Drumcannon, 16, 6 
Drying wheat, 26 
Dublin Soc:cts, 220 
Dung at van, 19, 66, 250 
aqueyuuc?, 6 
Dunmore bay, 2-1 
Dutch, their inden, Ly 
[ 
Earth. its kin!“ 215 
F chues, 211, 242 
*drecomb, fir R. , $33 
Fiepham's rib, 
Enciith, their nest arrival, 99 
Extract om Y EAT COU 01 the = und 
Richard 1 l. 19 
the en ©; Ti.citertold's 
ſpeech, Vi 
1 
Faithbeg, © 4 
Faithluck, 83 
Falkland, lord, his Itter o her 
Cork. 228 
Feeding ol Cattle, 281 
Fennoagh, 21, al 
Feu 8 > 
Fun, | 255 
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Fit, flat; 263 
Fiſhery, d“ advantage, X111 
ot Dungirvan, 295 


Fit: Anthony, Thomas, appointed 


cuttodiam of Watertoid, 119 
Four-mile-water, 94 
Foil, 292 
Fuller's earth, ite ule, 295 

G 

Garranmotrris, 87 
Cillcaghnc, 21, 88 
Claud. 50 36 
Glanch iv, 14, 93 
Gilcbes, 15 
Clihs, aet-ription of, 105 
Goto! a writer, 359 
Granarie*, 23! 
Grange, St. John Baptiſt, 22 

Moclcer, 23 


Grau to the carl of Shrewſbury, 115 


Grals ſees, 231 
Creatas es, Valentine, 365 
Greyhound, Iriſh, account ci, 344 


Grind -Honce, 296 


Cushiere, 14, 83 
unn hall at Waterford, 185 
Curnacdes, 262 
H 
Hacket':-town, £5 
Hake, 203 
but, a fiſh, 203 
Fides, 286 
Hard- ware, 39 
Hartry, John, 302 
Hcadborouch, 41 


Henry II. (king of England} arrives 


at Vatertord, 102 
Henry VII. hi letter to the citi- 
zen, 122 
another, 125 

— another, 125 


lerry VIII. grants a Cap of mainte- 


nance to the city, 128 
| TY rin, 7 268 
und, its advantages, Rv 
n -Ghott hoſpital, 17, 109 


Hy-L,:zthain, an ancient territory, 9 


Jackion, Any 379 
anne thi, Kg, 1 ſtory of him, zz. 
———— CMicd at Watcriord, 
153 

Inhabitante, ancient, „ e. 
modern, ther names, 
10, 11 

lacillounaghy 24 
Intects, 


© BY > © 


Pac 
Inſe? -, 340 
Inder tion, X4 
Join, faim, 2 priory, 7, 80S 


— kin! of In land, 45, 106, 108 
Jone , heutenant g. neral, tas death, 


55 

Ireland, it advanta c, X1v 
b. 

Kew in, Jestery, 375 


te, carl of, crowns Lambert 
Simnel, 121 
Kawman, 22 


Ii harrmedans 19, 21, 87 
F. Harry, 16, 82 
K 1:1bree, 36 
killburne, 16, 78 
Niltcaragh, 26, 87 
Kulceſn, 22 
Killcockan, 41 
Nulcop, 17 
K iVlca, 86 
Kil\gotonet, 19, 70 
T. „tant. 2 

K:iimaclege, 17, 86 
Kill macbrabe, 17, 80 


K l macthomats, 7 


/ 
Kilimeaden, 16, 75 
Kiilmoiaih, 20, £2 
K ro ant, 18, 2 
Killoeran, 16, 78 
K:iiuſh, 20 
Kill $:.-Nicholac, 3 
Kiltuntart, 46 
F. ure, 16, 85 
K1iiwatermory 25, 41 
K i!t wo! th, | 1 


9 © % , 
K rs Bo! 4 


in them, 


taxation of livings 
16, OC. 


Kimaichc:, £0 
Knock-tntle-don, 209 
Knock mou an, £7 
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Lake: or houghe, 208 
I. ande tezed trom the Iriſh, 105 
Latu nde of places, iz 
Lawieſs, William, fincd, 198 
Lexi, 302 
Lecacies to the poor of Watcriord, 
187 

T.« per- Hoſtatal. 183 
Le oer, Waiter, wafted Munſter, 
111 

Robert 8 

JLepper's- town, 85 


Limettons, 210, 248 
Linen manuſaciurc. Xl, XV 
Li-finuy, 45 
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Liſzenan, 20 
|.itmore, 8, 14, 18, 27 
— alms-houſe there, 32 
anchorite there, 5 
— — cathedral, 29 
—— chantorſhip, 18 
— lazaret, 26 
prebends, 18 
Li ckill, 16, 77 
Litronagh, 22 
Lobiters, 27% 
Long.tude of places, 12 
Lumbard, Peter, 361 
M 
\ ackerel, 262 
Mahon river, 238 
Malchus, firſt biſhop of Waterforcd, 
98 
Map, X1x 
Mavic, $3, 298 
Mare's-tails, 2 meteor, 285 
Marie, 219, 297 
Maſon. Henry, 17, 79 
Mavheid, 91 
Mavors of Waterford, 155 
M-rnap:a, 
Menap't, 1, 2, &cc. 
Mernin, a ſurname, 49 
Michael's, taint, 17 
Nichtlethird, 14, 74 
Mitt, 137, 29g 
Nliacral waters, 240 
Mucoilop, 21 
lod is, 19, 20, 59 
Mio! ana, 43 
Monemoynter, 17 
Monumental inſcriptions, 171, &c. 
Mora. 22 
Morton, John, carl ot, lands at 
VWaterlvild, log 
Mothil, 21, 91 
Mountain Cattle, $9 
M-untains, 206 
— height of, ibid. 
Mount Ode! £ 58 
Muntter. it: plant at ion, 44 


Mu:zain-itone, 


90 
N 


Names of mazitrates (papiſts) ap- 

pointed by bing James, 152 
Nan Dei, a nation, 5 
Neidine, 


Neu. bd tle, 


215 23, 74 

Norte rivers 234 
— caflucnse wich the Suir 
ang Barrow, 5g 
MN.,mph-oaiks 276 


9 0 We © 
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Nymph-hall, 86 
0 

Oats, 228 

Ochre, 293 


9 
O Feolain, prince of the Decii, 8 


Olave's, ſaint, a pariſh, 17, 178 
Oon-a glour, a cave, 330 
Oranges, 5 5 
Orchards, Kentiſh, 38 
Orcs, 302 
Ormond, earl of, 137, 144 
Orrery, carl of, 30, 235 
Oſborne, fir Richard, 56 
Oughtcragh, 2.4 
Oyſters, 272 
P 

Paintings, 77 
Palace oi the biſhops at Water fold. 

185 
Paper manufacture, ** 
Pariſhes, their names, 15 
Paſſage, 83 


Patent of Henry IIA to Nicholas de 
Benchi, 


3 
—— of Henry VIII, to the H. G. 


how tal, 182 
vi queen Elizabeth to the 

tame, 183 
Patrick'e, faint, 2 pariſh, 8. 9 
Pelham, bud juitice, arrive! at 
Watertord, 156 
Perſen remark able, 389 
Petition of the city of Watertord, 127 
Ph: :co- Hiltorical Society, «1 
Pcnatdes 270 
Piil-cown, £9 
Pipe-clay, 2.33 
P:ague at Waterford, 137 
Plants, 308 
Po!“ K, 262 
Porz oils 3 279 
Potatuc 2*1 
Power, lord Arnd, charged with 
hereſy, &. 112 
Power, Dertiuick, 129 
Proipe}-hatl, 81 
Purple Shell- hu, 274 
orie 236 
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Quaters banned com Watt t, 


15 
Qunmteés, a remars on them, 2982 
Queuneriors, N Hl: -* 3992 
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R 
Rain in Ireland leſs frequent than 


formerly, 2 4 
Raleigh, ir Walter, 44 
Rathmoy ian, 17, 56 
Rathionan, 22 
Ray, a fiſh, 264 
Raymoad le Croſs, 43, 99, &c. 
Red-oec:, 343 
Red-ttreak apple, 37 
Retractions unuſual, 286 
Reiſk, i6, 76 
Religious houſes, 135 
Rhincrew, 44 
Richard II. king of England, 114 
Rincogonagh, 19. 45 
Rivers, 232 
River, Avenmore, 235 
— Harrow, 134 
—— Black- ater, 236 
— Bricky, 239 
— Bride, 237 
— — Cloaugh, 23 
— confluence of the Nore, Suit, 

and Barrow, 55 
—— Malton, 238 
— Nier, 238 


— YorCc, 234 


— - Phiniſk, 238 
—— Sur, 232 
— — , 238 
K* * a moving oge, 3'9 
Rotz-duth t7 
* 

Sit, 285 
Sultibriage, 5 
Salt Vaitr, it's etl. icy, 69 
Fend, 2 7 
hrs, 197 
Scan- chſt dect ibed. 2.47 
80 ale, 270 
Sec corn, 124 
Se ſkinan, 10, 580 
Siandon, 73 
Shar:rahang 23 
& c. on, 272 
Skerifts of Wat tds 158 
Suan cat he, 36 
. iney, IC; s deputy. 15 


— x _— 
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11.vcd at Waterlord, 136 


S. mnel, Lambert, 121 
S. dation 64 er ford, 103 
Slade hav, 250 
Ste cartle, 39 
Smut. how to cute, 2216 
Spal ag vi 2! 4:1, 224 
90463, 264 
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Sowing, when beſt, 224 
Spars, 309 
Spas, 249 
Snenter, 85 
Sprat 5, 268 
Spruce beer, $6 
Squid, a fiſh, 272 
Stalactical exudations, 300 
Star-nſh, 78 
State, eccleſtaſtical, 15 
Stephen's, faint, 17 
Stradbally, 21, 73 
Stran-aliy, 44 
Strange, Thomas, 362 
Strongbow, 7 
Suir, its boundary, 202 


— jt; confluence with Nore and 
Barrow, 0 85 
Surnames, their origin, 


9 
Sy nods at Water ford, 104, 14% 


Syracuſe, its ancient luſtre, X11 
T 

Tallow, 21, 39 
Tanning without bark, 314 
Templars houſes, 82, $5, 86 
Temple-michael, 43 
Templethiry, 22 
Tillage, x11, 281, 282 
Timber, ſubterrancous, 213 
Tolloghorton, 18 
Toorecn, 36 
Topography, 26 
Torpedo, 1271 
Tower at Ardmore, 48 

at Waterford, 167 
Trade of Watertord, 196, 275 


Tralling, a pernicious practice, 265 
Tree, a rema:kable une, 92 
Trinity parith, 17 
Turbot, 263 
Turt, 212 
Tyrone, carl of, 10 
V 
Valuations of liviags in the king's 
book, 15 &c. 
Vegetables, 308 
Vermin, how to deſtroy, 226 
Vitriolic water, 2.44 
Upperthird, 14 
Ulpites, a German nation, 4 
W 
W adding, Luke, 361 
Peer, 362 
F I 
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Walſh, David, 72 
—— Martin, 361 
Warbeck. Perkin, 123 


Watertord, actions of the citizens, 

8 114, 406 
—— its antiquities, 351 
—— ancient inhabitants, 1 


— arms of the city, 20g 
bailiffs of it, 156 
beſieged, 100, 124, 143 

— burned down, 109 

— Cathedral, i6g 


—— charter, 
—  —— Churches, 


county, when made. 13 
—— cu'.oms of it, 139, 182, * 


— — exchange, 186 
—— extent. 16 
—— fortifications, 16 

toundation, 96 

franchiſes, 202 
— gates, I 
——— government, = 


——  guld-hail, 186 
— incorporated by charter, 106 
———- — inhabitants to be fined for 
entertaining prieſts and their 
concubines, 198 


—— l;berties ſeized, 149 
reſtored, 141 

— wall, 192 
— ſo, 155 
officers, 198 

— prend, 16 
—— privileges, 202 
EE 195 
——— ſales of ofhcers, 199 
ſchools, 187 

—— trea'urerſhip, 15 
—— vi.-choral, 19 
Wells reputcd holy, 46 
Wheat, 223 
Whiſky, 285 
White-church, 20, $5, 58 
White, Peter, 369 


Widows apartment, 134 
William III. king, at Waterford, 154 


Witham of Waterford, 360 
Wile, fir William, 133 
Woad, 280, 311 
Woollen manufacture, iv, 280 
Y 
Youghal, gi 
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Page 16 line 21 fer Kt Vharimcaden read Kiilhirmeden, 


— 7 vilte ce | vil} a+, 

5 2 —_— Conception cena t iet. 

64— 24 Kilimacthoma E :'Imacthomnas, 

75 ——10 gives gave 

80 2 imployment employment. 

88——1 5 lord viſc. carl of, 

94——29 after county of Tipperary &c. 
11239 before gate frefix St. Catherine's, 
114— i fer cu read cut. 
133—38 ir Sir. 
145—26 the the v. 
19— 3 himney chimney, 
249— 9 bour harbour. 
255— 8 continus continues. 
286——30 blac-krock Black-rock, 
345 —m—i6 n in. 
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The Author's Head, te front rhe Title, 
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co, ,xe to brat the Volumes before the lastet are fed; the Mops 


and Ife ere to be placed in guards in the middle. 


